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REPORT 


ON 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL, 


1887-88. 


I.—GENERAL SUMMARY. 

The District Boards formed under the Local Self-Government Act (III. 
B.C. of 1885) assumed full charge of educational duties during* the year under 
report in regard to middle and primary schools. Their operations will be 
noticed in the next section of this report. 

2. The following statement shows in a summary form tho comparative 
statistics of educational institutions of all classes submitting returns to the 
Department for the last two years:— 


188S-87. 


1887-88. 


C£A8s op Institutions. 

J Public Institutions— 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

r of pupils, 
1887-88. 

University Colleges 

27 

3.216 

33 

4,494 

136 

("High English, schools 

2*0 

62,468 

299 

68,628 

229 

Secondary ... < Middle do. do. 

736 

62.842 

763 

56,470 

74 

t Do. vernacular <lo. •• 

1,167 

64.478 

1,189 

67.022 

56 

Primary \ primary do. 

primary ... ^ - L<owor do _ do. 

3.149 

45.338 

115,160 

966,239 

3.033 

45,596 

112,648 

991,110 

37 

21 

Special (including Madrassas) 

192 

6,774 

235 

6.626 

28 

Female ... 

2,242 

46,428 

2,286 

49,226 

21 

Total Public Institutions 

63,121 

1,316.694 

53,434 

13,56,224 


Private Institutions — 






(I) Advanced, teaching— 






<a) Arabic or Persian. ... ... 

1,723 

20.760 

1,710 

18,632 

11 

(ft) Sanskrit ... 

935 

9,372 

I,3u0 

12,373 

9 

(2) Elementary, teaching a vernacular only 






or mainly-— 

(a) With 10 pupils and upwards* ... j 
(ft) With less than 10 pupils ... j 

[ 676 

6,492 | 

464 

. 3,713 

7.686 

22,623 

16 

6 

(3) Teaching the Koran only ... ... 

(4) Other schools not conforming to depart¬ 



2,635 

32,773 

12 

mental standards 

988 

9.894 

236 

2,434 

10 

Total Private Institutions 

4,221 

45,608 

10,048 

96,721 

... 

* Gband Total 

67,342 

1,362,102 

63,482 

1,452,945 

... 


A comparison of the figures shows a gain of 6,140 schools and 90,843 
pupils. Under the head of public? institutions there was an increase of 313 
schools and 39,630 pupils, and under private institutions an apparent increase 
of 5,827 schools and 51,213 pupils. The increase in public institutions and 
in the pupils attending them is spread over schools ot every class, with the 
exception of upper primary schools. There was also a slight loss of pupils in 
schools of special instruction. 

The great increase under the head of private institutions is due, firstly , to 
the restoration to the returns of the Department of small unaided indigenous 
schools containing less than ten pupils each; and secondly , to the inclusion 
under a separate head of those schools for Mahomedans in which the Koran 
only is read. This last heading was introduced under the orders of the 
Government of India. It was anticipated that most of the “ advanced Arabic 
or Persian" schools would turn out to be institutions of this class; but it is 
found that the former have suffered but little reduction, while Koran schools 
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have been returned in large numbers. It is probable that many of these last 
were formerly excluded as having less than ten pupils. 

3. The number of colleges increased by six and their pupils by 1,279. 
The increase of six colleges is due to the opening of college classes in con¬ 
nection with the Uttarpara School, the Bhagulpore Tejnarayan School, the 
Bangabasi High English School, and the Roberts’ Memorial College; while 
Bishop’s College and the Doveton Institution for Young Ladies, which furnished 
no returns for the preceding year, did so for the year under report. High 
English schools show a gain of 19 schools and 6,160 pupils. The average 
number of pupils in colleges incroased from 119 to 136, and in high English 
schools from 223 to 229. Middle English schools increased by 27, middle 
vernacular schools by 32, and their pupils by 3,628 and 2,544 respectively. 
Upper primary schools alone show a decrease—of 116 schools and 2,502 pupils. 
The loss is moro apparent than real, being tho result of greater strictness in the 
classification of upper primary schools in Behar. The increase in the number 
of lower primary schools and pupils, 258 and 25,871 respectively, is satisfactory 
after the reductions of the two provious years. Schools of special instruction 
increased by 43, mainly on account of the increase in the number of guru¬ 
training classes attached to middle schools. Girls’ schools increased by 44, and 
their pupils by 2,798. 

4. The following figures show the comparative increase and decrease in 
institutions of all classes, and of their pupils, during the last eight years - 


In 1881 thoro was a gain of 


„ 1882 
1883 
„ 1884 

„ 1885 

But in 1886 
In 1887 
Again in 1888 


»» >» 

f» M 

»» » 

*> *» 

„ a loss of 

” - 
„ a gam of 


8,131 

schools and 

109,459 pupils 

10,672 

ditto 

178,166 

,» 

10,809 

ditto 

204,447 

n 

1,369 

ditto 

81,617 

ii 

2,384 

ditto 

77,671 

•t 

16,108 

ditto 

112,151 

19 

191 

ditto, but a gain of 

4.073 

»» 

6,140 

ditto and 

90,843 

II 


The steady advance in the total number of schools and pupils recorded year 
after year since 1877 recoived a check in 1886. In tho subsequent yoar there 
was a slight loss of schools, but an appreciable increase in the numbor of 
pupils; while during tho year under reviow there was a largo increase in both, 
duo in great part, as already explained, to the restoration of many of tho 
schools mat disappeared from the returns in 1886, but also to a large increase 
in schools of organised instruction. 

5. The population of Bengal, excluding Cooch Behar, Hill Tipperah, and 
the Tributary States of Cliota Nagporo, of which the schools are not included in 
our returns, amounted by the last census to 68,160,598, of whom 33,917,217 
woro rnalos, and 34,243,381 wore females. Reckoned at the usual proportion 
of 15 per cent., the number of male children of school-going age would bo 
5,087,582, and the number of female children 5,136,507. Of the scholars in 
our returns, 1,362,119 are boys and 90,826 are girls. Hence," of all boys of a 
school-going age, over one in four is at school; of girls, 1 in 56. It has recently, 
however, been argued that 20 per coat, more nearly represents the proportion 
of childror! of school-going age. As the number of towns and villages in 
Bengal is close upon 260,000, it appears that there is one school to every four 
villages. 

6. In the following table the schools are classified according to their 


management:— 


1887. 

1888 



Schools. 

Pupils." 

feohools. 

Pupils. 

Public Institutions— 

Under public management— 

Maintained by the Department 
* * Ditto by District and Municipal 

Boards ••• »•• 

406 

29,834 

323 

26,042 

83 

6,362 

209 

12,332 

Under private management — 

Aided by the Department, or by District 
or Municipal Boards. 

44,966 

1,118,269 

43,962 

1,116,698 

4803,217 

Unaided 

7,667 

162,129 

8,962 

Total 

63,121 

1,816,694 

63,496 

1,366,289 

Pjutatb Institutions— 

Of indigenous instruction ... 

4,221 

46,608 

10,046 

96,666 

Grand Total 

67,342 

1,362,102 

63.483 

1,482,946 
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The transfer of schools from the Department to District Boards went on 
steadily during the year, as the Boards assumed active charge of their duties. 
The loss in aided schools is accounted for by the failure of a number of lower 
primary schools in the Dacca division to earn rewards, and their consequent 
transfer to the unaided class. The increaso under indigenous instruction has 
been already explained. 

7. The following, table compares the departmental expenditure for the yoar 
with the budget provision, the figures being supplied by the Accountant-General. 
They include only those amounts which havo been paid from or into Government 
treasuries on account of “ Education.” For the previous year the sanctioned 
estimate of expenditure amounted to Bs. 34,20,000. The difference is due to 
the fact that educational charges to the amount of between nine and ten la-ki™ 
were transferred in 1887-88 to District Boards:— 


Budget head oe expenditure. 

Sanctinnad 
estimate for 
1887-88. 

Actuals 

for 

18B7-88. 

Bemabxs. 

Direction ... ... ... 

Inspection 

Government colleges, general 

Ditto ditto, professional ... ... 

Ditto schools, general 

Ditto ditto, special 

Grants-in-aid (including primary schools) 
Scholarships 

Miscellaneous* ... 

Refunds *••• ... ••• ... 

Deduct civil, furlough and absentee allowances 

Total 

Less receipts including interest 

Net Government expenditure 

Rs. 

67,000 

8.76.400 
4,43,900 
1,00,000 
6,70.740 

1.26.400 
6,60,800 
1,84.100 

30,000 

6,000 

Rs. 

66,163 

3,36,857 

4,44,073 

1,04,678 

6.68.270 

1,24,649 

6,52,448 

1 2,10,193 

28,279 
7,463 

* Includes grants for 
the encouragement 
of literature. 

24,64.340 

6,000 

24,21,863 

24,49.340 

6.28,200 

24,21,863 

6,76,800 

19.21,140 

17,45,063 


The net Government expenditure fell short of the estimate by Rs. 1,76,087. 

The receipts exceeded the estimate by Bs. 1,48,600. This increase is 
chiefly due to cash recoveries of previous years, amounting to Rs. 1,31,030, 
and to inci eased fee-receipts under the heads of Government colleges, general 
and professional, and Government schools, special. 

The decrease of Rs. 39,543 under “ Inspection” is chiefly due to the transfer 
to District Boards of the amount originally psovided in the departmental estimates 
for the cost of Sub-Inspectors in several districts; and also to the post of the 
Assistant Inspector, Rajshahye Division, having been kept in abeyance. 

The increase of Rs. 4,578 in Government colleges, professional, is accounted 
for by the fact that anticipated savings to the amount of Rs. 3,782 in the 
grant to the Engineering College were not realised. 

The decrease of Rs. 12,470 in Government schools, general, arises from the 
fact that the sum of Rs. 30,000, sanctioned for expenditure from surplus balances, 
was not wholly spent. 

The saving of Bs. 8,352 under grants-in-aid is chiefly due to the fact that an 
additional allotment of Rs. 16,000, made in the Resolution of the 24th Decem¬ 
ber 1887, could not be spent within the year. 

The increase of Rs. 26,093 under the head of scholarships is accounted 
for partly by the fact that general savings to the amount of Rs. 10,707, 
anticipated and deducted from the total grant, have not been effected, and 
partly by the transfer to this bead of scholarships payable from the primary 
grant. 

8. The following table compares the expenditure for the last two 
years as taken from the departmental returns. The class of instruction and 
not the budget head of expenditure is here made the basis of classification. 
The statement includes not only public expenditure, but expenditure from 
private sources^ such as fees and contributions paid to the University and in 
* A 2 
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all public schools ; it also includes the receipts and charges of medical educa¬ 
tion, and the charges for school buildings - 




Ybab 1886-87. 



Ysab 1887-88. 


HBAB OP CSARGB. 

Expenditure 
from Pro¬ 
vincial 
Revenues. 

Expendi¬ 
ture from 
District 
Fund*. 

Expendi¬ 
ture from 
Municipal 
Funds. 

Total 

expenditure. 

Expenditure 
from pro¬ 
vincial 
Revenues. 

Expenditure 
from Dis¬ 
trict Funds. 

Expendi¬ 
ture from 
Municipal 
Funds. 

Total 

expenditure. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs* 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

University 




82,000 




89,000 

Collegiate 

S, 10,000 



5,46,000 

2,76,000 



6,21,000 

Secondary 

6,76,000 

2,000 

64,000 

26,06,000 

3,67,000 

2,24,000 

66,000 

28,31,000 

Primary 

6,47.000 

8,000 

11,000 

23,46,000 

1,30,000 

3,86.000 

12,000 

24.16,000 

Femalo 

1,64.000 


8,i '00 

6,67,000 

1,37,000 

24,000 

7.000 

6,94,000 

Special 

4,26.000 


2,000 

6,74.000 

4,36,000 

1,000 

1,000 

6.97,000 

Scholarships 

1.83,000 



2,08,000 

1,96,000 

3.000 

2,20,000 

Buildings 

Furniture and ap¬ 

2,33,000 



2,41,000 

1,19,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,62,000 

paratus 

6,000 



7,000 1 

4,000 

1,000 


6,000 

Miscellaneous 

1,36,000 

8,000 

2,000 

1,63.000 

46.000 

77.000 

2,000 

1,42,000 

Superintendence ... 

6,63,000 

2,000 


6,68,000 

3,93,000 

2.11,000 

. 

6,07,000 

Total ... 

31,24,000 

16,000 

77.000 

78,87,000 

21,02,000 

9,29,000 

80,000 

82,76.000 


The total educational expenditure increased by Rs. 3,88,000. The net 
Government expenditure shows an apparent decrease of Rs. 10,22,000; but 
this is of courso duo chiefly to tho transfer of funds to District Boards to enable 
them to meet the various educational charges transferred to them under the Local 
Self-Government Act. The two sources of income must be combined ; and then 
it appears that, from provincial revenues and district funds jointly, the educa¬ 
tional expenditure decreased from Rs. 31,3d,000 to Rs. 30,3l,*000; from muni¬ 
cipal funds it increased from Rs. 77,000 to Rs. 80,000; and from privato 
contributions it increased from Rs. 46,71,000 to Rs. 51,64,000. The decrease 
in tho Government expenditure is chiefly duo to a large reduction in building 
grants; but a general increase in fee-reeoipts, especially in Government 
colleges, has also contributed to reduco tho cost of education from public 
sources. Further, the Boards did not, in the first year of th-jir working, spend 
up to the full amount of oven the reduced assignments made to them for educa¬ 
tion, though much of the reduction is simply duo to tho postponement of pay¬ 
ments until the following year. Tho percentage of direct Government expendi¬ 
ture to the total cost of education was thus 25*4, against 39 - 6 in the previous 
year. 

University education shows an increase of expenditure of Rs. 7,000, owing 
to an increase in the number of candidates for the various examinations. Tho 
whole cost of the University is defrayed from the fee-fund. Under the head, 
of collegiate education the total expenditure increased by Rs. 76,000, but there 
was a docrcase of Rs. 35,000 in the expenditure from proyincial revenues, 
so that the expenditure from private sources increased by Rs. 1,11,000. 
The increased fee-collections in Government colleges and the transfer of the 
Berhampore and Midnaporo Colleges to local bodies contributed chiefly to lessen 
the expenditure from provincial revenues. The large increase in the total 
expenditure is accounted for by tho increase of six in the number of colleges, 
and by the fact that most of the unaided colleges, with tho exception of 
La Martinifere, have for the first time furnished returns of expenditure. 

Secondary education shows an increase of Rs. 2,25,000 in the total expend¬ 
iture, almost entirely due to increased receipts from private Psourcos. The 
expenditure from provincial revenues and district funds taken together increased 
by Rs. 13,000, including an increase of Rs. 7,000 in high English schools and 
of Rs. 10,000 in middle vernacular schools, against a decrease of Rs. 4,000 
in middle English schools for Europeans. 

In primary schools the total expenditure increased by Rs. 70,000; but 
the expenditure from provincial revenues and district funds taken together 
decreased by Rs. 39,000, the decrease amounting in the Burdwan, Chittagong, 
Patna, and Bhagulpore Divisions to Rs. 20,000. Rs. 12,000, Rs. 13,000, and 
Rs. 2,000 respectively, while Rajshahye shows an increase of Rs* 8,000. The 
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decrease arises from the fact that the sums transferred to District Boards for 
expenditure in 1887-88 were based, not on the sanctioned estimate of 1886-87, 
but on the actuals of 1885-86—a much smaller amount. 

Female education shows an increase of Rs. 27,000 in the total expend¬ 
iture, principally in schools for Europeans. The expenditure from provincial 
revenues^ and district funds together also increased by Rs. 7,000, arising 
mainly in European schools, and to some extent in the Bethune School, 
and in the Dacca and Patna Divisions; while in the Rajshahye Division 
there was a decrease of about Rs. 1,000. 

The total expenditure in special schools increased by Rs. 23,000, and the 
expenditure from provincial revenues by Rs. 9,000. Credit was taken for 
Rs. 4,000, the surplus feo-receipts of the law classes attached to the Dacca and 
Patna Colleges, which went to reduce the excess expenditure from provincial 
revenues on special instruction from Rs. 13,000 to Its. 9,000. This increase 
chiefly arose in training schools and guru-training classes (Rs. 2,000), in 
the Government School of Art (Rs. 7,000), in the Engineering College, 
Seebpore (Rs. 8,000), and in the Calcutta Medical College (Iis. 3,000); while 
there was a decrease of Rs. 8,000 in the medical schools. 

“ Scholarships ” show an increase in the public expenditure of Rs. 12,000. 
There was a decrease of Rs. 1,29,000 under the head of “Buildings and 
Furniture,” the grants to European schools having been largely reduced,*and 
in that of “ Miscellaneous,” owing to the transfer of the cost of inspecting 
pundits from this head to “ Superintendence.” 

Tho cost of superintendence increased by Rs. 49,000, tho expenditure 
from provincial revenues and district funds being taken together. The 
increase took place principally in tho Burdwan, Dacca, and Bhagulpore 
Divisions, and was duo to tho cause just explained. 

9. The fee-receipts of institutions under public management (Rs. 5,55,969) 
show an increase of Rs. 47,336 over those of tho preceding year. There was 
an increase of Rs. 30,223 under general colleges, of Rs. 4,065 under law, of 
Rs. 1,572 under engineering, of Rs. 5,264 under high schools, of Rs. 4,751 
under middle schools, and of Rs. 1,600 under special schools. 

The receipts of aided colleges show an increase of Rs. 8,087, duo to increased 
attendance. In all classes of public schools under private management receiv- 
ing grants-in aid, the fee-receipts increased by Rs. 99,793. The amount of 
their local income from endowments and subscriptions increased by Rs. 6,074. 

The amount of the Government grant paid from provincial and district 
funds to all classes of aided schools and colleges fell from Rs. 10,96,400 
to Rs. 10,79,700. 

10. The following table summarises the statistics of attendance and cost 
in all classes of public schools for native boys ; the schools for Europeans, which 
are far more expensive institutions, being separately dealt with in a subsequent 
section of this report:— 


Public Schools for Native Boys. 



ja 

8 

ft! 

cl 

•6 

a 

<v 

i| 

S I 

OS 3 

Average yearly cost 

OF EACH PUPIL. 

Govern- 
to total 


•g 

£ 


_ a 



Class ov Schools. 

*3 

1| 


0^3 





a. 

1 

II 

It 

> m 

< 

if 

« a 

To 

Government. 

Total. 

S'3 

. 

S © 

High English Schools— 





Rs. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

1 

Under public management — 


- 





1 

Maintained by the Department ... 
Maintained by District and Muni¬ 

60 

290 

240 

82'7 

8 10 1 

31 0 3 

278 

cipal Boards 

6 

236 

187 

79-2 

19 2 

20 9 9 

76 

Under private management — 








Aided by the Department, or by Dis¬ 
trict or Municipal Boards ... 

Unaided 

147 

89 

166 

299 

124 
* 242 

79*4 

80*9 

3 10 0 

18 3 0 
16 6 1 

201 

Total High English Schools 
• 

292 

224 

181 

808 





OR7WUL 

suxxaky. 
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Aviiisi tiaut cost 

11 


I 

11 

f 

if 


bags Pupil. 


1* 

Ol>AM OF 8CBOOU. 

i 

?I 

I 

s 






OS 

ji 


% 

sf 

i«* 

II 

TO 

Government. 

Total. 


1 

§1 

Is 

II 






III 

Middle English Schools— 





Be. 

A. 

f. 

Bs. A* F. 


Under public management — 











Maintained by the Department 
Maintained by District and Munici- 

8 

162 

123 

809 

7 

3 

1 

16 1 

6 

447 

pal Boards 

13 

80 

61 

762 

O 

4 

4 

10 6 

6 

2*6 

Under private management — 











Aided by the Department, or by 
District or Municipal Boards 











633 

6*7 

62 

776 

0 13 

9 

12 7 

3 

6*9 

Unaided 

192 

63 

60 

TVS 

• 



7 4 

9 


Total Middle English Schools 

745 

67 

62 

77 6 




Middle Vebnaculab Schools— 











Under public management— 











Maintained by the Department 
Maintained by District and Muni- 

95 

83 

61 

734 

3 

8 

1 

9 1 

11 

98 4 

cipal Boards 

164 

49 

39 

79*6 

0 

7 

6 

8 12 

0 

6*2 

Under private management — 

Aided by the Department, or by Dis- 











trict or Municipal Boards 

892 

60 

39 

78 0 

0 16 

3 

7 8 

7 

12 6 

Unaided 

108 

65 

42 

76*3 




6 9 

1 


Total Middle Vernacular Schools ... 

1,189 

62 

40 

76*9 




Uffeb Pbimaby Schools— 











Under public management— 











Maintained by the Department 
Maintained by District and Muni¬ 

11 

34 

24 

70-6 

4 

1 

0 

4 11 

4 

86*2 

cipal Boards 

18 

29 

18 

62-0 

0 

1 

.0 

4 0 

9 

2*8 

Under private management— 











Aided by the Department, or by Dis¬ 



26 








trict or Municipal Boards 

2,860 

34 | 

7ft'4 

0 

6 

3 

3 7 

5 

11*2 

Unaided 

139 

41 

26 

834 

• 



2 14 

6 


Total Upper Primary Schools 

3,026 

34 

26 

76-4 

•••**• * 



Loweb Pbimaby Schools — 











Under public management— 











Maintained liy the Department 

10 

13 

9 

69 2 

4 16 

3 

6 0 

0 

990 

Maintained^ by District and Muni¬ 











cipal Boards 

16 

22 

12 

64-6 

• 



S 16 

6 


Under private management — 










1 

1 

Aided by the Department, or by Dis¬ 











trict or Municipal Boards 

87,430 

20 

16 

80* 

0 

1 

9 

2 6 

2 

4*7 

Unaided ... 

8,140 

14 

• 12 

86*7 

• 



2 1 

6 


Total Lower Primary Schools 

46,696 

19 

16 

78*9 


. | 



Tho percentage of attendance- in high English schools rose from 80*4 to 
80*8; in middle English schools from 65*7 to 77*8; and in middle vernacular 
schools from 76*4 to 70*9. In upper primary schools the percentage declined 
from 78 - 7 to 76*4; the improvement m the schools maintained by the Depart¬ 
ment and by District and Municipal Boards being more than counterbalanced 
by the falling off in aided and unaided schools. 

The percentage of attendance in lower primary schools decreased from 
83*3 to 78*9; there being some improvement in schools maintained by District 
and Municipal Boards and in unaided schools, while departmental and aided 
schools show a marked falling off. 
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The rettrma of the average cost ofa pupil to Government show a decrease obnbral 

in all classes of schools, with the exertion of high English schools aided and 8 ' )M “ AHr - 

maintained by 1 Municipal Boards, and upper primary schools maintained by the 
Department. 

. 11, The classification of pupils according to their progress in all schools 
,of general instruction is shown in the following table. The high stage includes 
pupils in the first two classes of high schools; the middle stage includes pupils 
in the lower classes of these schools and in the higher classes of middle schools, 
down to the point which marks the limit of primary instruction ; the upper 
primary stage includes the higher section, and the lower primary tho lower 
section of primary schools or classes; these lost again being divided into 
those who are learning to read printed books and those below that stage:— 


Glass op schools. 

Number of schools. || 

Number of pupils on- 

the rolls on the 31st, 

March 1888. j 

High stage. 

Middle stage. 

TJFFBB rUIMAKY 
STAGE. 

Lower primary stage. 

Total. 

Higher section (read¬ 
ing printed books). 

Lower section (not 
reading printed 
books). 

I 

Girls, 

, 

£ 

1 

2 

6 

Total. 

1 

4 

<3 

Total. 

£ 

1 

C3 

*3 

1 

id 

£ 

i 

5 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

i 

s 

High English 

810 


18,001 

107 

18,108 

20,647 

352 

20,800 

16,148 

320 

10,408 

13,282 

261 

13.543 

508 

133 

701 

08,540 

1,173 

•09.719 

Middle do. 

787 

68,480 

81 


01 

10,102 

392 

10.584 

Id,122 

401 

16,583 

25,512 

082 

20,194 

4,502 

562 

5,064 

56,389 


58,486 

Do. vernacular ... 

1.208 

68,316 

40 


40 

11,430 

172 


16.342 

257 

16,890 

20,453 


30,435 

8.887 

452 

9,339 

60.452 

1.803 

03.316 

Upper primary 

8,317 

122,141 

... 

1 

1 

430 

74 

613 

20,001 

1,302 

22.323 

62,150 

0,913 



4.633 

30,236 

109,153 

12,988 

122,141 

Lower do. 

47.644 


... 


... 

3 

2 

6 

5,390 

475 

5,871 

577,114 

32,080 

610,100 

376,776 

83,517 

410,293 

959,289 

00,980 

1.026,269 

Total ... 

63.160 

1.315,104 

18,102 

108 

18.210 

*12,611 

902 

43,003 

75,269 

2,875 

78,144 

707,511 

41,829 

749,340 

410.330 

39,297 

455,033 

1,259,829 

8a. 1 11 

1,344,930 


* Returns of 174 boys of La Martintero School lrnva not been furnished. 


12. The following compendious summary of the foregoing table com¬ 
pares tho salient figures for the last two years 


Stage. 

Nr MEEK OP PUPILS. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

Iligh 

14,912 

18,210 

3,298 


Middle 

41.382 

43,603 

; 

2,221 


Upper primary 

70,045 

78,144 

2,099 

. 

Lower primary (higher section) 

717,078 

749,340 

32,282 


Ditto (lower section) 

457,017 

455,633 


1,384 

Total 

1,306,434* 

1,344,930+ 

39,880 

1,384 




l- .. 


• 



Net increase 38,496 


* Exclusive of 171 prfbils whose returns were not furnished, 
t Ditto 174 ditto ditto ditto. 


The total number of pupils in secondary schools increased by 12,372, or 
by 0-7 per cent., while the number in tho high and middle stages increased 
by 5,519, or by 9*8 per cent. The difference in the percentages marks fair 
progress in secondary instruction. Although upper primary schools show a 
loss of 2,603 pupils, or 2 per cent., yot the total number of pupils in tho upper 
primary stage increased by 2,099, or by 2-7 per coat. The pupils in the 
higher section of the lower primary stage increased by 32,202, or 4-4 per 
cent., while those in tho lower section decreased by 1,384. This furnishes a 
satisfactory record of progress in primary education. The number of pupils not 
reading printed books was 435,633, against 457,017 in tho previous year. 
































13. The number of pupils in alf classes of institutions, aided and unaided, is shown in the following table for each Division t 
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Ia.- recommendations of the education commission. 

14. Under the orders of the Government of India in the Home Depart¬ 
ment, dated the 24th October 1885, a separate section of the Annual Report 
on Education is to be devoted to an account of the measures that have been 
adopted during the year for carrying out the recommendations of the Education 
Commission. They are accordingly summarised in the following paragraphs. 

15. Indigenous Schools. —These are considered in Section XI of the report. 
Elementary schools of this class, when brought in contact with the Depart¬ 
ment, gradually improve their status and are finally absorbed in the depart¬ 
mental system. Indigenous schools of a higher order include Sanskrit tols, 
and maktabs for teaching Persian and Arabic. The Sanskrit Title Examin¬ 
ation is gaining in popularity. A spontaneous movement in Behar resulted 
in the formation of a Committee, styled the Behar Sanjivani ; its object being to 
promote the study of Sanskrit by holding an intermediate examination, and 
thus gradually to bring the standard up to that of the Sanskrit Title Examin¬ 
ation. A grant of Rs. 500 a year has been sanctioned by Government in aid 
of the project. The Dacca Saraswat Sumaj , which is also an independent 
organisation, having for its object the improvement of Sanskrit tols by means 
of examinations and by conferring titles, receives a similar annual suosidy of 
Rs. 500 from Government. The grant of Rs. 150 hitherto given to the Sanskrit 
tols of Nuddea has since the close of-the year been raised to Rs. 200 a month. 
During the year under report there wore 1,710 Mahomedan maktabs, and 1,300 
Sanskrit tols known to the Department, against 1,723 maktabs and 935 tols in 
188C-87. There were also 2,635 Koran schools now separately returned for 
the first time. 

16. Primary Education. —The general control over primary education in 
extra-urban tracts has been vested in the Boards that have been established in 
38 districts of Bengal under tlio Local Self-Government Act. The great bulk 
of the primary schools in Bengal have hitherto been and still are rewarded 
according to the results of examination, though a marked tendency is now 
being shown by the Boards to revert more largely to the system of stipends. 
Additional grants were sanctioned for the special encouragement of primary 
education among aboriginal races in the Sonthal Pergunnahs and in the district 
of Singbhoom ; but it has not yet been found possible to increase to any 
material extent the total Government assignment for the improvement of 
primary education, the anticipations of the Government to that effect in 1884 
having so far proved groundless. The recommendation of the Education 
Commission, that aided primary schools should invariably be inspected in situ, is 
in practical operation throughout Bengal ; and each aided primary school is now 
visited at least twice a year—if not by a Sub-Inspector, at any rate by an 
inspecting pundit or similar subordinate officer. The number of schools is 
often far too great to enable each to receive the visit of a Sub-Inspector 
even once a year. When, for example, as in four of tlio sub-divisions of Orissa 
districts, a Sub-Inspector has more than 1,000 schools under his so-called 
supervision, any suen attempt must of course be abandoned; and the same may 
be said, though less strongly, of the Dacca, Chittagong, and Patna Divisions. 

The connected recommendation, that examinations be Qonducted as far as 
possible in situ , is less easy of attainment, though it is carried out in tho 
districts of the Presidency and Chota Nagpore Divisions. It is essential that 
the reward examinations (as distinguished from inspectional examinations) 
should all be held about the same time, namely in the cold weather; and that 
condition would generally require the assembling together of schools at fixed 
centres—a practice which has many obvious advantages, provided it docs not 
supersede the loejd inspection of schools at intervals during the year. The 
central examinations throughout Bengal are held partly viva voce, and partly by 
printed questions, which are the same for all schools of the same class in a 
district. 

17. Secondary Education.— The bifurcation of tho curriculum in the upper 
classes of high schools—one course leading to the University Entrance exam¬ 
ination, and the other intended to fit youths for commercial or other non¬ 
literary pifrsuits—has not been generally carried into effect, though some steps 
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have been taken in this direction. After prolonged discussion, the University 
of Calcutta has prescribed Huxley's Introductory Science Primer for the 
Entrance examination as an introduction to Physical Geography, while drawing 
has been sanctioned as an optional subject, success in which is to be noted on a 
candidate’s certificate. The recommendations of the Commission that public 
scholarships be open to all schools alike and be tenable at any approved in¬ 
stitution have been in force in Bengal for a long time. The recommendation 
that holders of middle scholarships reading in high schools should not be 
exempted from payment of the ordinary fees has not been carried out, as it 
was round upon inquiry that no complaint or objection had ever been raised 
to the practice by managers of private schools in Bengal. The Commission 
also recognised the principle of allowing a certain proportion of students, 
recommended by poverty and merit, to read free in Government as well as in 
aided schools; and a beginning in this direction has now been made, though it 
is at present confined within very narrow limits. 

18. Hostels .—The establishment of boarding-houses attached to high 
schools is encouraged by the grant of a capitation allowance to the Superinten¬ 
dents from provincial revenues. Hostels nave also been opened in connexion 
with a certain number of private schools and colleges; and the benefits of these 
institutions are now very widely recognised. The Eden Hostel building for 
Hindu students is now complete and ready for occupation, the Government of 
Bengal having recently supplemented the funds of the Committee by a grant 
of Bs. 10,000 in addition to the original gift of the site. The public subscrip¬ 
tions amounted to Rs. 58,000. Proposals for increased boarding accommodation 
for the students of the Calcutta Madrassa have lately been sanctioned by 
Government. 

19. Collegiate Education .—The establishment of a private college at Bhagul- 
pore, called the Tej Narayan Jubilee College, and of the aided Victoria College 
at Narail in the Jessore district, was noticed in the last report. The 
offer made by the late Babu Joykissen Mukerjea of Uttarpara to establish 
college classes in connexion with the Uttarpara school has been accepted; 
the management of the school being at the same time made over to a local 
committee. The Berhampore and Midnapore colleges with their collegiate 
schools have been made ovor to the Maharani Sumamavi, c.i., and to the 
Midnapore Municipality respectively, together with the endowments, buildings, 
furniture, and libraries connoctod therewith. In each case the interests of the 
teachers transferred with the institutions have beon adequately safe-guarded. 
The Krishnagar Municipality was asked to take ovor the Krishnagar College and 
collegiate school with a grant-in-aid from Government; but that body having 
dcclinod to accept the charge, the question of transferring the college to public 
management is now in abeyance. Meanwhile measures have been taken to 
diminish the cost of the college to Govornmont by opening classes for teaching 
the A or literature course for the B. A. degree—an arrangement that is likely 
to attract more students. The Chittagong College is maintained at so small a 
cost that the question of its abolition has been deferred for the present. The 
Government expenditure on this college in 1887-88 was Bs. 2,281. 

20. Internal Administration of the Department .—Since the date of the Edu¬ 
cation Commission four conferences have been held—two of officers in the Edu¬ 
cation Department, and two of such officers with managers of aided and unaided 
institutions. The last of theso was held in 1887 to consider several important 
questions, including the revision of the grant-in-aid and transfer rules, and the 
further encouragement of female education. The recommendations made by the 
Conference on these points were accepted with slight modifications by 
Goyemment, and were carried out during the year under report. The 
transfer rules have been found quite efficacious in checking the praetioe 
of roving from school to school, and in giving the teachers full control over 
their pupils in that respect; indeed, the complaint now is that the rules give 
the schoolmaster too much power. The recommendations of the Education 
Commission with regard to the raising of fees in Government high 
schools were carried into effect from October 1887, when the minimum 
standard rates recommended by the Conference held at Darjeeling in 1886, and 
approved by Government in the Resolution of the 16th July 1887, were 
enforced. Higher rates of fees are also insisted on whenever' proposals 
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are made for increasing the accommodation in zillah schools; the object 
being to encourage the establishment of schools under private management 
with lower rates of fees. The majority of the Sub-Inapeetors have been 
placed under District Boards in the 38 districts of Bengal in which the Local 
Self-Government Act has come into operation, and the question of an increase 
in the number of Sub-Inspoctors now rests to some extent with those bodies. 
Any improvement in the branches of revenue transferred to them will 
remain at their credit; and-with the surplus income thus derived the Boards 
will be able to meet further requirements. The recommendation that native 
gentlemen of approved merit be more generally appointed as Inspectors of 
Schools has again been acted upon on the occasion of the appointment of 
Babu Dina Nath Sen as Officiating Inspector of Schools, Eastern Circle, during 
the absence of Mr. Pope on furlough. The Central Text-book Committee have 
at length submitted their list of text-books for middle schools, in those districts 
the vernacular of which is Bengali. The list is now undergoing examination 
by the inspecting officers. 

21. Special Instruction, .—Tho establishment of guru-training classes in 
connection with middle schools has been very successful. The grant of 
Rs. 6,000, originally sanctioned by Government for carrying out the scheme, 
having been found inadequate, it has since been increased to Rs. 9,000. Tho 
total number of gurus under training in middle schools was returned at 540, 
against 299 in the preceding year. The C. M. S. Normal School at Krisnnagar 
competed for the first time for vernacular mastership certificates, and three out 
of six candidates passed the examination. 

22. Female Education .—Government has sanctioned the creation of special 
scholarships, to be awarded to girls in Calcutta and its neighbourhood on the 
result of examinations to be held under . the revised standards drawn up 
at the last conference of school managers. The levy of fees in girls’ schools is 
not insisted on, and grant-in-aid girls’ schools have not been made over to 
District Boards. More liberal grants are givon to training schools for mistresses; 
and associations for the promotion of female education arc encouraged by 
means of money-grants from public funds. Grants are also given to the zenana 
agencies in Calcutta and the suburbs, and in other educational centres. The 
appointment of two more Inspectresses of Schools, recommended by the Confer¬ 
ence of 1887, has been postpond on financial grounds. 

23. External Relations of the Department .—The revised grant-in-aid rules 
now in force in the' Department embody tho most important recommendations 
of the Education Commission on the subject. Schools in backward places, as 
well as those for aborigines and low castes and for girls, are more favourably dealt 
with than others. Teachers in non-Government schools are admitted to the 
vernacular mastership examinations. As many as 57 presented themselves at 
the examination held in April 1888, and of these 23 passed. The privilege of 
receiving Mahomedan students on payment of two-thirds of their fees from 
the Mohsin Fund has been extended to colleges under private management in 
Calcutta and the suburbs. 

24. Special Classes .—Exceptional facilities for pursuing a University career 
were given to Mahomedan students by the creation of 20 special junior scholar¬ 
ships of the value of Rs. 7 each, and of an equal number of senior scholarships— 
ten of Rs. 10 a month each, and ten of Rs. 7 a month each; ail confined to 
Mahomedans. The latter will be awarded for the first time on the result of the 
F. A. examination in 1889. Eight junior, five senior, and two graduate scholar¬ 
ships for Mahomedans have also been created from the Mohsin Fund. The 
amalgamation of the college classes of the Calcutta Madrassa with the Presi¬ 
dency College, which was carried into effect shortly after the close of the year, 
has also set free funds for the improvement of the hostel attached to the 
Madrassa, and for the creation of three graduate scholarships of Rs. 20 each for 
Madrassa students passing the B.A. examination with honours. The proposal 
to appoint two Mahomedan Assistant Inspectors is still in abeyance. Reference 
has already been made to the measures taken for the education of Sonthal and 
Kol pupils. 

25. Transfer of Schools to Local Bodies. —Reference has already been made 
to the transfer to local management of the Berhaniporo and Midnapore 
colleges, and more recently of the Uttarpara school. On the formation of 
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District Boards under the Bengal Local Self-Government Act, the control 
over Government middle and primary schools situated in extra-urban tracts 
has been transferred to those bodies. Grant-in-aid middle schools for boys, and 
primary schools lying outside the limits of municipalities and cantonments, 
have also been placed under them. These bodies have been in active charge of 
educational duties during the year under report. A year’s working of the 
rules framed under the Act has brought to light certain defects, ^ .and revised 
rules for the guidance of District and Local Boards are under consideration. 

26. Finance .—The Government of Bengal accepted the recommendation 
of the Education Commission that the charges for grants to primary and 
secondary schools should increase by a fixed proportion from year to 
year, but the wishes of the Government have been virtually frustrated by 
financial pressure. The educational grant for Bongal stood at Rs. 33,93,000 
in 1884-85. It was reduced to Rs. 33,07,000 in 1885-86. The revised grant 
for 1886-87 was Rs. 34,20,000, and that for 18S7-88 was Rs. 33,90,000, 
including tlio assignments made to District Boards, which, as before explained, 
were calculated on the actuals of 1885-86. 


II.—CONTROLLING AGENCIES. 

27. From the 7th May to the 19th September 1887 I was absent on 
deputation, under the orders of the Government of India, for the purpose of 
writing a review of the progress of educatior in India since the date of the Educa¬ 
tion Commission’s report. During that time Mr. C. H. Tawney acted as Director 
of Public Instruction. 

Mr. C. B. Clarke, f.r.s., retired from the service in June 1887, 
on the expiration of his furlough ; and Rai Radhika Prasanna Mukharji 
Bahadur was confirmed in the office of Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Circle. Babu Chandra Mohan Majumdar acted as Inspector of the Presidency 
Circle from the 5th October to the 19th December 1887, during the absence 
of Rai Radhika Prasanna Mukharji Bahadur on privilege leave, and Babu Mati 
Lai Maitra, Deputy Inspector of Schools, 24-Pergunnaks, officiated as Assistant 
Inspector. Babu Dina Nath Sen,. Assistant Inspector of the Dacca Division, 
acted as Inspector of the Rajshaliyo Circle for three months from the 15th 
November 1887, during the absence of Mr. G. TJellett on privilege leave. Babu 
Kailas Chandra Sen, Assistant Inspector of the Chittagong Division, acted for 
Pabu Dina Nath Sen at Dacca, making over charge of his office to BabuKumad 
Bandliu Bose, Deputy Inspector of Chittagong. Dr. C. A. Martin held charge 
of tlio Eastern Circle from thd beginning of the year to the 18th March 1888, 
when he was transferred to the Behar Circle to relievo Mr. J. V. Pope, 
on furlough, Babu Dina Nath Sen being appointed to act as Inspector of the 
Eastern Circle. On the 5th December 1887, Mr. E. R. Tiery, Assistant 
Inspector of the Patna Division, was transferred to the head-mastership of the 
Nawab’s Madrassa at Moorsliedabad, and Mr. J. Reuther of that institution was 
appointed to succeed him. 

28. The following statement shows the amount of inspection work done by 
the Inspectors of Schools, including the Joint and Assistant Inspectors :— 


Statement of work done by Inspectors of Schools and their Assistants during the 

year 1887-88. 


Narao of Officer. 

Rai Radhika Prasatma Mukharji Bahadur, Inspector of Schools, 
Presidency Circle* ... ~. ... 

Babu Chandra Mohan Majumdar, Officiating Inspector of Schools, 
Presidency Circle, from 5th October to 19th December 1887 
Babu Chandra Mohan Majumdar, Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Presidency Division 

Babu Mati Lai Maitra, Officiating Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Presidency Division, from 6th October to 19th December 1887 ... 
Babu Bireswar Chakravarti, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Chota 
Nagpore Division ... ... ... ( ... 

Babu Brahma Mohan Mallick, Inspector of Schools, ’Western Circle 
B&bu Beni Madhab Day, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Burdwan 
Division ... ... ... ... *»• 


Days on School* 

tour. visited. 

87 126 

40 76 

82 168 

49 72 

191 206 

121 146 

90 90 


Was on privilege leave from fith October to 18th Deoember 1487, and Babu Chandra Mohan Majumdar officiated tor him. 
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Name of Officer. 

BabnRadha Nath Rai, Joint-Inspector of Schools, Orissa Division 

Dr. C. A. Martin, Inspector of Schools, Eastern Circle, from 1st 
April 1887 to 18thMarch 1888 ... ... 

Babu Dina Nath Sen, Officiating Inspector of Schools, Eastern 
Circle, from 19th to 81st March 1888 

Babn Dina Nath Sen, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Dacca Divi¬ 
sion, from 1st April to 28th November 1887, and from 5th to 18th 
March 1888 

Babu Kailas Chandra Son, Officiating Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Dacca Division, from 26th November 1887 to 4th March 1888 ... 

Babn Kailas Chandra Son, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Chittagong 
Division, from 1st April to 19th November 1887 and from 5th to 
31st March 1888 ... 

Babn Kumud Bandhu Bosp, Officiating Assistant Inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, from 2nd November 1887 to 4th 
March 1888 ... 

Mr. G. Bellett, Inspector of Schools, llajshahy© Circle, from 1st 
April to 14th November 1887,* and from 18th February to 31st 
March 1888 

Babn Dina Nath Sen, Officiating Inspector of Schools, Bajshahye 
Circle, from 26th November to 14th February 1887 

Mr. John Van Someren Pope, Inspector of Schools, Bohar Circle ... 

Mr. E. B. T. Tiery, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Patna Division, 
from 1st April to 6th December 1887+ ... 

Mr. J. ReutUer, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Patna Division, from 
12th Dccernbor 1887 to 91st March 1888 ... 

Babu Mathura Nath Chattcrjoo, Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Bhagulpore Division 

Mr. A. M. Nash, Inspector of European Schools 

Mr. H. A. Bamford, Assistant Inspector of European Schools 


Days on 

.Schools 

tour. 

visited. 

195 

174 

151 

262 

75 

139 

54 

90 

107 

203 

81 

132 

112 

123 

33 

39 

2h 3 ’ 

2d8 

65 

60 

80 

73 

172{ 

175 

74 

73 

64 

131 


• Was on privilege leave for three months from 15th November 1SH7. 

+ Transferred to the Mound icdabad Nawab's Madnitm as hcjul-mtott.Hr, vice Mr. .1. tteutlier. 

j Exclusive of tjovt'i* duys spent in tho Inspector's ollieo at Bankiporo. 

The outturn of work is satisfactory, except in the case of Babu Beni 
Madhab Day, Assistant Inspector of tho Burdwan Division, who was on tour 
for only 90 days in tho year, owing to indifferent health. As explained in pre¬ 
vious reports, the Inspector of the Presidency Circle has to discharge various 
duties at head-quarters in addition to tho ordinary work devolving on an 
Inspector of Schools. 

The Finance Committee expressed the opinion that inspection in the 
higher grades was overdone in Bongal, and recommended that tho staff of 
Inspectors and their Assistants should bo reduced until there was only one 
superior inspecting officer in each of the nine divisions. In accordance with 
this recommendation, the vacancies caused by tho doatli of Babu Sarat Chandra 
Das, Assistant Inspector of Rajshahye, and by the appointment of Babu Dina 
Nath Sen to officiate as Inspector of the Eastern Circle, were not filled up. The 
latter officer refers to the increase of correspondence that has resulted from the 
creation of District Boards, and expresses the opinion that if tlio appointment 
of an Assistant Inspector for Dacca be withheld, he is likely to bo considerably 
hampered in his duties. Nor is the Inspector of tlio Rajshahye Circle any 
better satisfied with tho existing arrangement, which seems, all things con¬ 
sidered, to bo of doubtful value. 

29. The following table shows the work done by tho Deputy Inspectors:— 


Statement o/ Work done by Deputy Inspectors of Schools during the year 1887-88. 


Districts. 

Days on 
tour. 

Number 
of srluM 11 
visited. 

Visits to 
secondary 
schools. 

Secondary 
schools ’ 
under in¬ 
spection. 

Remarks. 

Burdwan Divi- . 
■ion . 

' ttordwnn ... . 

Hanktiora . 

Boerbhcom. 

Midnnpnre. 

Hooghbr . 

..Howrah . 

IRQ 

1(M 

184 

ItiO 

201 

75 

188 

409 

234 

205 

343 

141 

101 

110 

M5 

05 

150 

53 

122 

77 

88 

88 

105 

61 

There is an additional Deputy 
Inspector for secondary 

schools in Himlwun, whose 
work is not shown in thib 
statement. 


Average for the Division ... 

157 

278 

. 09 

80 



Calcutta . 

120 

230 

17 

260 


Presidency Divi- 4 
•ion .] 

f24-P®rgunnohi 

| Nuddua . 

[ lessor® . 

| Khoolna . 

1 Moorshedabad . 

179 

150 

150 

175 

100 

277 

282 

230 

249 

308 

128 

125 

101 

129 

102 

164 

88 

78 

70 

58 



Average for tho Division 

170 

£87 

116 

03 
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Dnnosa. 


Days on 
tout. 

Number 
41 schools 
visited. 

Visits to 
secondary 
schools. 

flllTOiHlaili 
* schools 
under to. 
ipeotlon. 

188 

184 

2 

S 

180 

sis 

63 

M8 

968 

180 

88 

830 

188 

463 

838 

IS 

S 

[ Vm oa special duty throughout the year. 1 

IBS 

854 

91 

U 

173 

881 

106 

38 



• 


167 

827 

180 

ISO 

887 

887 

150 

97 

170 

SCO 

187 

•4 

178 

419 

188 

91 

188 

889 

188 

110 

14S 

*81 

98 

49 

164 

846 

91 

33 

174 

428 

179 

83 

160 

841 

118 

55 

865 

838 

44 

24* 

816 

170 

61 

MS® 

m> 

951 

64 

441* 

203 

213 

40 

21* 

181 

869 

43 

82* 

SOI 

849 

48 

16* 

104 

186 

60 

19* 

800 

253 

00 

** 

886 

835 

05 

15* 

176 

220 

5* 

14* 

815 

I 829 

38 

11* 

147 

161 

65 

28* 

18V 

149 

46 

17* 

ioa 

217 

63 

16 

180 

89* 

94 

85 

172 

218 

60 

19 

154 

805 

4ft 

26 

180 

839 

64 

27 

104 

801 

40 

13 

194 

834 

82 

12 

285 

888 

73 

20 

169 

406 

43 . 

9 

188 

372 

48 

14 


Raishabye DS vi¬ 
sum . 


Dinamwn... 
Bsjibuve ... 
Rungpore ... 
l'nbna 
Bogra 

Darjeeling ... 
Julpigoroe ... 


Average for the Di vision 


f Dacca 

D«« ration 

IBackergunge 


Avenge for the Division 


chitugon* w*f $ 5835 ? ;;; ;;; 

• l0 “ .CTippenir.. 


Average for thn Division 


Patna Division ... 


f Patna ... 

Oja ... ... 

Bhahabad ... 

Barun. 

Chtunparun... 
Mmufferporo 
LDurbhunga ... 


Avenge for the Division 


( Monghyr . 

B »2S*>p«® Di "-J p,1™Slr re ::: 

*• • iMaldah . 

LBunthal Porgunnahs 


Avenge for the Division 


{ Cuttack 
Pooree 
Balasore 


Avenge for the Division 


f Ilasarlbagh 
Chota Nsgpore J Lohardugga 
Divisiou ... 1 Manbhoom 
VBiugbhoom 


Average for the Division 


llso in charge of the Tend por. 
tion of the Darjeeling distrci*. 


* EkHuittng Hish English 
schools which are rr>* under 
the inspection of Deputy 
Inspectors in Behar. 


The prescribed minimum of 150 days to be spent on tour has been 
attained in the case of all but four officers—the Deputy Inspectors of Calcutta, 
Howrah, Chittagong and Maldah. The Deputy Inspector of Calcutta has 
many responsible duties in connexion with the departmental examinations. 
The cases of tho others will be noticed in the next paragraph. 

30. In the Burdwan Division the Deputy Inspector of Howrah has a record 
of only 75 days on tour, which he attributes to “uncontrollable circumstances.’* 
He has been called upon to explain what they were. In every other district 
the limit of 150 days has been surpassed, although the average duration of 
tour has fallen from 168 to 157 days. Babu Bbuban Mohun Neogi, the 
Deputy Inspector of Hooghly, continues to bead the list for activity, and_ Babu 
Hara Mohan Bhuttacharjea of Beerbhoom occupies the second place in this 
division. 

The limit of 150 days has been exceeded by four Deputy Inspectors 
in tbo Presidency Division, and just reached by the Deputy Inspector of 
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Jessore. The average number of days on tour declined from 181 to 170, conraowwa 
owing, it Is stated, to the additional duties which devolved on Deputy Inspectors A0Kra “- 
upon the introduction of the Local Self-Government Act, and also to the with¬ 
drawal of the clerical assistance which they used to receive from the Educa¬ 
tion clerks of District Committees. As in the preceding year, Babu Phani 
Bhusan Bose of Moorshedabad was on tour for a longer period than any other 
officer of the division, and visited the largest number of schools, though he 
omitted to see two of his secondary'schools during the year. 

In the Rajshahye Division the average duration of tour has declined from 
184 to 173 days. Babu Uma Prasad De of Pubna has shown commendable 
activity, having been on tour for 230 days and having visited 463 schools. 

Pubna is, however, a district in which it is possible to make journeys by 
boat all the year round. The small number of schools visited by the Deputy 
Inspector of Dinagepore is insufficiently explained by the fact that the schools 
are scattered. In previous years this difficulty has not been felt. 

The average length of tour of Deputy Inspectors in the Dacca 
Division has risen from 147 to 186 days; Babu Bidyadhur Das of Fur- 
reedpore having spent 227 days on tour, and all the other officers having 
exceeded the prescribed limit of 160 days. The largest number of visits to 
secondary schools was made by the Deputy Inspector of Mymensingh, and 
the lar gest total number of schools was visited by the Deputy Inspector of 
Backergunge. 

In the Chittagong Division the average length of tour increased from 144 
days to 160. The‘limit of 160 days has been exceeded by the Deputy Inspec¬ 
tors of Tipperah and Noakholly, and would have been exceeded by the Deputy 
Inspector of Chittagong also, had not the district been without a Deputy 
Inspector for more than a month during the absence on deputation of Babu 
Kumad Pandhu Bose. 

In the Patna Division the average duration of tour has increased from 
197 to 208 days, all the officers having exceeded the prescribed minimum of 
150 days. Babu Bhagwan Prasad of Patna heads the list this year with 265 
days on tour and 333 visits in situ to schools. Babu Sajiwan Lai holds the next 
place with 242 days and 330 visits to schools.. 

In the Bhagulpore Division the average number of days on tour declined 
from 194 to. 192. Two of the officers, however, had a record of more than 
200 days, while the Deputy Inspector of Maldah fell short of the pres¬ 
cribed minimum by three days. There was a change of officers in this last 
• district, which may probably account for the result, though the present Deputy 
Inspector, Babu Mohim Cnundra Chatterjea, refers to duties connected with 
sub-committees of the District Board as having some bearing on the short 
outturn of work. 

In Orissa the limit was exceeded by each of the three officers, though 
Babu Bhagabati Charan Sen did not show sufficient activity on his trans¬ 
fer from Pooree to the more advanced district of Balasoro. The Chota Nagpore 
officers all exceeded the prescribed limit, Babu Krishna Kisor Adhikari, m.a., 
of Manbhoom, heading the list with 225 days on tour. The largest number 
of visits to schools is, however, returned from 8ingbhoom. 

81. Thus there is no very clear indication of the result of recent changes 
on the work of Deputy Inspectors. They have much new and responsible 
duty to discharge in advising District Boards, while at the same time they 
have lost the services of the Education clej-ks who formerly assisted them in 
office work. From these causes it was confidently predicted that their inspec¬ 
tion work would suffer through their being unduly confined to head-quarters. 

In the most advanced divisions—Presidency and Burdwan—this has turned out 
to be the case. But in Eastern Bengal and in Behar no such result has 
shown itself. It will not be forgotten that while the duties of these officers have 
in one direction increasod, in another they have declined owing to the transfer 
of direct educational work to the Board; and it is probable that the balance 
of these changes operates differently in different districts. There is no doubt, 
however, that it is a serious drawback to his efficiency that he should be kept 
at head-quarters doing the work of a clerk; and though tho Government has 
not found itself able to afford the necessary relief, complaints on this subject 
are loud add continuous. 
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eoNTBOttnro 32. The following table shows the amount of work done by the Sub-In- 

Aomcisa. spectors of eaeh district taken together, and the average for each division:— 

. . • 

Statement of Work done by Sub-Inspectors qf Schools during the year 1887-88. 


Districts. 

Number 
of BuW 
Inspectors. 

Days on 

tour. 

Number 
of schools 
visited. 

fetahoola 

under 

inspection. 

Rlkiisa. 

Burdwan Dlri-, 
Dion . 

'Burdwan .. ... 

Bankurah.• ... 

Beerhhoora.. 

ftlidnuporo. 

Hooi(hly ... ... ... ... 
..Howrah .. . 

ft 

4 

8 

10 

4 

2 

1,248 

801 

000 

2,234 

013 

834 

2,232 

2,038 

1,365 

4,048 

1,767 

453 

1,488 

1,878 

750 

4*817 

1.812 

735 

• 

Average for the Division—28 officers 

. 

222 

456 

802 


r24-Pcrgunnahs . 

Presidency i" i" 

* ,on .| Khoolna . 

^Moorsliodabad . 

8 

6 

6 

4 

4 

1,829 

1,3«8 

1,168 

900 

800 

8,4S0 

2,603 

2,110 

1,750 

1,745 

1,071 

8"fi 

1,188 

1,246 

811 


Average for the Division—28 officers 

. 

214 

415 

218 



Calcutta ••• ... 

1 

171 

401 

200 


11* j h>i « bye Divi*., 
sion . 

'Dinageporo. 

RajHhahye.. . 

Hungpore. 

Palma . 

Bogia . 

Darjeeling.. 

0 

3 

6 

4 

2 

1* 

1,313 

624 

032 

811 

3H0 

17. 

2,118 

007 

1,190 

1,660 

660 

310 

797 

407 

064 

566 

301 

33 

* Exclusive of onn Rub*Inspec¬ 
tor on special duty, 
t Inclusive of the work done 
by the Education clerk for 
two months only. 


^Julpigorce. 

2 

470t 

822f 

236 

Average for the Division—23 officers 

. 

204 

320 

147 

Dacca Division ...* 

'Dacca ... . 

Furroodpur . 

Mynicnsiugh . 

< backergunge . 

C 

4 

6 

6 

1,476 

006 

1,171 

1,240 

2.330 

1,793 

2,228 

3,004 

4,243 

1,928 

2,044 

2.581 


Avorage for the Division—21 officers 

. 

229 

446 

514 


Chittagong Divi¬ 
sion 

r Chittagong. 

| NoskhoUy. 

I Tipperah . 

cChittagong Hill Tracts. 

4 

3 

5 
« 

668 

611 

830 

138 

838 

1,042 

1,406 

44 

1.323 

1.843 

2.738 

10 

2 For six months only. 

Average for the Division—12* officers 


180 

266 

474 


fPatna... ... ... ••• 

1 Gya. 

1 feJliahabad . 

Patna Division Sarun. S.. 

| Chuiupuruu.. 

l TV1 ozufferporu . 

IDurblranga. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

3 

810 

1,038 

877 

034 

372 

840 

656 

1,551 

1,847 

1,030 

2,164 

617 

1.328 

1,2H8 

3.082 

1,126 

033 

2,4-.*8 
1,065 
1,209 

580 


Average for the Division—2Q officers 


221 

417 

453 


Bliagulpore Divi-. 
sion . 

rMonghvr . 

bliagulpore. 

Furneah . 

Malciah . 

^Southal re-gnnnahs . 

3 

4 

4 

2 

r» 

682 

007 

767 

370 

1,210 

1.192 

1,200 

1,273 

620 

1.203 

1,317 

1,468 

1.001 

338 

716 


Average for tho Division—'10 officers 


207 

298 

250 


Orissa Division ...» 

'Tutlack . 

Poorce . 

lialasore . 

* Orissa Tributary Melmla 

ft - 

2 

3 

6 

1,106 

469 . 

697 I 

1,080 

2,036 

845 

1,001 

1,001 

4,464 

1,712 

2,072 

1.255 

0 

Average for tho Division—15 officers 


223 

301 

033 


Chota Nagpore, 
Division ... ( 

rHftsaribagh. 

i/ohar.liigga . 

Slugbhooxn. 

i^Maiibhoom. 

»§ 

4 

2 

45 

462 

854 

604 

620 

1.028 

1,292 

1,260 

1.110 

447 

608 

207 

633 

§ Including Education clerk. 

Average for the Division—13 officers 


188 

363 

137 



Most of the Sub-Inspectors have been placed under the orders of the 
District Boards. The only exceptional cases are those of 21 officers (including 
two education clerks) employed in Calcutta, Chota Nagpore, theSonthal Pergun- 
nahs, and Darjeeling, in which tracts the Bengal Local Self-Government Act 
has not come into operation, and of 25 other Sub-Inspectors who were retained 
under the Department for the inspection of non-board schools in certain dis¬ 
tricts. Of these last seven are in tne Presidency Division, six in Behar, seven 
in the Eastern, and five in the Western Circle. It will probably be found 
convenient to place most, if not all, of the Sub-Inspectors under District Boards, 
in order to secure a fair distribution of work among the whole staff ef officers. 
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33. The following Sub-Inspectors fell short of the prescribed minimum of 
200 days on tour. They number 25 out of a total of 184 officers. Notice is not 
taken of those cases in which failure to obtain the minimum is sufficiently ex¬ 
plained. either by a change of officers or by absence on leave :— 


Division. Name of officer. 

Mohesh Chandra Chatterjea 
(Additional Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor). 

Bubdwan ,..-j Braja Ballabh Mitra 
Durga Das Ghosh 
Raj Kumar Bose ... 

Hara Mohan Roy 

r Madhu Sudan Sarkar 
Presidency ... < Hari Cliaran Mookerjea 
CJogendra Nath Banorjea 

C Baj Kumar Chakravarti 
... < Hari Har Mitra 

( Damodar Prasad Sarkar 

C Sarada Kanta Sen ... 

(, Prasanna Kumar Sen 

CFarak Ahmed 
(. Hara Nath Deb 

! Nursing Behari 
Kasim Uddin ... 

Prayag Dutt. 

Naga Itam 

! 8arada Prasad Gh<»se 
Radha Krishna Sarkhel 
JoKc shwar Mor.kerjea 
Annada Prasad Chatterjea 

Chota Nagpoek Sital Chandra Chatterjea ... 

Obissa ... Bhagabati Cliaran Das 


RAJ8KAHTE 


Dacca 


C HITTAGOKG 


Patna 


Board or 
Departmental. 

District. 

Number of days on 
tour. 

Departmental 

Burdwan 

147 (11 months). 

Board 

Ditto 

139 ( 9 

ii 

). 

Do. 

Midnapore 

199 


Do. 

Howrah 

104- 



Do. 

Bankura 

154 (10J 

ii 

)- 

Do. 

Jessoro 

170 



Do. 

Ditto ..i 

183 



Do. 

Ditto 

187 



Do. 

Julpigori 

193 



Do. 

Ruugpore 

196 



Departmental 

Darjeeling Terai 

171 



Ditto 

Dacca 

199 



Board ... 

Fur-eedporo ... 

178 



Do. 

Chittagong 

190 



Do. ... 

Tipperah 

169 (11 

i* 

)- 

Do, 

Shahabad 

177 (10i 

»» 

). 

Do. 

Sarun 

197 


Departmental 

Mozuffcrpore ... 

177 



Board 

Ditto 

126 ( 8 

ii 

). 

Do. 

Purneali 

119 (11 


)- 

)- 

). 

Do. 

Maldah 

161 ( 9^ 


Departmental 

Sonthal Perghs. 

161 (lo£ 

»» 

Ditto 

Ditto 

138 ( 9 

» 

)• 

Ditto ... 

Manhhoom ... 

198 (11 

tt 

)• 

Board 

Cuttack 

195 




In some of these cases satisfactory explanations of tho short outturn of 
work have been furnished; in others the officers have been warned or penalties 
have been inflicted. It is worth observing that three Board Sub-Inspectors in 
the single district of Jessore came under unfavourable comment; and the Inspec¬ 
tor complains that the Board took no notice of their laxity even after its atten¬ 
tion had been called to it. 

34. Tho following officers arc specially noticeable for their activity. In 
every case the Sub-Inspector has either been on tour more than 250 days or has 
visited in situ more than 600 schools :— 


Division. 


Name of officer. 


Foard or 
Department. 


District. 


Dsy9 on Schools 
tour, visited. 


Burdwan 


Rasik Lai Dan ... 

Lai Mohan Bidyanidki 
Sital Prasad Dutt 
Romanath Ghosh. 

Syamn Charon Sen 
l^Giris Chandra Som 

C Gopal Chandra Chatterjea 
, < Nobin Chandra Kar ... 

( Aran Chandra Ganguli 


Presidency ... 

i 

Rajahahye ... Krishna Gopal Chatterjea 

I 

Dacca 


-l 


Raj Kumar Das 

Times Chandra Das Gupta 

Kali Kisor Som 


Patna 


Buagdltoeb ... 

Chota Nag- 
tomb 

OaikssA 


f Sitaram Chandra 
. < Bhairab Bahai 
CChhedi Lai 

Giribardhari Lai 

C Pran Krishna Banorjea 
(.Siv Saukar Lai 

f Dwarkanath Ghosh 
(, Chandranath Palit 


Board 

Do. 

I)o. 

.Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Burdwan 

Ditto 

Miduaporo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Beerbhoom 


285 

248 

244 

203 

223 

209 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. m 

Departmental 

Ditto 

Board 

Do. 


Julpigori 

Dacca 

Backergunge... 
Ditto ... 

Gya 

Do. 

Do. 

Bhagulpcro ... 

Singbhum 

Ditto 

Balasore 

Cuttack 


459 

637 

815 

608 

608 

447 


Do. ... 24-Pergunnahs 280 473 

Departmental Khoolna ... 208 420 

B< ard ... Moorshedabad 202 694 


257 607 


287 

283 

206 

258 

283 

276 


434 

627 

7u5 

497 

620 

608 


268 347 


253 
22 8 

256 

200 


557 

678 

333 

743 


CONTROLLING 

AQBNC1ES. 
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These officers, I have stated, are specially notioeable for their activity, but 
it does not follow that activity is in .every case synonymous with efficient 
inspection. When, for example, 815 schools are -visited in a tour of 244 days, 
or still more conspicuously, 743 schools in 20b days, it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that the time of these officers would nave been better employed if 
they had given more time to the examination of each school, and had not 
aimed at rushing through three or four schools in a day. Energy and activity 
are among the highest merits of an inspecting officer, but it has repeatedly, been 
pointed out that they can be overdone. Thoroughly satisfactory work can be 
secured without rising to such extravagant figures as those just noticed; and 
I should be inclined to say that, exceptionally favourable circumstances apart, 
the most useful work would be done by an officer who was on tour for some¬ 
thing like 250 days in the year and inspected something like 500 schools in 
that time. At the same time it should be remembered that an officer may 
make a good show of schools inspected, when the number of schools actually 
visited by him is but Bmall. An instance may be given from the Bhudruck sub¬ 
division of Balasore, where the Sub-Inspector has 945 schools under him. Of 
these he visited 55 more than once, 100 once, and 753 not at all. Ashe paid alto¬ 
gether 333 visits to schools, it follows that the 55 schools which he specially 
favoured received more than four visits each—a distribution which cannot be com¬ 
mended, and which, in the interests of tho 753 neglected schools, appears to 
deserve the careful attention of the District Board. 

35. The effect of the 20-mile rule on the journeys of Sub-Inspectors has 
been much canvassed; and the rule has been freely condemned both by 
inspecting officers and by District Boards. Up to the time of the introduc¬ 
tion of that rule, the efforts of the Department had been directed against hasty 
and inefficient inspection. With one school to every three square miles 
throughout Bengal, it was obvious that if scnools were to be visited in succes¬ 
sion and carefully inspected, each day’s journey must . be a short one. The 
Department had finally succeeded in impressing on inspecting officers the 
necessity,' under ordinary conditions, of visiting only two, or at the outside 
three, schools in a day, and of limiting their day’s journey to 10, 12, or 15 
miles. The 20-mile rule gave a serious shook to the habits thus formed. It 
then became the clear interest of each inspecting officer, if he would avoid 
loss, to extend his day’s journey beyond that limit and so gain the benefit of 
mileage-rates. Thus in six divisions out of nine there is an increaso both in 
the number of miles covered and in tne number of schools seen; that is to say, 
in the words of the Presidency Inspector, the inspection has become “ hurried 
and careless. ” In the Presidency Division, indeed, though fewer schools 
have been visited than in tho previous year, more miles have been got ever 
and larger traveling allowances drawn. Again, in the Burdwan Division, 
though the Sub-Inspectors were on tour for more days in the year, they 
visited fewer schools in that time. It is to be feared that, as in the previous 
case, the explanation is that schools wore passed by en route , in order that 20 
miles might be covered before the day was out. In the Chittagong Division, 
where again, though travelling bills have increased, there is a reduction both 
in the number of days on tour and in that of schools visited, a different 
explanation is givon. Tho withdrawal of the clerical assistance formerly 
afforded to Deputy Inspectors by the Education Clerk of the District Com¬ 
mittee, has thrown the burden of clerioal duties not only on the Deputy 
Inspector, but also on the Sudder Sub-Inspector, whose aid the former invokes. 
The evil resulting from this arrangement is two-fold: in tho first place, it 
reduces the efficiency of these officers by employing them on the inferior 
duties of a clerk when they ought to be inspecting; in the seoond, it entails 
additional cost in the shape of increased travelling allowance necessitated bv 
frequent returns to head-quarters. . On these grounds, it is urged that it would 
be an economical measure for Government to sanction, a clerk on Rs. 20 or 
Rs. 25 a month for each Deputy Inspector. The saving may possibly be 
disputed, but there is little doubt as to the increase of efficiency that would 
result; and on that point all inspecting officers are agreed. It should be 
thoroughly understood that the orders of Government requiring the Magistrate 
to give the Deputy Inspector what clerical assistance he needs, are a dead 
lettor; and this fact has already been brought to the notioe of Government. 
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36. The work done by the chief gurus and inspecting pundits is shown in 
the following statement 


Division, 




Number of men 

Number of visits 




employed. 

to schools. 

'Presidency 



... 

... 182 

27,416 

Calcutta 

... 

... 


2 

1.024 

Burdwan 


... 


... 808 

78.192 

Bajshahye ... 

... 

... 


60 

19.027 

Dacca 


... 


61 

82.311 

Chittagong 

... 


... 

46 

22 932 

Patna 

I.. 

... 

... 

122 

41,981 

Bh&gulpore 

Chota N&gpore ... 

... 

... 


... 

... 100 

14 

20,180 

4.000 

Orissa 


... 


92 

47,268 

Orissa Tributary Mehals 

... 

... 


11 

1,961 




Total 

998 

291,277 


37. It will be remembered that a chief guru is a teacher, selected as being 
a man of influence in his neighbourhood, who has a school of his own to look 
after, and who visits other schools within easy reach. He is also the medium 
by which orders and notices are conveyed from the Department to the schools ; 
and for these services he receives two or three or four rupees a month in addition 
to his earnings as a teacher. An inspecting pundit has no school of his own ; 
hq is an officer subordinate to the Sub-Inspector, inspects schools over a much . 
larger area than a chief guru, and receives pay and tiavelling allowance 
amounting to about Rs. 20 a month or more. . In previous reports I have 
advocated the employment of chief gurus in preference to inspecting pundits, as 
being cheaper and as likely to prove a more searching and efficient agency of 
subordinate inspection. At the same time I have contended that a final settle¬ 
ment of the question must bo loft to fuller experience. That experience has 
now been gained, and I am bound to say that the balance of opinion is strongly 
and incontestably in favour of the system of inspecting pundits, though some 
doubtful notes are still heard. In the 24-Pergunnahs, out of 75 chief gurus, the 
number of those that sent up pupils of their own to the upper primary or 
middle scholarship examinations fell from 41 to 35—an indication that their 
own schools are being neglected. Chief gurus are no longer employed in the 
Moorshedabad district; nor, except in the Ranaghat sub-division, in Nuddea. Of 
the Burdwan Division the Inspector remarks, after quoting the number of visits 
paid to schools :—“ There is nothing in those figures to show that the chief gurus 
neglected their own pathsalas by inspecting too many primary schools.” So in 
Bankoora there are still 100 chief gurus to four inspecting pundits, and in 
Midnapore 68 chief gurus. But the Deputy Inspectors of Hooghly, Howrah, 
and Burdwan “ condemn the chief gurus as a class as utterly useless, their ins- 

S ections having no value and bearing no fruit in that way. Most of them, 
owever, admit that these men are very useful in various other ways, such as 
collection of returns and the like.” In the Rajshaliye Division tho Inspector 
writes :— Ci The unanimous opinion of Deputy Inspectors is in favour of inspect¬ 
ing pundits as compared with chief gurus. The Deputy Inspector of .Rangpur 
declares the chief gurus to be as a class untrustworthy, and both he and the 
Deputy Inspector of Bogra give instances of tho detection of chief gurus in 
dishonesty. The Deputy Inspector of Dinajpur speaks very strongly of the 
useful work done by the inspecting pundits in his district, and lays stress on 
their value in keeping up the interest of the villages in their pathsalas, as well 

as in starting new ones.. I can only repeat that on this * point I am 

entirely in accord with the Deputy Inspectors. I do not think that any system 
of payment can be devised which will not be a temptation to a chief guru to 
acamp his work.” The District Boards of Pubna and Rajshaliye have also 
found the chief-guru system a failure, and have replaced it by that of inspect¬ 
ing pundits. In the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions there are no chief gurus, 
and the work of the inspecting pundits has been found satisfactory. In the 
Patna Division the chief-guru system first took its rise, and for many years it 
was warmly supported. The Inspector now writes:—“ Tho old order of chief 
gurus has now passed away from every district in tho division excepting only 
Shahabad; and the groat superiority of tho new order of circle pundits, which 
has replaced it, leaves no room for doubt but that the new system of working, 
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although attended by extra cost, will folly justify itself.” The Assistant Ins* 
pector of the Bhagulpore Division writes:—‘‘In Behar money spent on chief 
gurus is sheer waste; ” and he strongly advocates the employment of an ade* 
quate number of circle pundits for purposes of inspection. He would, however, 
still make use of chief gurus, not for inspection, but for the distribution of 
returns and the collection of notices. The Joint Inspector of Orissa also 
declares on the whole in favour of inspecting pundits as an auxiliary agency of 
inspection. * 

The question is one which will now have to be settled by the District 
Boards; and so far as can be gatherod from the reports, their opinion has 
already declared itself in the direction indicated above. 

38. On the formation of the District Boards under Act III (B.C.) of 1886 
the old District Committees of Public Instruction ceased to exist, except in 
certain non-regulation districts, namely, those of the Chota Nagpore Division, 
the Sonthal Porgunnahs, Darjooling, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and the 
Orissa Tributary Mehals, where the Act has not yet come into operation. Each 
of the District Committeos of Hazaribagh, Lohardugga, and Singbhoom met 
twice in the year to consider questions relating to the management of the zillah 
school and to award lower primary scholarships; and the Manbhoom Committee 
met five times for the transaction of similar business. In the Sonthal Per-' 
gunnahs the Committee revised the rules for the encouragement of primary 
education. The Darjeeling Committee takes an active interest in the zillah 
school, now of the middle class, and is very anxious to see it raised to the 
status of a high school. The functions of the Committee are discharged in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts by the Deputy Commissioner, and in the Orissa 
Tributary Mehals by the Superintendent. 

39. In reference to the working of the District Boards, the information 
given in the divisional reports is of a somewhat fragmentary character. This was 
probably unavoidable at the close of the first complete year of their operations, 
since the Boards did not all come into existence on tho same date, nor 
did all of them at once assume active charge of educational work. The Bengal 
Local Self-Government Act was introduced on the 1st October 1886 into sixteen 
districts, namely, the eleven districts of the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions, 
together with Dacca, Furreedpore, Itajshahye, Pubua, and Patna; though in 
many of these districts active operations wero postponed until the 1st April 
following. During the year under report the Act was extended to all the 
regulation districts of the province and to the non-regulatiou district of 
Julpaiguri. In some instances, however, as for example in Backergunge and 
Mymensingh, tho Boards did not undertake full charge of their educational duties 
until nearly the close of the year under report. 

40. The educational duties transferred to District Boards included tho 
management of Government primary and middle schools, English and verna¬ 
cular ; the control of the grant-in-aid allotment for middle schools under private 
management; the control of the grant for prim ary education, together with the 
conduct of the annual examinations for rewards and the award of primary 
scholarships. To enable them to carry out the duties thus devolving on them, 
the services of nearly all the Sub-Inspectors were transferred to the Boards; 
21 officers of this class being alone retained, in as many districts, for the super¬ 
vision of schools in municipalities and cantonments, which under the Act were 
excluded from the control of the Boards. The charges for these services were 
estimated at the amount of the actual expenditure twoyears before ; and expand¬ 
ing sources of revenue, namely pounds and ferries, being at the same time made 
over, the Government added a lump grant, for educational and all other services 
together, sufficient to balance the account. The amount of this grant is not 
heteafter to be reduced, but may be increased ;-and the Boards will also Lave 
the benefit of whatever enhanced revenue their transferred sources of income 
may bring. The educational demands upon them to be met from any such 
increase of revenue will be very great for a long time to come. Applications 
for new grants to middle schools have been very numerous in the last three 
years, but the Department has been unable to sauction any of thenig in 
the absence of an increased allotment for grants-in-aid. All these applications 
have been made over to the Boards, in the hope that, partly by savings in the 
estimate for sanctioned grants, and partly by increasing revenue under other 
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heads, money may be found to meet these demands* The grant for aiding 
primary schools has long been admitted to.be inadequate; and by more than one 
District Board indications have been given of a desire to replace rewards after 
examination by fixed stipends—a much-more costly system, involving large 
additional demands upon the Board’s resources. The staff of Sub-Inspectors 
is admittedly insufficient for its duties, and will have to be increased as soon 
as the Boaracan find the necessary funds There appears also, as before stated, 
to be a general tendency to substitute the more costly agency of inspecting 
pundits for chief gurus. 

41* The position and duties of inspecting officers of all classes have been 
greatly altered by the introduction of the Act. The Inspectors have been 
relieved of the duty of passing the salary and travelling bills of Sub-Inspectors, 
and the establishment and grant-in-aid bills of middle schools under public and 
private management respectively. On the other hand, the transfer has involved 
much correspondence on these points with District Boards, who require detailed 
explanations where formerly a simple order sufficed. Tnis is no doubt a 
transient phase. A difficulty of a more permanent character lies in the 
correspondence resulting from tlio Inspector’s visits to schools under the control 
of thd Boards. In former days whon faults were discovered, the Inspector 
dealt with the matter directly, enforcing the necessary improvement or 
inflicting a penalty by an order passed on the spot. Henceforward it will 
bo necessary to justify in detail to the District Board the circumstances and 
grounds of his recommendation. 

The Deputy Inspector remains a departmental officer, but with his previous 
duties very largely modified. He is no longer in administrative charge of all 
the schools in a district, but only of the few that are retained under the Depart¬ 
ment. Over schools under the Board he has no direct control, and his functions 
with regard to them are limited to inspecting and reporting. On the other 
hand, in those districts in which no departmental Sub* Inspector lias been 
reserved, the Deputy Inspector has undivided charge of schools of every class 
in municipalities ana cantonments, in addition to grant in-aid high schools and 
girls’ schools, which are everywhere retained under departmental control. Again, 
in every district he lias lost the services of the Education clerk, who used 
formerly to do his clerical work; and this, as already explained, is a serious 
drawback to his efficiency. It is observable that the Deputy Inspector 
is not always a member of the District Board. Thus in the Presidency 
Division, the Deputy Inspectors of Nuddea and Jessore alone are ex-officio 
members of the Board, though proposals were on foot to give a similar position 
to these officers in the 24-Pcrgunnahs and Khulna—not, however, in Murshoda- 
bad. In the Burdwan Division only three Deputy Inspectors out of six are 
members. In the Rajsliahye Division some Deputy Inspectors are members 
ex-officio , and one is an elected member, while in two districts they have no 
place on the Boards. As Mr. Bellett points out, there is something to be said 
noth for and against the presence of tho Deputy Inspector on the Board. On 
the one hand, if he is a member, he can give invaluable assistance to the 
Board, both by way of information and by way of advice, without the delay 
and inconvenience of correspondence ; ana as an officer constantly travelling 
all over the district, he would, it may be supposed, be able to be of service 
in other matters besides education. On the other hand, there is the danger 
that by virtue of his superior knowledge he might either have all the Board’s 
educational work thrust upon him* to the detriment of his regular duties, or 
(from a different point of view) bo allowed to take command of the whole 
educational business of the Board, and from that position fight with and defy 
the Inspector, his superior officer, to the injury of discipline and the complete 
subversion of local self-government properly understood. But as the Boards, 
in their incipient stage, seem to require light and leading more than anything 
else, the balance of advantage would seem to lie on the side of making 
each Deputy Inspector a member of the Board. If the Deputy Inspector 
is hot a member, ne necessarily remains in almost complete ignorance of the 
working of the Boards and of their dealings with the schools that ho has to 
inspect; and this is not conducive to his efficiency. 

The Sub-Inspectors (with the exception of the departmental Sub-Inspector 
in those* districts that possess one) have now become servants of tho Board, 
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but .with their claims to promotion in the graded list carefully safe-guarded. 
Their duties are much the same as before, except that they have been generally 
placed in charge of secondary schools, for the supervision of which' they are 
not always fitted, and which were -formerly looked after by the Deputy 
Inspector. Occasional complaints have been made that the Sub-Inspector, 
as the servant of the Board, is .inclined to ignore and oppose the Deputy 
Inspector, formerly his superior officer. Difficulties of thiB kind were 
anticipated, but I am glad to be able to say that they are of rare occurrence. 
Only one case has been flagrant enough to roquire official censure; and in'" that 
instance the Sub-Inspector was transferred, with the consent of the Board, 
to a less desirable district. The fact is that the promotion of a Board Sub 
Inspector still rosts largely upon tho good opinion of the Deputy and the Circle 
Inspector; and the Sub-Inspector knows hotter than to offend these officers 
needlessly. 

42. The educational work of the Boards is in most districts dealt with in 
the first instance by educational sub-committees, whose proceedings are after* 
wards confirmed by the Boards. Another mode, of delegation is provided by 
the appointment of Local Boards, to which District Boards are empowered 
under the Act to transfer any or all of the duties arising within the’ Local 
Board’s area, together with adequate funds for the discharge of such duties. 
Transfers of this kind wore gradually carried out during the year in many 
districts. Thus, in tho Presidency Division, educational duties were entrusted 
to Local Boards from the 1st of April lt>87 in Jcssore, later in tho year in 
Moorshcdabad, and after its close in Nuddea. In tho 24-Pergunnahs and 
Khulna no transfer has yet been made. Similar proposals were sanctioned 
towards the close of the year for the districts of the Burdwan Division. In 
the Rajshahye Division, Local Boards appear to have been appointed during 
the year in the districts of Rajshahye ana Pubna only. In the Patna Division, 
Chumparun is the only district without a Local Board. It is pointed out that 
Local Boards are necessarily dependent on, and guided by, the local Sub 
Inspectors, and that these officers are not always qualified for the virtual control 
of educational administration, oven in a small area. The duties transferred to 
the Boards variod widely in different districts, and were often limitod to the 
control of primary education. 

43. As to the general character of the work done by tho District and 
Local Boards, it is too early yet to form any decided opinion. It was natural 
to suppose that at the outset they would take no very strong or independent 
line, but simply conform to the traditions and practices of the Department to 
whose duties they succeeded. It appears, however, that the Boards have not 
followed a uniform policy in educational matters. The Assistant Inspector of 
the Bhagulpore Division writes of them :—“ During the short time they have 
been at work, there has been not a single instance of any friction between them and 
the Department; the suggestions and recommendations of the inspecting officers 
have been always duly considered and adopted, and the Inspector of Schools has 
been often consulted m important matters.” Still, some inconvenience has been 
felt from delay in the despatch of business by the Boards. In the neighbouring 
division of Patna a less confident note is heard. In the districts of Patna and Sarun, 
there have been no particular changes, and the working of the Board has been 
satisfactory. Of Gya it is said that “ the Board has done nothing in connection 
with education that would look like its own work.” But of Shahabad—*“ it 
is a fact that the Shahabod District Board has not worked smoothly with the 
Department.” The Inspector condemns the action of the Chumparun Board 
on one point—“ It has most unwisely, iii my opinion, amalgamated cattle* 
pounds with pathsalas, and the teachers are charged with the management of 
these pounds in addition to their own duties.” I may remark that the 

E olicy has been followed in the districts of Hooghly and Jessore, and that it hoj 
ecu strongly recommended for general adoption, on the ground that by thus 
increasing the emoluments of the poundkeeper-guru, you secure a better class of 
-men for the work of instruction. In Orissa ‘‘ the working of these bodies has 
been watched with interest by the District Deputy Inspectors, who have given 
them all reasonable advice and assistance.” liut in Balasore considerable 
friction seems to have been caused by the presence on the Boards of certain 
members holding positions subordinate to the Deputy and Sub-Inspectors, on 
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whose work they are thus enabled to sit in judgment. The difficulty is said to 
be intensified in Balasore by the rancorous party«spirit which prevails in that 
district, and which finds such frequent expression in the vernacular papers. 
The Dacca Inspector remarks that even now there are some indications that the 
duties of District Boards will have to be modified before long; but he gives no 
more explicit intimation of his views. The District Board of Chittagong seems 
to'have followed an independent course :— u All praise or blame,” writes the 
Deputy Inspector, u for the manner in which it has managed its work is 
entirely its own, for it has little consulted the Education Department, and has 
not been much guided by it.” Complaints are also made of delay and 
other shortcomings ; “ but,” the writer concludes, “ the Board has had only 
a year’s trial; it should not be judged harshly yet; it is hoped that as it gains 
experience it will manage education as well as the Department, if it works in 
harmony with it.” In Tipperah, too, the Deputy Inspector observes that his 
opinion is not always asked for, or if asked for, not much regarded by the Dis¬ 
trict Board; and again there are complaints of delay and also of partiality. 
Under the rules, the Boards are required to report their proceedings on certain 
matters and at certain stages to the Inspector, but not to any lower officer; and 
the Assistant Inspector remarks that he knows absolutely nothing of what is done 
by the Boards in the Chittagong Division. The Inspector of the Rajshahye 
Division finds that the District Boards take but a languid interest in educational 
matters, though he is not yet prepared to express a decided opinion as to the 
effects of the change. In the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions there are no 
complaints of friction; though in the latter, occasional omissions and failure 
to comply with rules are noticed on the part of the Boards, especially in the 
matter of keeping the Inspector informed of their proceedings. The officer 
remarks that “the District Boards are still in their infancy; . . . .as they 

gain experience they will be in a better position to supervise primary edu¬ 
cation, ” though it may be gathered that as to secondary education ho is less 
confident. 

The District Boards have generally furnished independent reports of their 
educational work for the year, though in some instances it is observed that they 
have adopted bodily the report of the Deputy Inspector. 

44. So far as it is possible to frame any forecast of the educational policy 
that the Boards, as a whole, are likely to follow, I cannot say that I have 
found any grounds for apprehension as to the future, especially in regard to 
the interests of primary education. In the first year of their operations, it is 
true that there have been complaints of delay in the payment of stipends, 
rewards, and (less frequently) of grant-in-aid bills. It is also true that in 
general they have not spent up to the full amount of their assignments, 
evidently in the fear of exceeding their resources. In one instance a vacant 
Sub-1nspectorship was not filled up, lest the Board might trench upon its road- 
cess income. But even so, it is not primary education that has suffered, for 
the expenditure under that head has generally exceeded the assignment; the 
savings have been made in other directions. The estimates for the current 
year and for 1889-90 show that the Boards have in most cases provided for 
increased educational expenditure, presumably from their surplus revenues. 
Exceptions to this rule are rare. In two instances the Board, has curtailed the 
assignment for primary education on the ground that its income from ferries and 
pounds has fallen considerably short of the amount estimated at the time of 
transfer—a serious difficulty, which has been represented to Government by tlio 
Commissioner. Another District Board appeared to have reduced its estimate 
for primary education from Rs. 17,000 to Rs. 13,000; but the reduction was only 
apparent. The District Board of Rajshahye has declared in favour of fixed 
stipends in supersession of the results system ; and in some other districts tbc 
allotment for the former method of payment has been raised at the expense of 
the latter. This is an open question of policy, on which it may be expected 
that the Boards will take different views. On the one hand, the desire to give 
stability to the most deserving and successful schools; on the other, the neces¬ 
sity of spreading a limited grant over a large area,—these are the contending 
principles, each of which will find its advocates. A departmental system must 
be uniform; but I see clear gain in the diversities of policy that will cer¬ 
tainly be manifested in the operations of the Boards. According to the existing 
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orders, no change in educational policy is to be carried out without the sanction 
of Government. Such a limitation of the powers of the Boards is in full 
accordance with the recommendations of the Education Commission, and is 
clearly necessary in order to secure continuity in educational administration 
and to reduce the chances of injury from hasty experiments* But I do not read 
the orders as meaning that in every district one uniform rule shall be followed 
in matters of school administration; this would be to sacrifice that “ freedom 
and variety of education,” which the Government of India, in the Resolution 
appointing the Commission, regarded as “an essential condition* in any sound 
and complete educational system.” I believe, for example, that the question 
of inspecting pundits or chief gurus, to which I have referred at length, may 
be safely left to the decision of each District Board. Some Boards have already 
taken steps to increase the number of their Sub-Inspectors; while in one 
instance a reduction has been proposed in order to save money for expenditure 
on other heads. Experience alone can show the Boards where economies can be 
most safely effected, and in what directions they can most usefully expend any 
surplus funds that may come under their control. Still,though premature criticism 
is to be deprecated, it will not be unfair to say that the proposal of one District 
Board to grant Rs. 1,0C0 towards the construction of a high school building 
within the head-quarters municipality seems to involve not only a two-fold viola¬ 
tion of the rules, but a strange misconception of the purposes for which money 
was entrusted to it. Other District Board? have also set apart money for the 
maintenance of schools situated within municipalities, in apparent forgetful¬ 
ness of the fact that no contribution, is made by those bodies to tho District 
Fund. 

45. Ono word may be said on the subject of tc friction.” In the few 
differences that I have had with District Boards, I have found that on a candid 
representation of tho facts the causes of difference have in every case disappeared. 
When more serious difficulties have arisen, and some form of arrangement or 
compromise was desirable, it has been readily accepted. When the Boards 
were, one after another, coming into existence and assuming charge of their 
duties, I sometimes found it necessary at the outset to trench upon the province 
of the Boards, and to take action which 1 had ceased to have the right to take, in 
order to avoid obstructive delay and to hand over the busine&s of administration 
as a going concern in working order. In no case lias a Board finally refused 
to confirm tho action taken. On a general review of the causes of friction that 
have arisen here and there, I should be disposed to say that while Boards are 
grateful for advice and suggestions when asked for, and even when not asked 
for if given with an obviously helpful purpose, they resent interference with 
the duties that have been entrusted to them. In saying this 1 do not wish to 
utter one word of complaint against any departmental officer. It is only natural 
that officers who have hitherto had the work of education in their o^rn hands, 
should still take a keen interest in its j>rogress, and should seek to avert any 
lapse from the standard to hieh they have been accustomed, even though such 
lapses are * inevitable incidents of a change of system. But it is no less neces¬ 
sary for departmental officers to remember that District Boards have rights 
secured to them under the Act, and that any attempt to limit those rights in the 
interests of education will certainly be resisted. It may be assumed that officers 
of the Department know for the present a good deal more about school manage¬ 
ment than a District Board knows They -can best utilise their knowledge in 
the interests of education by adopting towards the Board such an attitude of 
friendly vigilance as will make it clear that, while always ready to render help 
when help is desired or is necessary, it is equally their wish that the Board 
should learn how to do for itself, and to do well, the work which has been 
entrusted to its hands. I am glad to be able to state that this is the attitude 
which officers of the Department have almost uniformly taken up. 
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in,—UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

46. The demand for collegiate instruction goes on increasing, and with mavnuiTT 

it the supply. There is an increase of six in the number of colleges, from »»ccatioi». 

27 to 33. ' Government colleges have fallen from 13 to 11, by the transfer of 
tW9 to local management; aided colleges have increased from 7 to 8; and 
unaided colleges from 7 to 13. One municipal college also appears in the 
returns. 

Two more second-grade .colleges have been opened in Calcutta—the 
Bangahasi College, started originally as a high school by Mr. G. C. Bose, 

M.A*, P.0.8., a returned Agricultural Scholar, and the Roberts Memorial College. 

The former had 53 students at the close of the year; the latter had 3 only. 

Two more collegiate institutions have been for the first time included in the 
list, though neither of them is now. The first is Bishop’s College in Circular 
Boad, founded in 1820, and affiliated to the University in 1860; the second is 
the Doveton Institution for Young Ladies, in which college classes were for the 
first time opened in 1886, after the repeated success of its pupils at the 
Entrance examination. 

Outside Calcutta, also, two new colleges have been opened, teaching 
like the former to the standard of the First Arts examination. The first is 
the college department attached to the Uttarpara School, which owes its 
existence to the liberality of the late Babu Joykissen Mookcrjea, for upwards 
of forty years a constant friend and zealous supporter of education in his native 
town of Uttarpara. _ The Uttarpara Government School in particular owed, 
and owes, much to his liberality, in the shape of a permanent endowment of 
Bs. 1,200 a year founded conjointly by him and his late brother in 1846. In 
1887 Babu Joykissen Mookeijea requested the Government of Bengal, in view 
of the general advance of higher education, to sanction the opening of college 
classes in connexion with the Uttarpara School. He proposed that the school 
should continue to be a Government institution, but that the attached college 
department should be under private (namely, his own) management, receiving 
aia from Government. The form of aid asked for was not any pecuniary 
contribution, but the right oi using the college buildings, library, and servants, 
and an interchange of services between the teaching staff of the college and the 
school; in return for which Babu Joykissen Mookerjea undertook to maintain 
an efficient staff capable^ of teaching up to the First Arts standard of the 
Calcutta University, providing for that purpose a furthor permanent endowment 
yielding Rs. 100 a month, and agreeing to pay in addition whatever monthly 
sum, over and above the fee-receipts and the income of the endowment, was 
required to maintain the college department in efficiency. This proposition 
was, however, opposed to the declared policy of Government; and was met 
by the counterproposal that, the Uttarpara School, together with* its new 
college department, should be made over to a local board of management, in 
' whim Babu Joykissen Mookeijea or his representatives should have a predomi¬ 
nant voice. The surplus balance at credit of the school, amounting to Bs. 3,580, 
was also to be made over to the board for the joint purposes of the school and 
college. The offer was accepted; and arrangements for the transfer of toe 
joint institution to the management of a local committee, of which the 
Collector of Hooghly was to bo ez-offlcio President, were completed after 
(he close of the year, though Babh Joykissen Mookeijea did not live to see 
it.actually qarried out. The college department was opened in June 1887, 
and had 29 pupils on the 31st March following; the staff of the school being 
permitted, pending final arrangements, to assist in the work of the college 
classes. ' The other new institution of this class is the Tej Narayan Jubilee 
College at Bhagulpore, originally-established in 1883 as a school with an 
endowment of Bs. 150 a month settled upon it by its proprietor, Bai Tej 
Narayan Singh Bahadoor, and raised to the rank of a second-grade college in 
1887 in honour of the Jubilee. All these colleges have been opened without 
any direct aid from Government, though in consequence of the interchange of 
serviceSSabove referred to, which must be regarded as having a definite money 
value, toe Uttarpara College Department has been returned as an aided 
institution* 
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mnvHfikrr 47. The following tablegives the usual statistics of attendance in colleges, 

kDocMio*. together with the. rates of fees:— 

Statement ef Attendance in Colleges for General JBetueation. 


Govsbbmbbz— 

First-grade Colleges* 

presidency College . *•« 

Hooghly „ ••• 

Xrishnagar » !!! . 

Patua m ••• 

Bavenshaw „ Cuttack . 

^S^a^SohooY(Collom classes} II! 

Second-grade Colleges* 

Sanskrit College.. 

Calcutta Madrassaa . 

Chittagong College . 


Total 


Municipal— 

Midnapore College 


General Assembly's College, Calcutta 
Free Church „ 

fit. Xavier's „ 

London Mission „ Bhowanipore 

Dovoton „ Calcutta ... 

fit. Paul’s School, Darjeeling (College classes) 

Karuil Victoria College.«• 

Vttarpara College . 


Total 


UBAIBSB— 


Metropolitan Institution 
SS&artinidro ciiii 


Albert 
Bipon 
Maharaja's 
Jagannath 
Berhampore 
Bishop's 

Tej Narayan Jubilee 
Bmgabasi 
Boborts Memorial 


Calcutta 


Burdwan 
Dacca ... 

Calcutta 

Bhsgulpore 

Calcutta 


Kobertu Memorial uaiemia ... ... 

Doveton Institution for Young Ladies (College classes) 

Total 

Gbasb total 


Monthly 

— r "... . . 

Nraraw of tub bolls at txb mm o* *aa tbab. 


1884. 

1885. 

1880. 

188K. 

;* 

Ba. 





1 

It 

848 

804 

180 

258 

888 

e 

180 

141 

1*8 

104 

.100 

« 

946 

14* 

181 

108 

$m 

8 

m 

48 

08 

81 

T» 

6 

178 

714 

104 

289 

870 

4 

88 ! 

29 

8ft 

88 

60 

9 

81 

57 

44 

78 

110 

8 

0 

8 

8 

4 

0 

5 

50 

58 

46 

54 

60 

2 

SO 

15 

80 

15 

88 

8 

29 

22 

26 

m 

46 


1.145 

892 

694 

1.087 

1,883 

6 

19 

28 

81 

84 

48 

5 

165 

274 

804 

842 

415 

5 

272 

280 

278 

202 

808 

6 

170 

108 

'206 

160 

189 

0 

59 

70 

64 

61 

68 

5 

47 

46 

25 

16 

16 

10 



8 

0 

8 

8 




9 

80 

4 





29 


713 

877 

875 

795 

-962 

8 

500 

506 

550 

060 

887 

8 

175 

185 

174 

882 

269 

Free. 

20 

4 

4 

fi 

0 

3 

35 

84 

37 

55 

111 

8 

65 

82 

149 

188 

274 

Free. 

101 

07 

* 142 

136 

228 

a 


48 

M2 

129 

245 

3 

27 

31 

84 

£4 

54 

15* 






4 





17 

8 


• taMt 



58 

10 





8 

5 



—— 

. 

0 


029 

087 

1.268 

1,859 

2,107 


3,826 

2,779 

2.998 

8,215 

4,494 


* Inclusive of board and lodging. 


The*increaae in the number of colleges, considerable as it is, falls very 
far short of the increase in the number of students, which far surpasses the 
experience of former years. In the five years from 1882 to 1887, the total' 
increase fell short of 500; in the year 1887-88 it exceeded 1,200. This remark¬ 
able increase is fully explained by the results of the Entrance examination, of 
1887, when 2,409 candidates, or 69 per cent, of the number presented, passed 
the examination, against 913, or 29 per cent., in the previous year. The 
strength of the colleges varies with the supply of the raw material thus pro¬ 
vided. The increase is spread .over institutions of all classes—346 in Govern¬ 
ment colleges, 185 in aided, and 748 in unaided institutions. Classified 
otherwise, the students in Calcutta have increased by 652 (2,182 to 2,833) ; those 
outaid$ Calcutta by 628 (1,033 to 1,661). In the town of Dacca alone thOre is 
an increase of 173 students—57 in the Government And 116 in the private 
college. 

On a comparison with the table for the previous year, it will be seen that 
the number of Government colleges has decreased by two. These are (l) the 
Midnapore College, transferred to the local municipality with a grant for the 
college and school equal to the average Government expenditure for the three 
preceding years; and (2) the Berhampore College, taken oyer by*a local 
committee and. maintained for five years at the sole cost of ’the Maharani 
S arnamay i, c.r., the provincial finances being thus relieved to the extent of more 
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than Bg. 12,000 a year for the college department alone. Both the transferred 
colleges are of the second grade. ■ 

Of the eight aided ooueges under private management, the first six are of 
the first grade; the number of second grade colleges has increased from one to 
two by the addition of the Uttarpara College Department. 

Unaided colleges show an increase of six.- But the inclusion of the Ber- 
hampore College under this head means only a transfer of management, while 
Bishop’s College and the college department of the Doveton Young Ladies’ 
Institution have not hitherto furnished returns. The true extent of the increase 
is shown by the three colleges mentioned in the last paragraph. 

48. The unaided Metropolitan Institution of Calcutta, with which the 
University College (separately mentioned in the last report) has now been 
amalgamated as a branch establishment, is by far the largest of the colleges, 
while it also shows the largest increase. The Ripon College in Calcutta, the 
Raj College'at Burdwan, and the Jagannath College at Dacca, are other unaided 
institutions whose numbers show increasing prosperity. Among aided colleges, 
the Gerjpral Assembly’s Institution is the only one that has made any great 
advance, it now seems to be returning to the prosperous condition of former 
years. Of Government institutions outside Calcutta, the Hooghly, the Dacca, 
and the Rajshahye Colleges share conspicuously in the general advance 
while the largest increase of all is found in the Patna College, and shows a 
growing appreciation of the advantages of learning among a backward people. 
The Presidency College, too, with its high fee of Rs. 12 a month, has nearly 
doubled its numbers of two years back; and indeed in July 1888, four months 
after the close of the year, the number on its rolls exceeded 500, a greater 
strength than it has ever before known. The demands made by the various 
courses of the University upon a limited educational staff have much increased 
of late years J and if, in accordance with the present policy, tho strength of the 
Presidency College professoriate be maintained at such a level as to moot all 
requirements, thei foregoing figures show that students will flock to its class¬ 
rooms in such numbers as to more than repay the additional cost involved. 
The Presidency College must maintain its position among the colleges of 
Bengal as that m which tho best and most varied education is given, realising as 
far as possible the idea of a ‘ teaching University ’. That end must bo secured 
even though, in order to attain it, wo have to weaken the staff of some of the 
less important Government colleges in the province. Moreover, the rapid 
up-springing of private colleges throughout Bengal affords a clear proof 
that collegiate education to a moderate standard no longer demands the 
sustaining arm of Government ns the necessary condition of its existence; 
and the policy to which I havo adverted will render the gradual transition from 
Government control to private management a natural and easy process of 
development. 

- 49. In Mr. Tawney’s report for 1886-87 it was pointed out* that the 
roll-numbers of the 31st March in each year afford no true indication of 
the strength of the colleges, since many students—especially those who have 
failed at tne First Arts or B. A. examination of tho previous year, and who 
axe required by the regulations of the University to read in a college for a 
further term of six months—remove their names in January or February after 
that requirement has been satisfied. It was shown that the 31st December 
would be a more critical date. ( The following statement brings out the 
difference:— 



Class of Institution*. 




On 31st Decem¬ 
ber 18S7. 

On 81st Much 
1888. 


OoTernment colleges 

• •• « 

• 


• »« 

1,676 

1,388 


Aided 


|f( 

... 

... 

1.087 

1,004 


Unaided „ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,064 

2,107 

* 




Total 

... 

4,697 

4,494 


It thus appears that the decrease is almost entirely confined to Govern¬ 
ment colleges; that aided institutions suffer but a slight diminution, while 
unaided institutions show a small increase in their numbers. The reason prob¬ 
ably is that Government colleges are much more strict than others in exacting 
fees from •students for every month in which their names are borne on the books. 
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-1— 60. I have 4boHgM.itnmoeMn^r to..iolr'each 

idvoatioh. college the number of students in. each year of the <» the 

Slat March 1888 . Summamed, they stand thua— . i-.; 




Tint year. 

Second year. 

Third year. 

Fourth year. 


tot*!. 

Government college* ... 
Aided „ ... 

Unaided . 

. 

en 

406 

002 

201 

22S 

078 

241 

151 

214 

184 

19ft 

810 


E:P- 


Total 

2,008 

1,007 

600 

686 

66 



(a) Excluding 26 students reading for the Sanskrit Title examination in the Sanskrit College. 


The figures are of little practical value, on account of the depletion that 
takes place in the second ’and fourth-year classes of Government colleges 
towards the dose of the year, as explained in the last paragraph. 

51. The expenditure in Government, aided, and unaided colleges is shown 
in the following statement. It also shows the average monthly roll number, 
which is a far better test of tho relative strength of me colleges, and is that 
on which the average annual cost of each student is calculated 

Statement of Expenditure in Colleges for General Education. 
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The returns of expenditure in unaided colleges (with the exception 
of La Marfcinifere, iawnichseparate accounts for the college department 
are probably not kept) have for the first time been included, in this 
table* Xzt former years the principal colleges under private management 
omitted to furnish returns of their expenditure, for tbe reason, apparently, that 
these were matters which concerned themselves alone. I therefore took occasion 
to explain that it was a matter of public importance to ascertain how much was 
being^ spent on the higher education of the people; and I pointed out that the 
omission of the returns of expenditure in unaided colleges gave rise to an 
altogether erroneous impression as to the proportionate expenditure by Govern¬ 
ment and by private persons in promoting education of this class. A cordial 
response was made to the appeal; and I am now enabled to show how far the 
cost of collegiate instruction in Bengal is borne by Government and by the 
people respectively. The relative proportion is 44*3 per cent, from provincial 
funds, against 55*7 per cent, from private sources. The incomplete returns for the 
previous year practically inverted the proportion, showing nearly 57 per cent. 
htom Government and 43 per cent, from private sources. No contribution is 
made.from district or municipal funds to any college in Bengal. 

52* The most expensive colleges besides the Presidency are those at 
Hoogbly, Dacca, and Patna, in all of which a full staff of Kuropean officers of 
the superior service is employed. Among these the cost of the Hooghly College 
is disproportionately high compared with the number of its students ; and steps 
have been taken during the course of the present year to reduce this inequality. 
In the remaining colleges either the Principal alone bolongs to the superior 
establishment, or the whole staff is composed of members of the subordinate 
service; and the cost is consequently much lower. There has been some reduc- 
tion (from Us. 3,88,000 to Rs. 3 ? 74,000) in the total cost of Government 
colleges ; but the large increase in the attendance has had the necessary 
result of increasing the receipts from fees, and of diminishing by Rs. 39,000 
(from Rs. 2,83,000 to Rs. 2,44,000) the cost of these institutions to provincial 
revenues. The decrease is still more conspicuously shown in the average 
aftnual cost of each student in Government institutions, which has fallen 
from Rs. 344 to Rs. 258, and tho cost to Government* from Rs. 251 to 
Rs. 168* Thus, in the Presidency College, the Government share of the cost 
of educating each student fell from Rs. 389 in 1885-86 to Rs. 319 in 1886-87, 
and has now fallen to Rs. 223. Among Government colleges of the first grade, 
those at Dacca and Patna show.most favourably, the cost to Government of 
each student being Rs. 80 and Rs. 72 respectively, against Rs. 135 and Rs. 172 
of the previous year. In the Patna College the payments from private sources 
(t. e* fees) exceed the Government contribution. The same is true of the 
Rajshahye College, the result being due in this case to the large endowment. 
In no other Government college is this satisfactory result attained. At the 
other end of tbe scale are the college classes attached to the Calcutta Madrassa 
and to the Bethune Female School, costing Government Rs. 709 and Rs. 665 
respectively for the education of each student. Under an arrangement that 
has come mto force since the close of the year, the college classes in the 
Madrassa have been closed,' and tho students permitted to read in the 
Presidency College without any increase of fees. The cost of each student 
in the Bethune School college classes is the price which Government pays for 
the distinction of maintaining the only institution in India in which young 
ladies lure trained to the highest University standards; but still, the actual cost 
of these classes is very low, and the high rate is due to the paucity of students 
in them. 

.1si ended colleges generally there has been a similar increase in the 
fee receipts, and a similar decrease in the cost of educating each student. 
In unaided colleges no comparison with the previous year can foe made. 

J^mnd numbers being taken, it appears that the average total cost of the 
education of eaoh student in a Government, an aided, and an unaided college 
i roughly Rs. 250, Rs. 150, and Rs. 50. 
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63. First EnunundH •or A*TS^~-The loklsg -table gives tb» details 
of the First Arts examination held in March 1888 :— 


first Arts SaaminatUm^ March 1888. 

^ambb nr 


COLIAOll. 

Government™* 


Candidates 

examined. 

r First 
division. 

Second 

division. 

VJtitd, 

division. 

Total 

Presidency College 


81 

7 

11 

30 

48 

Hooghly » 

... 

34 

4 

10 

7 

3} * 

Dacca » 

... 

61 

3 

14 

12 

29 

Krishnagar ,« 

#»» 

17 

... 

ib 

6 

6 

Patna » 

••• 

97 

1 

24 

36 

Bavenshaw „ Cuttack 

... 

18 

... 

6 

3 

9 • 

Bajshahye ,, ••• 

... 

31 

... 

6 

U • 

17 

Bethune School 

•«. 

1 

... 

... 

I 

X 

Sanskrit College 

... 

11 

1 

2 

2 

6 

Calcutta Madrnssa 


11 



4 

4 

Chittagong College 

... 

24 

i 

8 

4 

8 

Total 

... 

386 

17 

62 

104 

188 • 

Municipal— 

Midnapore College 


13 

1 

4 

3 

8 

Aided— 

General Assembly’s College 


89 

8 

9 

28 

40 

Free Church ,, 


40 

2 

4 

14 

20 

St. Xavier’s „ 


46 

2 

6 

6 

IS 

London Mission College, Bhowanipore 

29 

... 

6 

4 

9 

Doveton „ 

... 

3 

... 

... 

1 

1 

Ifarail Victoria ,, 

St. Paul’s School, Darjeeling 

... 

7 

... 

3 

1 

4 

... 

3 



... 

... 

Total 

... 

216 

7 

27 

63 

87 

Unaided — 

Metropolitan College 

... 

187 

7 

19 

44 

70 

City „ 

... 

69 

2 

9 

14 

26 

La Martiniere „ ... 


4 

... 

J 

1 

2 

Doveton Young Ladies* Institution 
Hi non College 

Albert ,, ... 

... 

4 


•.. 

2 

2 

... 

70 

i 

6 

16 

21 


42 

... 

1 

6 

7 

Bishop’s „ 

... 

6 


2 

3 

6 

Berhampore „ 

... 

(6 

... 

2 

4 

6 

Maharajah’s „ Burdwan 

... 

77 

* l 

7 

18 

26 

Jagannath ,, Dacca 

... 

85 

2 

7 

19 

28 

Total 

... 

660 

13 

63 

126 

192 

Teachers 

... 

66 


— 

11 

11 

Grand Total 

... 

L241 

38 

146 

297 

481 


The result of this examination was much less favourable to candidates 
than in the two preceding years, when <53 and 60 per cent, respectively 
passed the tpst. The proportion of successful candidates fell in March 1888 
to 39 per cent., namely, 47 per cent, in Government colleges, 41 per -cent, in 
aided, and 34 per cent, in unaided institutions. Among the larger colleges, 
♦he Presidency, Hooghly, Rajsliahye, Ravenshaw and Free Church Colleges 

E aseed either half or more than half their candidates. The Hooghly College stands 
ighest, as regards the proportion both of successful candidates and. of those 
passing in the first division. The single candidate from the Bethune Girls’ 
School was successful. Two other young ladies, both Europeans, passed from 
the Doveton Institution, out of four candidates sent up. 

Of.all the candidates, no more than 31 per cent, were trained 'in Govern* 
ment institutions. By far the highest number, both of candidates, and of 
successful candidates, appeared from the Metropolitan Institution; whilethe 
City and Ripon Colleges of Calcutta, the Raj College of Burdwaa, and the 
Jagannath College of Dacca send as many successful competitors tothe 
examination as the Hooghly, the Dacca, and the Patna Colleges. 
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54. The following table shows the religion of the candidates: — 


JFi r*t Art* Examination, March 1838. 





MfXBSB PASSED XV TVS— 




Nam her of 

-First 

Second . 

Third 

Total 

Hindus ... 


candidates. 

division. 

division. 

division. 

passed. 

•as 

... 1,083 

37 

138 

266 

426 

Muhopiadaus 


# ... 69 


4 

15 

19 

Christians 

«#4 

37 

1 

6 

13 

19 

Others ... 


... 62 


4 

14 

18 


Total 

... 1.241 

38 

146 

297 

481 


The noticeable fact is the ill-success of the Mahomedan candidates. In 
the previous year 41 passed out of 74, or 55 per cent.; the proportion has now 
fallen to under 28 per cent. 

55. ^ Fifty-one senior scholarships were awarded on the results of the 
examination. Of the two special scholarships reserved for girls, only one was 
earned. The following table shows the distribution:— 


Senior Scholarships, 1888. 


G0LX.S018. 


Government— 

Presidency College ... 
Hooghly „ 

Dacca „ 

.Patna „ 

Uavenshaw „ Cuttack 
Rajshahyo „ 

Bethune School 
Sanskrit College 
Chittagong „ 


• Total 

Municipal— 

Midnaporo College ... 

Aided— 

General Assembly's College 
Free Church •• 

- St. Xavier's „ 

London Mission „ Bhowaniporo ... 

Victoria Naraii „ 

Total 


First grade, 
Ks. 25 
a month. 


2 

1 

1 


i* 


5 


i 

l 


2 


Unaided— 

Metropolitan College 
City 

Bipon „ 

Burdwan Baj „ 

J agannath „ Dacca 

Berhomporo „ 



Total ... 4 


Grand Total ... 11 


# • Special fcbolorship for 


♦ 


Second grade. 
Us. 20 
a mouth. 


8 

3 

4 
6 
2 
3 

1 

1 

23 


3 


1 

1 

*3 

1 

6 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

8 

40 


Total. 


6 

4 

6 

6 

V- 

3 

1 

1 

1 


3 


1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

8 


4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

12 

61 


The advance of the unaided colleges is very marked. The ten scholar¬ 
ships of the first grade for male students wore awarded, as usual, to the first 
ten on the list; and of these the Metropolitan Institution secured 

three j. thus for the first time beating the Presidency Colloge. The. 40 scholar¬ 
ships of the second grade are assigned to different districts and divisions; and 
it will be .seen that the Victoria College at Naraii, the Burdwan Raj College, and 
the Dacca Jagannath College held their own in the local competition. In the 
previous year, .out of 50 scholarships,' 87 (including eight of tho first grade) were 
gained by Government colleges, sis (including two of the first grado) by aided, 
and seven by unaided institutions. ' 

A further proof of the estimation in which colleges under private manage¬ 
ment are now held is afforded by the large number of scholarship-holders who 
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cmvbmir elect to read in them for, #§»* In the*prowow .year-- eleven senior 
EDUCATION. scholars chose aided or unaided collegesio reed in ; ;tins yeas there were ,13. 

A» many, namely, nine in each ease, chose the Metropolitan bJatution as the 
Presidency Ooll4e. * . 

The Scienoe Course is losing, popularity, it appears. Qfthe 51 senior 
scholars elected in 1888, only 21 chose that course for the degree, against 26 in 
1887 and 29 in 1886.' The University results for the last few years have pro¬ 
duced a belief that the course in Science is harder to pass, than that in Arts ;and 
though the most distinguished students have hitherto been consistent in loaning 
the former, yet it is not surprising that a different tendency should now declare 
itself, as a result of the discouragement offered by the difference in stand¬ 
ard. It will presently be seen that the B. A. examination of 1888 reversed the 
experience of former years as to the relative difficulty of the two oouraes. 

56. B. A. Examination. —The following table shows the results of the 
B. A. Examination of 1888:— 


B. A. Examination , March 1888. 





OoTJBIB. 

1 


B. 

COUBBB. 


Total. 

COLLBOBB. 

1 

•3 

I 

« 

ii 

i* 

1. 

!i 

Pass. 

Total passed. 

i 

f 

I 

ts 

E-J 

l* 

Honours, 2nd 
division. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Honours, lit 
division. 

r 

1 

I 

l 

Government*- 












12 




Presidency College ... 

54 

5 

8 

16 

IS 

. 88 

7 

8 

10 

25 

92 

16 

20 

48 

Hooghly . 

15 


i 

5 

6 

6 

1 


1 

2 

21 

1 

1 

6 

8 

Krishnagar . 




** 


6 


1 

8 

4 

6 


1 

8 

4 

Dacca „ 

4'2 

1 

2 

16 

10 

13 

1 

2 

5 

8 

55 

i 

4 

21 

27 

Patna » 

33 

1 

3 

0 

12 

5 



2 

2 

88 

1 


11 

14 

Ravensliaw 

4 

1 

2 


8 

8 


... 

... 

*2 

7 

1 

2 

... 

S 

Hajshahye . 

12 


. 

5 

Os 

7 

... . 


2 

19 



7 

7 

Total 

160 

8 

15 

45 

68 

78 

» 

u 

23 

48 

286 

17 

26 

68 

111 

Aided— 
















General Assembly's 

70 

8 

2 

24 

29 

18 


2 

6 

7 

88 

8 

4 

29 

86 

College. 

Free Church College ... 

66 

1 

4 

21 

26 






65 

1 

4 

21 

26 

Bt. Xavier’s . 

0 

1 

. 

3 

4 

10 

. 

1 

’**2 

’“a 

10 

1 

1 

B 

7 

London Mission „ 

16 


i 

4 

5 




... ■ 


16 


I 

4 

5 

Total 

160 

5 

7 

52 

64 

28 


» 

7 

10 

188 

0 

10 

50 

74 

Unaided— 
















Metropolitan College ... 

146 

1 

31 

43 

55 

22 


8 

7 

10 

163 

1 

14 

60 

05 

City „ 

42 

1 

6 

13 

20 

27 



10 

10 

69 

1 

6 

23 

30 

Uipon ... 

73 


5 

18 

03 

4 

. 


2 

2 

77 


6 

20 

25 

Total 

£61 

2 

22 

74 

08 

68 


3 

10 

22 

814 

2 

25 

•93 

120 

Teachers . 

60 


1 

13 

14 

11 



2 

& 

71 

*.. 

1 

15 1 

16 

Bachelors of Medicine 

1 



1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

8 



2 | 

2 

Grand Total ... 

642 

15 

46 

185 

245 

171 

0 

17 

52 

78 

813 

« jjj- 

62 

237 ( 

823 


In this, as i.. the First Arts Examination, the proportion of successful 
candidates was lower than in the previous year, being 40 against 54 per cent. 
The Presidency, Dacca, and Krishnagar Colleges passed either half or more 
than half # their candidates. But while 59 per cent, passed by the A or 
literature standard in 1887, against 42 per cent, passing by the B or science 
standard, in 1888 the proportions were reversed, only 38 per cent, passing in 
the A course, while 45 per cent, of the B course candidates passed. The 
explanation is to be found in the smaller number that take up the latter 
course. In 1887, out of 687 candidates, £05 chose the B course; xn 1888, out 
of 813 candidates, th# number fell to 171. As the B course is oho§en 
* only by the best students, the smaller the number of B candidates, the better 
the quality, and therefore the higher the percentage of those likely to pass. 

$7. The Government colleges maintain their superiority in the examin¬ 
ation, though in no very marked way: the proportion of successful candidates 
being 47 per cent, for Government, 39 per cent, for aided, and 38 per cent, 
for unaided colleges. It is in other directions that the special usefulness 
of Government institutions emerges. In the first plaoe, it is in them chiefly 
that scientific learning is fostered, as shown by .the relative proportions of 
candidates appearing for the A and for the B oourse, from Government and 
from other institutions respectively. In the second place, the proportion of 
students that read for honours in the various subjects is much higher in 
Government colleges than elsewhere. Still it is very satisfactory to find that, 
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in both UiC^O pointS, eol ^gw under private management are steadily advancing. v1i _ n _ 

Since 1880 the pgoporoca ol honour to pass students has somewhat gone .docatiok. 
back in Government colleges, -while it has considerably increased in those # 

that are privately managed. The meaning is that the better class of stu¬ 
dents, including particularly scholarship-holders, are beginning to feel greater 
confidence in tbe instruction they can obtain in colleges under private manage¬ 
ment, and- that consequently they do not flock to Government institu¬ 
tions so persistently aB before. Again, while the proportion of B course 
candidates is stesdily falling off, it lias fallen off less rapidly in private than 
in Government institutions. In 18*47 the number of A andf of B candidates 
from Government colleges was equal, while in other institutions the number 
of A' can dida tes was nearly four times as great as that of B’s. In the 
following 1 year the proportion of B candidates from Government colleges had 
faljf m to one-half, while the proportion in aided and unaided institutions 
fell to one-sixth only. Still it will not escape notice that all the 1st division 
honours in the Science Course were taken by students of Government colleges. 

In the Literature Course, it will be seen, private colleges held their own. 

Government colleges include institutions of very different degrees of 
efficiency. Among them the Presidency College slands easily first; and‘with 
it may be compared the General Assembly's and tbe Metropolitan Insti¬ 
tution—-the leading colleges in Calcutta under private management, aided and 
unaided. It is not merely that the percentage of passed candidates from the 
Presidency College is higher: it is in the position that the candidates take in 
the class list that the difference is most clearly seen. Thus, of 48 passed 
candidates from the Presidency College, 28 passed with honours, 12 of these 
in the 1st division; and of the 28 honour candidates, 15, including 7 in the 
1st division, passed in the Science Courso. From the General Assembly’s 
Institution 36 passed—seven of them with honours, including three ih the 1st 
division; hut of these seven only two in the 2nd division passod in science. 

From the Metropolitan Institution, 65 candidates passed, of whom one candi¬ 
date took honours in the 1st and 14 in the 2nd division ; hut the honour 
candidates in the B course were three only, who passed in the 2nd division. 
Altogether 25 students passed from the Presidency College in science, against 
7 from the General Assembly's College and 10 from the Metropolitan 
Institution. The results of the M.A. examination are of precisly the same 
tendency. The inference from these facts is plain. However good may be 
the work done by private colleges, and however satisfactory the steady advance 
that they are snaking, they cannot yot replace the Presidency College in tbe 
education&l system of the province. The establishment on the one hand of 
colleges under private management throughout Bengal, and the development on 
the other of the railway system, render the maintenance of Government colleges, 
except in a few special districts, a matter of much less urgent importance now 
than formerly; hut the Presidency Collcgo could not he abandoned without 
a fatal blow at higher education. On that point all authorities appear 
to he agreed. 

68. The religion of the candidates, that appeared for the B A. examin¬ 
ation* of 1888 will be found in the following statement 

B. A. Examination, March 1888. 




$ABSSD Iir HOVOtTBB Tit — 




Number 

* First * 

Second 

Without 

Total 


of 

candidates. 

division. 

division. 

honours. 

passod. 

Hindus 

Makomediui* 

Chriitiaaa 
- v Other* • 

... 740 

21 

65 

211 

287 

38 

1 

1 

10 

12 

... 8 
... 32 

2 

6 

1 

16 

J 

23 

t 

■ " ■■ 



-- 


Total 

... 813 

24 

62 

237 

323 


lit the previous year 14 Mahomedan candidates passed out of 369. The 
greatest ffiline off is found among Christian students; in the previous yoar 14 
paMedottt of 16. 

69. On the remits of the B. A. examination, the following endowed scholar¬ 
ships on the foundation of the Old Hindu College were awarded to the under- 
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mentioned studeats of thePresidepoy Colleg%t&- < 
degree of M.A.:—» 


to lor tho 


tfoendra Lai M azumdar 
Hirendra Nath Butt 
Bakhal Bat Chatteiji # .. 
Monindra Nath Bhattacharji 
Promotha Nath Butt 
Mohit 0 bunder Sen 
Narondra Kumar Mitra 
Pramatha Chunder Kor 
Haran Chunder Banurji 
Abbas Ali 
Mohini Mohan Boy 


Naaeofeefaolarifeip, 


Burdwan scholarship ... " §Q 

Bwarka Nath Tagore scholarship 00 

Bird ditto ...i 40 

By an ditto ... .40 

Hindu Collepo Foundation scholarship 40 

Bitto ditto 40 


Ditto 

Bitto 

Bitto 

Bitto 

Bitto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


00 

80 

80 

80 

80 


The TJilin, graduate scholarship of Rs. 40 a month was awarded to Rakhal 
Mohan Banerjea of the Presidency Colloge. 

Graduate scholarships of Rs. 25 a month, payable from the Mohsin Endow¬ 
ment Fund., wero awarded to Sved Ahmed Ali of the Patna College and to 
Ahmadullah of tho Presidency College, to enable them to read for the M.A. 
degree. 

60. M. A. Examination. —The following table shows the result of the 
M.A. examination held in November 1887:— 


M. A. Examination, N wember 1887. 


COIX.SOBS. 


Candidates 

examined. 

passed. 

Government— 




Presidency College 

... ... 

29 

20 

Hooghly „ 

... 

6 

... 

Dfusca 

Patna „ 

... 

... 7 

1 

4 

Sanskrit 

... 

4 

*8 


Total 

46 

27 

Aided — 




General Assembly’s College 
Free Church College ... 

*ee 

7 

4 


10 

6 

London Missionary Society’s 

College, Bhowanipore 

1 

1 


Total 

18 

10 

Unaided— 

* 



Metropolitan Institution 


8 

a 2 

City College ... 

••• ••• 

... 2 

* 2 


Total 

10 

8 

Teachers 

... 

8 

3 


Grand Total 

82 

43 


In tho previous year 83 candidates appeared and 63 passed; namely, 40 
from Government colleges out of 49, 13 from aided colleges out 0 i 19, and 6 
from unaided colleges out of 10, besides 4 teachers. The results therefore 
show a certain falling off by comparison with those of the previous year. 
There is a reason for this, connected with the introduction of the new system of 
examinations in 1885, into which, however, it is not necessary to enter. 

On the literary side of the examination, 9 candidates passed .in English, 
13 in philosophy, and 8 in Sanskrit, or 25 in all. ^ A smaller number 
elected the scientific branches ; 10 passing in physical science (8 from 
the Presidency and 2 from the Dacca College), while 5 obtained we M.A. 
degree in mathematics, of whom four passed from the Presidency .College and 
one from the Metropolitan Institution. Altogether, from the Presidency College 
8 candidates passed in physics, 4 in mathematics, and 8 in English or philosophy. 
Of the 43 successful candidates from all colleges, only one was a Mahomedan, 
who headed the list of successful students from the Presidency College. ■ There 
were altogether four Mahomedan candidates. * 

Of those who passed in the first division, eight were stedicts of the 
Presidency College, and passed in the following subjects—two in pluij^sbphy, 
one in mathematics, and five in physics. The Dacca College furpiahed two in 
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the first division, one in English and one in physical science; the Sanskrit 
College passed one in Sanskrit, and the City College one in history. It will 
be seen that all the candidates from the Hooghly College failed; the explan¬ 
ation being that there was no M.A. class in the college in any subject throughout 
the year. They are entered as sent up from the Hooghly College because 
that was the college from which they took the B.A. degree. 

81. Prbmchand Roychand Studentship.— The examination for 1887 
was held in literary subjects. Two candidates competed, but neither showed 
that degree of proficiency which could warrant the award of so valuable a 
prize. The Syndicate therefore decided not to award the studentship. 

62 . College Reports. — The following points of interest are taken from 
the reports of the different colleges:— 

Presidency College. —Mr. Tawney, the Principal, acted as Director of Public 
Instruction from May to September 1887, and afterwards went on privilege leave 
for three months. During this period, from the 8th May to the 23rd December, 
Mr. Pedler, Professor of Chemistry, officiated as Principal. Mr. Eliot, 
Professor of Physics, having been appointed to act as Meteorological Reporter 
to the Government of India, gave over charge of his duties to Mr. A. 
Maodonell on the 30th April 1887. Subsequently Mr. Macdonell took leave 
on medical certificate, and Mr. Booth, Principal of the Dacca College, was 
appointed Professor of Physics in his place. Until he was able to join, 
Mr. J. C. Bose, Junior Professor of Physics, took charge of the senior classes; 
and Babu Kumudini Kanta Banerjea, m.a., was placed in temporary charge of 
Mr. Bose’s work. Mr. Webb, Professor of English Literature, returned from 
furlough and resumed charge of his duties on the 1st April 1887. Mr. Mann, 
late Principal of the Krishnagar College, returned from furlough in March 1888, 
and was posted to the Presidency College. 

The year was remarkable for the very large increase in the number of 
students of this College, which advanced from 243 on the 1st April 1887 to 
407 in the following December; though it again declined to 340 at the close 
of the year, in consequence of the withdrawal of students from the second and 
fourth-year classes after the completion of the term of six months’ further study 
required by the University from those who have previously failed. After the 
summer vacation the number again rose rapidly; and at the end of July 1888 the 
attendance numbered 510, the largest register ever known. Of tho 340 students 
on the roll at the' close of the year, 30 were Mahomedans; and this number 
increased in the following July to 65, on the admission of the students of the 
college classes .of the Calcutta Madrassa to the lectures of the Presidency 
College. The receipts of the College for the year increased from Rs. 35,978 
to Rs. 48,646; this increase of Rs. 12,668 arising from the larger attendance of 
students. The increase of expenditure, from Rs. 1,20,293 to Rs. 1,25,968 (or by 
Rs. 5,676), was due to the policy of strengthening the staff up to tho full require¬ 
ments of the college. Among other additions a new Demonstrator was appointed 
to the chemical laboratory, the necessity for this appointment arising from the 
vary rapid increase that has taken place in tho number of fourth-year and 
M.A. students taking up practical chemistry as one of their branches of study. 
The number of these students amounted at one time to 44. Tho services of a 
drilled mechanic were also entertained for the repair and manufacture of 
apparatus required in the practical classes, chemical and physical, and his salary 
has been considerably more than repaid by the .value of his work. Altogether 
the net expenditure by Government on the maintenance of the college 
decreased by Rs. 6,993. 

The gymnastic class of the college is in the tenth year of its existence, 
Sad'had'to attendance of about 30 students.' These not only went through the 
ordinary gymnastic course, but played foot-ball and cricket with some regularity. 
'The gymnastic master points to the strong and well-built frames of those who 
attena his class as evidence of the value of their exercises. Four cricket matches 
were played during the year with other clubs—obce with St. Xavier’s, once 
with St. James’, and twice with the Howrah dub. The Presidency College 
dab was victorious in three matches out. of the four, having been defeated 
by St. Xavier’s alone. 

Hooghly ' College. —Mr. Mowat officiated as Principal throughout the year 
in the absence of Mr. Griffiths on furlough. In June 1887 tho post of 
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Professor of Botany was abolished# Mr. P. Mukerji, Professor of Chemistry in 
the Eajshahye Collage, was transferred to the Hooghly College in 'June 1887, 
Babu B. B. Dutt, Lecturer on Physics, being transferred to Eajshahye. The 
five candidates who went up and failed for the M.A. decree received no 
instruction in the College, in which no M.A. classes were maintained through¬ 
out the year. The College did extremely well in the First Arts examination. 

Dacca College .—In November 1887 Mr. Booth, the Principal of the College, 
was transferred to the Presidency College to fill the important post of Professor 
of Physics, vacated by Mr. Eliot’s appointment as Meteorological Reporter to 
the Government of India. Mr. Clarke Edwards succeeded Mr. Bootn in the 
Principalship, and Mr. Mondy was transferred from the Civil Engineering 
College at JSeebporo to Dacca to take up the Science classes of the Colloge. 
Mr. Tepper, Professor of the Dacca College, was appointed Principal of the 
Kajshahyo College in place of Mr. Clarke Edwards. Mr. C* R. Wilson, appointed 
in England by the Secretary of State, arrivod in India in April 1887, and was 
posted to the Dacca College in the following June. Babu Sarada Ranjan Ray, 
m.a., resigned bis post as Lecturer in Mathematics in June, and was succeeded 
by Babu Kali Pada Basu, m.a., of the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 

The Dacca College comes next in importance among Government colleges 
to the Presidency in relation to the higher education of Bengal. It passed 
half its candidates at both the First Arts and the B.A. examinations, and 
out of 27 candidates who took the degree of B.A. from this College, six passed 
in honours, two of those in the first division. At the M.A. examination four 
candidates passed, two in literary and two in scientific subjects. One of these, 
who chose English literature, stood first on the Univorsity list in that branch; 
while another gained a placo in the first class in physical science. Unfortu¬ 
nately the College is very badly equipped as regards the teaching of science. 
There is no special building for the laboratory, as there is in other classes of 
smaller importance; and for want of accommodation in the College, the room 
in which the science lectures aro given is occupied by other classes before and 
after the loctures are over, so that elaborate experiments aro impossible. The 
supply of scientific apparatus is also inadequate to the full requirements of 
the College. These points will bo made the subject of a separate communi¬ 
cation. The gymnastic class numbers 60 students, with an average daily attend¬ 
ance of 40. The gymnasium was completely wrecked in the tornado that 
passed over Dacca ; and an application has been made for ar grant of money to 
rebuild it. 

Patna College .—During the absence of Mr. Ewbank on furlough for five 
months from May 1887, Mr. Parry officiated as Principal of the College, 
and Babu K. Iv. Banerjea, M A., was appointed temporarily as Lecturer in 
Physics. The latter gentleman was transferred to the Rajshahye College on 
Mr. Ewbank’s return. During tlio year the college lost its head maulavi and its 
head pundit—the former, Maulavi Alim Khan, by retirement after a service of 
^5 years, and the latter, Pundit Chliatu Ram Tewari, by death after a service 
of 23 years. 

The number of students at the close of the official year increased from 
189 in 1887 to 278 in 1888. On the 31st Decetrlbor 1887 it was as high 
as 326. The first year class contained 135 students—the largest ever known in 
the college. Of these, only 17 came from the collegiate school, a fact which 
shows the important part played by the college in the education of Behar. 
Again, of the 270. students at the c:lose of the year, 206 were Beharis, and only 
64 Bengalis—a proportion very different from that of a few years back. So 
also there were 60 Mahomedans on the rolls, While the Presidency College had 
on the same date, and before the amalgamation .of the Madrassa students, only 
30 of that race. The B or Science Course seems to be viewed with little favour 
by the Patna students. Of 38 candidates for the B.A. degree, only 5 chose 
the B course; and of the present fourth-year class only 4 out of 45 take up 
science. The single candidate at the M.A. examination (in mathematics) failed, 
his failure being ascribed to ill-health. 

Owing to the great increase in the number of students, the fee-receipts 
for the year increased from Rs. 15,025 to lis. 22,412, and owing further to the 
absence of the Principal on furlough, th£ average annual cost of each student to 
Government fell to Rs. 72, the lowest rate ever reached in a first-grade college. 
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A much-needed work has now been finished in the erection of a wall 
around the large compound of the college. The Mohsin grant to the college 
for the part-payment of fees of Mahomedan students has also recently received 
a considerable addition. 

Krishnagar Colleges —On the transfer of Mr. Mann to the Presidency 
College, Mr. Hill was confirmed as Principal. The number of students rose 
from 51 to 71, the increase being, however, confined to the- first-year class. 
Hitherto the college has taught only the B course for the degree. A Lecturer in 
Philosophy has now been added to the staff, and the A course opened; and 
it is expected that there will be a considerable increase in the attendance of 
the third and fourth-year classes of the college. At the B.A. examination 
four out of the six candidates passed—two of them with honours. The number 
of students attending the gymnastic class was*56, with an average attendance 
of 3 $• The college cricket club has been reconstituted, with a yearly grant of 
Rs. 50 from Government. 

22 ajshahye College .—On the transfer of the Berhamporo College to local 
management, Mr. Livingstone, the Principal, was appointed a Professor in the 
Rajshahye College in succession to Babu Kara Gobinda Sen, who retired on 
pension. In November 1887 Mr. Clarke Edwards, the Principal, was transferred 
to the Dacca College, and was succeeded in the Principalship by Mr. Tepper. 
After a few months of almost continuous ill-health, Mr. Tepper was compelled 
to take leave, and died the day after his arrival in England. His early death, 
after a service of only three years, has deprived the Department of an 
officer of great promise, whose cultivated mind and admirable personal qualities 
secured him the esteem and affection of all with whom he came in contact. 
He was succeeded in the Officiating Principalship by Mr. Livingstone. Mr. P. 
Brtthl, Lecturer in Physics, was transferred to the Civil Engineering College, 
Seebpore, and was succeeded by Babu K. K. Banerjea, M. A. ; while Babu B. B. 
Dutt, M.A., was appointed Lecturer in Chemistry in succession to Mr P. B. 
Mukerji, transferred to Hooghly, A Lecturer in Philosophy and a Professor of 
Arabic and Persian were also appointed for the college classes. Additional 
buildings have been sanctioned for the college at a cost of Rs. 6,000; andsomo 
plots of land in the neighbourhood have been either purchased or leased, with 
the view of increasing the accommodation and at some future time of building 
a hostel. The gymnastic class numbered 72 attendants. 

Ravenshaw College , Cuttack .—There were several changes in the college staff 
during the year owing to unavoidable causes, and an additional Lecturer in 
English Literature was appointed. Of the 60 students on the rolls, 29 were 
Uriyas, 15 Bengalis settled in Orissa, and 11 Bengalis temporarily resident in 
the province. * 

Helhune School, College Department.— Miss Chandra Mukhi Bose, M.A., 
continued throughout the year in her office of Lady Superintendent. Miss 
Ka mini Sen, B.A., another pupil of the school, was appointed lecturer in the 
college department, and is now reading lor the degree of M.A. The number of 
students increased from 4 to 6—five in the first-year and one in the second. 
The second-year student appeared* for thp First Arts examination, and passed 
in the third division. In the two previous years no student of the school had 
passed that examination; consequently there was neither a third nor a fourth- 
year class in the year under report, and no candidate appeared for the B.A. 
examination of 1888. 

Chittagong College. —Mr. William Dutt, M.A., continues to conduct this 
college with success, aided by a small staff. Since the time when the Education 
Commission looked with doubtful eyes on this institution, it may be said to 
have fairly established its position. In 1883 it had 15 students; in 1888 the 
number had risen to 45. Within the same period the annual cost of each pupil 
to Government has fallen from about Rs. 200 to under Ks. 50; and for the 
last three years there have never been less than eight students of the 
college passing the First Arts examination, generally with one in the first 
division. All the districts of the Chittagong Division are represented in the 
college classes, though most of the students come from the collegiate school. 
It is obseived that the best students of .the college are those who have passed 
the Entrance examination from Government schools. 

General Assembly's Institution. —The Revd. William Smith was Principal 
throughout the year. The permanent importance and value of this institution 
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acre shown by the figures 6f the last few years. la 1883*84, owing to causes 
Which attracted Considerable public attention 'at the time, the number of 
‘students fail from 403 to 165. These causes being removed, the number again 
steadily rose, and on the 31st March 1888 the college contained 415 students. 

Victoria College, Narail .—This Small college, which receives a 'Government 
grant of Rs. 150 a month, has now completed the second year of its existence. 
It had 23 pupils on the 31st March, and passed four candidates out of seven at 
the First Arts examination of 1888. It has an attached hostel, in which about 
30 students are maintained at a cost of Rs. 3-8 a month. 

Midnapore College.—'This was transferred during the year to the local 
municipality, with a grant of Rs. 55 a month from Government—the amount 
of the average cost of the institution to Government before its transfer. The 
number Of students increased from 31 to 42. The college and school together 
m ai nta in a flourishing gymnastic class, with 113 on the ■ rolls and an average 
attendance of 88. They had fit field-day in February last, at which the 
Commissioner of the Division presided. All neighbouring students-were invited 
to compete, but the Midnapore boys carried oS most of the prizes. 

Befhampore College .—This college was also transferred during the 1 
of the year to local management. The Maharani Sumomayi, o.i., „i 
consented to bear the entire cost of its maintenance for five years, it wOij] 
under a Board of Trustees nominated by her, of which the Disiti " 
and the District Judge are ex offido members. Most of the co** 
transferred elsewhere, and replaced by new members appointed^ 

The monthly fee was reduced from Rs. 6 to Rf. 3 a month, i$id 
students increased from 34 to 54. 

Uttarpara College .—The establishment of this college and 
local management have been already described. It only remains to add that, 
by the liberality of the founder, the late Bpbu Joykisaen Mookerjea, a building 
was erected at a cost of Rs. 8,000 in dose proximity to the school, partly for 
the accommodation of the college classes and partly for the purposes of a hostel. 
It had 29 students—all in the first year. 

The remaining colleges have not furnished reports, or their reports con- < 
tain no points of special interest. 
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. 63. The following statement compares the statistics of secondary schools 
for native boys for the past two years:— 


High English— 

Maintained by Department 
Ditto by Municipal Board* ... 
Aided by the Department or by Municipal 
Boards 

Uhaided ... ... 

Totfll ... ... 


Middle English — 

Maintained by tho Department ... 

Ditto by Municipal and District 
Boards 

Aided by the Department or by Municipal 
or District Boards ... 

Unaided 


Total 


Middle Vernacular— 

Maintained by the Department ; .. 

Ditto by Municipal and District 
Boards 

Aided by the Department or by Municipal 
or District Boards ... 

Unaided ... ... 


Total 

Gramd Total 


1886-87. 1887-88. 


r 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils.*' 

62 

6 

14,997 

1,094 

60 

6 

14,376 

1,443 

141 

74 

22,141 

22,995 

147 

88 

24,662 

27,049 

272 

614127 

292 

67,430 

7 

888 

8 

1.277 

8 

634 

169 

i.ua 

37,876 

11,781 

588 

192 

993 

88,869 

18,512 

718 

61,184 

746 

■ 64,661 

163 

8,007 

85 

8,114 

87 

8.188 

164 

8,764 

864 

103 

46,090 

6,883 

822 

108 

48,681 

6,663 

1,167 

64,478 

1,189 

67.092 

2,147 

176,889 

2,226 

189,109 






Map l—Showing the extent of Collegiate and Secondary Education in 1887-88. 
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Secondary schools of all classes taken together have advanced from 2,147 
to,1*226, or hy 3-6 per cent., and their pupils from 176,839 to 189,103, or by 
6'9 per cent. The increase in the number of schools has thus been accom¬ 
panied by a gain in the average numerical strength. High English schools 
show a gain of 20 schools and 6,203 pupils. Middle English schools have 
increased by 27, and their pupils by 3,517; while middle vernacular schools 
have increased by 32, and their pupils by 2,544. 

64. Owing to the introduction of the Bengal Local Self-Government Act 
into all the regulation districts of the province and the non-regulation district of 
Julpaigori, all middle schools hitherto directly managed and maintained by the 
Department in the extra-urban portions of those districts, halve now been formally 
transferred to the management of District and .Local-Boards. The number of 
institutions maintained by Municipal and District Boards thus rose during the year 
from 45 to 166, most of the increase taking place under the head of middle 
vernacular schools, the number of departmental middle English schools having 
always been small. There were also 428 English and 486 vernacular middle 
schools, hitherto aided by the Department under the grant-in-aid rules, which 
passed over to the control of the District Boards. These bodies, it will be 
remembered, are not yet empowered to make grants-in-aid to high schools. As 
aided schools had all along been managed by local Committees of their own, 
they already contained the principle of self-government. The rules made by 
Government under the Act have accordingly been so framed A to protect the 
interest*] of aided schools by limiting the functions of the Boards to the duty of 
mak|s^grfn^(|fr9»3 time to time, and of ascertaining from the reports of the 
inspe<mn^^^pi||a. whether the terms of the grant are being observed, without 
any interference with the internal management of the schools. Proposals for 
placing some of the departmental high schools under the management of 
Joint Committees, as contemplated by section 64 of the Act, ore under the 
consideration of Government. 

65. The following table shows in greater detail the attendance and expen¬ 
diture in schools of secondary instruction 


Attendance and ExgjtlfiMktropin Schools if Secondary Instruction during 1887 - 88 . 




Number 
of pupils 
on the 
rolls on the 
Slst^lgareh 

Average 
number on 
the rolls 



Expenditure. 


OLABB OF BOXIOOU. 

Number 

.of 

Average 

daily 

From public funds. 

From 

private 

funds. 


schools. 

during the 
year. 

anoe. 

From pro¬ 
vincial 
revenues. 

From 

district 

funds. 

From 

municipal 

funds. 

Total. 

Uigh English. 

Maintained by the Department ... 
Ditto by Municipal Boards ... 

BO 

34,876 

14.832 

12,062 

Be. 

1,25,457 

Be. 

Bs. 

2.835 

Bs. 

3,22,081 

Bs. 

4,50,773 

6 

1,4*8 

3,410 

1,122 

' 2,22V 


5,391 

21,560 

29,186 

Aided by tbe Department or by 
Municipal Board*. 

147 

84.802 

23,061 

18,247 

64,705 


22,502 

3,12.321 

4,19.528 

Unaided .. 

89 

27.040 

26.590 

21,559 


4,35,647 

4,35,647 

Total 

292 

67,430 

65,699 

82,930 

2,18.391 


30.228 

10.92,515 

13,35,134 

Middle JBnglieh. 










Maintained hy the Department ... 

8 

1,277 

1,223 

991 

8,708 


1,168 

0,713 

19,678 

Ditto by Municipal and Dis¬ 
trict Boards 

12 

093 

965 

742 

263 

2,777 

1,475 

5,467 

9,962 

by the Department or by 
Municipal Boards. 



85,946 




833 

88,869 

18,512 

27,760 

80,990 

1,07,542 

10,981 

2,08,2*4 

4,47,757 

Unaided. . 

m 

12,246 

9,681 


89,373 

89,373 

Total w 

?4B 

84,551 

* 50,380 

8M74 

40,051 

1,19,319 

18,624 

4,02,706 

5,«0,71H) 

Middle, Vematida*. 










Maintained by the Department ... 

88 

8,114 

2,907 

2,150 

10,193 


3,851 

12.469 

26,513 

Ditto by Municipal and Dis¬ 

184 

8,764 








trict Boards ». ... 

Aided by the Department or by 

7,560 

6,072 

3,568 

38.094 

1,048 

24,354 

67,064 


802 

48.581 

45,317 

35,483 

43,234 

75,442 

6,952 

2.15.902 

3,41.500 

TT Muyeipsl Boards . 

108 

6,563 

6,037 

4,617 

33,643 

33,643 

Total M . 

1,189 

67,022 

61,921 

48.822 

66,095 

1,13,530 

11,651 

2,86,428 

4,68, B10 

Gbaud Total 

2,220 

189,103 

178,000 

i 140,426 

3,00,437 

2,23,855 

55,703 

17,81,730 

23.70,734 


In the previous year the expenditure on 2,147 public secondary schools was 
pa. 22,62,591, of wmch Its. 5,17,235 were contributed by Government, and 
Rh. 17,35,356 from local sources. The transfer of control to District and Local 
Boards, noticed above, has resulted in a nominal reduction of the Government 
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expenditure by Rs. 2,07,798 ; but as the grants given by the District Boards 
amounted to "Rs. 2,23,855, there has been an actual increase of Rs. 16,057 in 
the expenditure under this head. Expenditure from municipal funds, shown 
separately in this table for the first time, was included under “local sources” 
in former reports; so that if, for purposes of comparison, municipal and private 
contributions be taken together, they amount to Rs. 18,37,442 against 
Rs. 17,35,356 in the previous year. 

66. The Education Commission recommended {VIII.21) “ that a periodi¬ 
cally increasing provision be made in the educational budget of each province 
for the expansion of aided institutions.” According^, the Government of Bengal 
in its comments on the Commission’s report expressed the hope of being able 
to increase its grant-in-aid allotment for secondary schools by a sum of 
Rs. 20,000 or Rs. 25,000 every year, independently of the far larger increase 
that it proposed to make in the grant for primary education. This anticipation 
has not been fulfilled. Owing to the pressure of other demands upon its resources, 
the Government has found itself unable to increase the grant-in-aid allotment to 
anything like the extent contemplated. In 1883-84 the Government expen¬ 
diture on aided secondary schools was Rs. 3,12,314 ; in 1887-88, including the 
expenditure by Distrust Boards, it was Rs. 3,41,913—an increase of Rs. 29,600. 
In the same four years the expenditure on these schools from private (including 
municipal) sources increased from Ils. 7,32,044 toRs. 8,66,962, or an increase of 
Rs. 1,34,900. further, much of, the increase in the Government expenditure 
is due to building grants, which have been sanctioned more liberally of late. 
Meanwhile, applications for new grants have been accumulating for the last two 
or three years, without the possibility of aiding any of the applicant schools 
except in rare and special cases, chiefly those of girls’ schools. It also appears 
that the grants to individual schools have been brought down to the lowest possible 
point. To high schools the grant-in-aid r^es allow a maximum grant up to 
50 per cent, of the private expenditure; the foregoing table shows that the 
rate actually sanctioned is only 25 per cent. To middle schools the rules 
allow grants of 66 or 100 per cent, according to class; the actual rate is 
48 per cent. 

If all secondary schools, Government, aided, and unaided, be taken together, 
it appears that since 1883-84 the Government expenditure has actually decreased 
to a very small extent, while the expenditure on these schools from private 
sources has increased Jby Rs. 2,46,000. There is plenty of energy and vitality 
in these schools; and it is much to be wished that the Government was in a 
position to afford more liberal aid to those under private management. 

67. High English Schools .—The figures for this class of schools are 
repeated:— 

High English Schools for Bogs. 


Maintained by tho Department 
Ditto bj r Municipal Boards 
Aided*l>y the Department or by Municipal Boards 
Unaided 


Total 


J988-87. 1887-88. 


Schools. 

**> 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils^ 

52 

14,997 

50 

24,376 

5 

1,094 

6 

1,443 

14L 

22,141 

147 

24,562 

74 

22,995 

89 

27,04ft 

272 

61,227 

292 

67,430 


The number of departmental schools declined from 52 to 50, owing to the 
transfer of the Midnapore Collegiate School to the local municipality and of the 
Berliamporo Collegiate School to a Board, of Trustees acting on behalf of the 
Maharani Surnamuyi, o.i., of Cossimbazar. The schools maintained by Muni¬ 
cipal Boards are those at Santipore, Burdwan, Bali, Nattore, Ghatal, and 
Midnaporo, the last of these having, as just stated, been taken over by the 
Midnapore Municipality during the year under report. Schools aided by the 
Department or by municipalities, or by both, have advanced from 141 to 147. 
No high schools are aided by District Boards. The increase of six aided schools 
is tlie result of the following operations:—St. Chrysostom’s School in Calcutta 
was transferred to the list of European schools, and five schools of the middle 
class were raised to the status of high schools. The 147 aided high .schools are 
thus distributed:—Presidency Division 45, Burdwan 49, Rajshahye9, Dacca 18, 
Chittagong 5, Patna 9, Bhagulpore 4, Orissa 6, and Chota Nagpore 2. 

Unaided high schools advanced from 74 to 89; nearly all of these having 
made applications for grants. There is an increase of six schools in the Presi- 
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deney Division, of four in the Dacca Division, of two in the Chittagong Division, SBCONDauT 

and of one in each of the Divisions of Bajshahye, Patna, and Onssa. The iducation. 

distribution of these 89 unaided schools was as follows:—Calcutta 27, Presidency- 
Division 17, Burdwan 11, Rajshahye 2, Dacca 13, Chittagong 3, Patna 12, 
Bhagulpore 3, and Orissa 1. 

63. The following table compares the results of the Entrance examination 
for native boys for 1887 and 1888: — 


Entrance Examination for Native Boys. 


Class oi Schools. 



1887. 




1888. 

Number of competing 
schools. 

Number of candidates. 

NUMBER BARBED 

IN TUB— 

f 

t 

& 

tc 

c 

VS 

& 

S 

s 

© 

■gl 

JJ 

Number of candidates. 

Number passed 

IN TIIK— 

1 

First division. 

Second division 

g 

S 

V 

•3 

s 

, H 

Total. 

First division. 

Second division. 

Third division. 

Total. 

Government schools.. 

(a) 58 ! 

1.079 

.340 

436 

n. 

891 

1 

82-5 

(a) 58 

1,219 

Hf7 

.301 1 

252 

720 

59* 

Private schools (aided) . 

127 

758 

1.30 

2415 

116 

Clt 

074 

1.31 

907 

75 

145 

1(55 

385 

424 

Ditto (unaided) . 

74 

1,502 

216 

470 

211 

896 

696 

87 

1,058 

12 L 

83:i 

335 

789 

40*2 

Private students and teachers ... 


68 

6 

20 

22 

41. 

70*5 


126 

2 

13 

23 

38 

30 1 

Total ... 

259 

.3,407 

691 

1.191 

| 464 

2,840 

688 

279 

4,210 

966 

792 

775 

1,992 

45*8 


(a) Including four mui icipal schools. 


In 1886 only 875 candidates out of 3,038 were successful, with a percentage 
of 28*3. In 1887 the percentage rose to 68*8, but in 1888 it again came down 
to 45*8. It was explained in the previous report that the exceptional success 
of candidates in 1887 was duo, among other causes, to the change made in the 
scale of pass marks, which were reduced from 33 to 30 por cent, in English, and 
from 33 to 25 per cent, in the second language and in mathematics, while 
the aggregate minimum of 33 per cent, was not insisted on. In 1888, though 
the pass marks in the different subjects remained unchanged, the aggregate 
minimum was enforced, an^ the number of successful candidates materially 
reduced. The Government schools, as usual, showed the best results, having 
passed 59 per cent.; aided schools in various stages of efficiency passed 42 por 
cent., while unaided schools, including the large Calcutta schools, passed 40 per 
cent, of their candidates. Of private students only 30 por cent, passed. 

69. The following table compares the success of Government, aided and 
unaided schools in each division for the past two years, private students being 
excluded:— 


Entrance Examination , April 1887 and March 1888 . 


Divisions, 

1887. 

1888. 

1 

*6 

1 

Number of scitools 

WHICH SXNT CAN¬ 
DIDATES. 

Number of 
schools which 

PASSED CANDI¬ 
DATES. 

I 

1 

s 

o 

1 

i 

V* 

Number passed 

IN THE— 

Number gained scholarships. 

A 

i 

o 

N* 

0J 

.0 

i 

w 

N UMUER OP SCHOOLS 
WHICH SENT CAN¬ 
DIDATES. 

Number of 
schools wnicH 

PASSED CANDI¬ 
DATES. 

oS 

2 

3? 

•S 

a 

g 

o 

1 

1 

fc 

1,031 

014 

766 

169 

610 

132 

503 

120 

63 

78 

Number passed 

IN THE— 

4 

E 

*1 

•S 

a 

■8 

0 

6 

u 

! 

| 

1 

% 

i 

i 

P 


i 

i 

0 

i 

< 

•o 

QJ 

1 

P 

1 

H 

g 

I, 

e 

E 

g 

> 

•3 

I 

> 

•5 

t 

ja 

H 

1 

i 

e 

1 

i 

$ 

1 

*5 

c 

P 

i 

£ 

1 

8 

0 

u 

> 

o 

O 

1 

< 

1 

1 

P 

38 

10 

11 

2 

12 

1 

10 

2 

1 

H 

31 
6S 
51 
16 

32 

9 

22 

10 

5 

8 

c 

o 

'5 

V 

-5 

E 

E 

a 

o 

.3 

> 

•3 

*2 

I 

§ 

S 

V 

•3 

s 

A 

v 

3 

o 

H 

Calcutta. 

Presidency 

Burdwan. 

Bajshahye 

Dacca . 

Chittagong 

Patna 

Bhagulpore 
GhotaNagpore ... 
Orissa . 

Total 

S3 

06 

67 

17 

81 

8 

26 

11 

7 

9 

(a) 6 

IdjlO 

«5 

7 

6 

6 

3 

<b)l 

40 

42 

9 

16 

4 

6 

3 

2 

6 

27 

10 

12 

.2 

9 

1 

10 

3 

33 

59 

64 

17 

30 

8 

22 

11 

7 

_L 

6 

9 

10 

6 

6 

8 

7 

6 

6 

3 

1 

34 

42 

8 

16 

4 

6 

3 

2 

5 

26 

10 

12 

2 

9 

1 

10 

3 

32 

53 

64 

16 

29 

8 

22 

11 

7 

8 

908 

529 

655 

1.34 

494 

80 

382 

97 

48 

62 

142 

115 

139 

97 

95 

20 

65 

29 

14 

29 

283 

186 

247 

69 

160 

38 

106 

43 

16 

23 

113 

62 

102 

15 

85 

6 

41 

8 

7 

3 

538 

363 

4H8 

121 

340 

64 

212 

80 

87 

55 

16 

19 

21 

17 
21 

9 

18 
12 

7 

10 

31 

70 

70 

18 

35 

11 

28 

1 

10 

(a) 0 
(r) 9 
\d) 10 
6 

(e) B 

3 
7 
5 

4 

3 

(&> 1 
« 
42 

9 

17 

5 

0 

3 

2 

6 

20 

11 

15 

2 

12 

1 

11 

3 

“i 

36 

65 

67 

17 

34 

9 

24 

11 

6 

10 

5 

8 

10 

6 

5 

3 

7 

5 

4 

3 

1 

40 

as 

8 

15 

6 

5 

3 

1 

6 

85 

78 

46 

3(1 

68 

2(1 

20 

7 

6 

3 

175 

154 

97 

44 

126 

36 

86 

20 

H 

18 

169 

117 

116 

36 

131 

32 

NO 

36 

14 

21 

420 

349 

250 

111) 

325 

8H 

186 

72 

34 

42 

17* 

25 

17 
14 
21 

H 

18 
12 

7 

10 

m 

68 

1H 

IT 

269 

58 

119 

IT 

250 

3,839 

685~ 

1,171 

I 442 

2,208 

150 

292 

58 

134 1 87 

279 

56 

uT 

"78 

245 

4,084 

363 

779 

752 

1,894 

149 


* Includes three girls’ scholarships. 


[a) Including the Bethune Girls' School. 

,b) The Free Church Normal School for girls, 
c) Including the Banttpur Municipal School. 

[d) Ditto the Burdwan ditto, __ 

and the Hall Uitera Thompson Municipal School. 

(e) Including the Dacca Madrasaa. 


and Ghattal Municipal School, 


(a) Inclnding the Bethnue Girls' School. 

(ft) The Free Church Normal School for girls. 

(«*) Including tho Santipur Municipal School and the Moorshednhad Madrasaa. 

(a) Ditto tho Burdwan diito, Midnanoro and Ghattal Municipal 
8chool, and the Bali Hi vers Thompson Municipal School. 

(«) Including the Dacca Madraasa, 


F 
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The 58 Government schools include the Bethune Girls’ School, the Moor- 
shedabad Madrassa, the Dacca Madrassa, and the municipal schools at Santi- 
pore, Burdwan, Midnapore, Ghatal and Bali. The school at Palamow and 
the Moorshedabad Madrassa passed no candidates. The Palamow Sohool 
is situated in a backward part of Ohota Nagpore, and proposals fox' strengthen' 
ing its instructive staff are now under consideration. The Moorshedabad 
Madrassa is a special institution kept up for the benefit of the relatives of the 
Nawab Bahadur of Moorshedabad, and it has never yet passed a pupil at the 
Entrance examination. The progress of aided schools continues to he on the 
whole satisfactory. In 1878 out of 84 aided schools, 73 competed and 49 
were successful; in 1888 out of 147 schools, 134 competed and 111 were 
successful. In 1887, however, out of 141 schools, 127 competed and 119 were 
successful. The results for 1888 were thus not so favourable as those for 
1887. The cause of the difference has already been explained. The general 
result is that in 10 years the number of successful aided schools has risen 
from 49 to 111. 

70. Government High Schools for Hoys .—These are either schools attached 
to colleges, and under the control of the Principals, or zillah schools of the first, 
second, or third class. The class of a school is fixed by the number of its 
pupils—whether 300 or more, betwoen 176 and 300, or under 175. The follow¬ 
ing tables show the results of the Entrance examination for schools of each 
class. In accordance with the practico of previous years, the merit mark in the 
last column is found by crediting the school with one, two, or three marks for 
each boy passing in the third, second, or first division. As explained in former 
reports, each class includes schools of widely different numerical strength and 
financial prosperity, and therefore the merit marks, though furnishing a conve¬ 
nient test of progress from .year to year, give only a rough idea of the com¬ 
parative efficiency of different schools:— 


Collegiate Schools. 






18H7. 




• 

1888. 



Merit marks. 

Nius of School. 



Number passed in tlio— 


: 

A. « 1 

Number passed in me- 





£ *** 

5s 

g a 

First 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Tliitd 

division. 

Total. 

m i 
| i ! 

i r. i 

First 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Total. 

1887. 

1888. 

1. Dacca t .'ollcgiuto ' 

1 

529 

i 

i 04 

23 

19 

11 

63 

61 

17 

13 

7 

87 

118 

84 

2. Jliudu . 

803 


15 

20 

8 

1 * 

50 

13 

12 

12 

37 

105 

76 

S. Haro 

463 

73 

P3 

25 

7 

j 65 

95 

9 

12 

16 

87 

126 

67 

4. Uonfthly Collegiate 

830 

47 

2S 

19 

3 

45 

56 

7 

12 

13 

82 

110 

68 

5. KujNhahyn do. 

427 

32 

9 

IS 

3 ' 

80 

SO 

9 

11 

8 

28 

66 

67 

0. Patna *do. 

463 

22 

14 

7 

. 

1 

24 

6 

17 

2 

* 

36 

61 

7. Krialmagar do. 

283 

40 

12 

20 

2 

34 

36 

2 

12 

8 

22 

78 

38 

8. Chittagong do. 

469 

20 

1 

16 

1 

18 

-J9 

4 

6 

8 

17 

86 

30 

9. Ravenslmw Col¬ 
legia to (Cut. 
tue If). 

SOI 

20 

10 

1» 


19 

23 

1 

8 

9 

! 

18 

48 

28 

10. Banal rit Colle- 
K»»le. 

133 

17 

3 

6 

1 

10 

12 

3 

4 

1 

B ; 

22 

16 

11. A. P. Department, 
Calcutta Miul- 
ratu«&. 

468 

18 

6 

8 

4 

• 

18 

£4 

1 

4 

T 

12 

28 

18 

18. Hooghly Brandi 

843 

37 

11 

12 

7 

80 

83 

1 

2 

2 

6 

64 

0 

Total 

4,498 

466 

160 

186 

47 

382 

481 

72 

112 

93 

275 

867 

636 


Owing to the transfer of the Berhampore College .to a Board of Trustees 
and of the Midnapore College to the local municipality, the number of 
collegiate schools declined from 14 to 12 and of their pupils from 5,000 to 4,492. 
In 1887 they sent up to the Entrance examination 465 candidates, of whom, 
382 passed with a total merit mark of 867. In 1888 there were 481 candidates, 
of whom 277 were successful with a merit mark of 533. 
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Ever since the establishment of the University, the first place has been 
occupied either by the Hindu or by the Hare School; but the Dacca Collegiate 
School, which held the second place in 1887, now heads the list with 
84 inarks, the Hindu and Hare Schools following it, with 75 and 67 
marks respectively- The Hindu School passed from the fourth to the 
second place, and the Hare School from the first to the third, while the 
Hooghly Collegiate School has gone down a step. The Hindu School lost 60 
pupils and the Hare School gained 7 pupils during the last 12 months; they 
are both now numerically much weaker than the Dacca Collegiate School, 
which has 529 pupils. The fee-income of the Haro School was Rs. 24,480, 
and its expenditure Rs. 24,023. The Hindu School spent Rs. 22,283, of 
which Rs. 14,571 only were raised from fees. The maximum foe-rate in the Haro 
School was raised from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 to bring it up to the level of the Hindu 
School, the highest rate in similar schools under native management being 
Rs. 3 a month. The increase was viewed with disfavour by the British 
Indian Association, which thought the matter of sufficient importance to be 
represented to the Lieutenant-Governor, but tlie orders were upheld. The foes at 
the Dacca Collegiate School amounted to Rs. 12,112, and its expenditure to 
Rs. 15,407; at the Hooghly, Krishnagar, and Rajshahye Collegiate Schools 
the fees amounted to Rs. 10,812, Rs. 7,316, and Rs. 8,583 respectively. The 
fee-income of the remaining collegiate schools was as follows:—Patna 
Rs. 11,823, Hooghly Branch Rs. 8,681, Ravensliaw Collegiate Rs. 5,575, Calcutta 
Madrassa Rs. 6,829, Chittagong Collegiate Rs. 8,262, and the Sanskrit Collegiate 
School Rs. 2,602. 

71. Zillah schools , first class .—The number of those schools, with 300 pupils 
and upwards, was 15, against 14 in the preceding year, the Patna City School 
having regained the position which it had lost. The results of the Entrance 
examination for the last two years are shown in the following table 


Zillah school*—first class. 



© *-• 

XI 
*■" eo 

1887. 

1888. 

Micktt MASKS. 

Make oi School. 

+* ae 

!| 

Number pnssod in the— 


o| 

Number passed in tho~ . 
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1887. 

1888. 


S a 

First. 

Sni'ond 

Th.rd 

*3 

el 

First. 

Seroml 

Third 

2 




a £55 

3 C3 

division. 

division. 

division. 

o 

- s 

division. 

division. 

division. 

% 




55 

85 ° 




H 





H 



, C Myrnonsingh 

405 

2 5 

7 

8 

3 

18 

29 

r, 

12 

8 

20 

40 

50 

■** (. Comillah 

327 

15 

o 

8 


14 

24 

8 

10 

0 

24 

34 

60 

3. Burisal 

429 

38 

n 

22 

2 

35 

31 

8 

8 

3 

19 

79 

421 

4. IJtterparah* 

339 

81 

6 

16 

4 

20 

30 

4 

30 

0 

2» 

64 

38 

6. Arrah 

339 

15 

8 

5 


13 

25 

3 

11 

3 

17 

34 

84 

6. Gya 

7. MoBuffarpnre ... 

87B 

314 

20 

13 

8 

4 

7 

7 

1 

1 

1« 

12 

30 

20 

1 

$2 

7 

5 

11 

m 

19 

17 

39 

27 

28 

20 

fllhaculpore 

8.-1 Bucrbhoom 

354 

315 

23 

2» 

5 

7 

12 

7 

V 

5 

10 i 
u> | 

20 

20 

4 

7 

5 

10 

2 

37 

11 

41 

40 

24 

24 

(.Haiaset 

802 

14 

S 

4 

1 


21 

4 

5 

2 

11 

38 

24 

11. Noalctially 

383 

! io 

8 

2 

9 ' 

IO 1 

33 

2 

0 

5 

13 

28 

23 

22 

fChupmh 
ia t Jossore 

478 

31 

4 

12 


25 

37 

1 

6 

7 

14 

45 

328 

11 

2 

7 


« | 

15 

3 

5 

3 

11 

2(1 

22 

14. Moorshedabad ... 

357 

9 


7 

"l 

8 1 

15 

2 

* 

5 

9 

15 

15 

IS. I'atna City 

306 

13 

5 

1 

3 

9 

I ,s 


_1 

1 

0 

20 

11 

Total 

6,344 

292 

84 

125 

32 

211 | 

309 


lot 

82 

234 

634 

434 


• Made over to local manure mrnt. 


Prom 15 schools with 5,344 pupils, 369 candidates competed in 1888, and 
of these 234 were successful with a merit mark of 434. In 1887 out of 292 
candidates, 241 passed with a merit mark of 534. 

The Mymensingh and Commillah schools head the list, the former having 
risen from the fifth and the latter from the eighth place; they passed 
26 and 24 candidates respectively, of whom six and eight were in the first 
division. The Burisal School has come down from the first to the third place. 
The Uttarpara school has also lost two steps. The Baraset school has risen from 
the 13th to the 8th place and the Arrah school from the 9th to the 5th. 
The Chupra school has come down from the 3rd to the 12th place, and the 
Bhagulpore school from the 4th to the 8th. The hostels attached to the 
Baraset, Jessore, and Moorshedabad schools are reported to be working satis¬ 
factorily. 
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72. ZiUah Schools, second class .—The number of schools in thin class u 15, 
against 17 in the preceding year. The decrease of two schools is due to the 
transfer of the Patna City School to the first class, and of the Howrah, 
Balasore, and Chybassa schools to the third class, while the schools at h^ddah 
and Motihari have passed up from the third to the second class. The examin¬ 
ation results for the last two years are compared below 


Zillah Sch oo h— Second class,. 


Kins os School. 

*j§ 

lii 

|I5 

sii 

1887. 

1888. 

Msbxt Mahkb. 

Number of 
candidates. 

Number passed in the— 

Total. 

Somber of 
candidates. 

Number passed in the— 

Total. 

1887. 

1888. 

Pirst 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

divislou. 

Pirst 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

division. 

1. Kurroedpore 

£74 

15 

4 

7 

3 

14 

14 

8 

8 


14 

99 

34 

2. J&nnchi 

m3 

14 

3 

5 

1 

8 

16 

4 

5 

3 

12 

SO 

m 

8. Bokth ... 

211 

8 

0 

2 


8 

14 

3 

6 

2 

11 

93 

23 

4. Runieporo 

274 

13 

5 

6 

2 

IS 

16 

3 

2 

9 

14 

29 

29 

6. Pubna 

2J»0 

11 
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0 

1 

11 

13 

5 

3 


8 

15 

21 

6. Taki 

245 

a 

4 

1 

1 

r. 

» 

4 

2 

3 

9 

16 

19 

7 fMonpthyi* 

28 H 

15 

6 

0 

1 

15 

11 

1 

8 

3 

t 

34 

16 

(. DiiwKoporA 

185 

a 

1 

2 


a 

a 

5 


1 

« 

7 

16 

0* Barriirkpore 

251) 

7 

2 

2 

2 

A 

10 

2 

3 

3 t 

8 

19 

16 

lu. Khulna 

188 

n 

8 

3 

• i 

n 

14 

1 

4 

1 

7 

30 

13 

f J ilpaiirori 

250 

a 

2 

6 

1 

» 

11 


4 

3 

7 

19 

11 

11 *1 Purulia 
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9 
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6 

16 
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3 
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14 

11 

18* Hauknm 
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20 

7 

7 
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21 
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37 

10 

14* Mai da h 
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a 

9 
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3 
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6 

14 

8 

15. Motihari 

208 

a 

1 
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3 

11 

. 

3 


_J» j 

7 i 

6 

Total 

5,5)8 

1 

158 

58 

88 

14 

136 

180 

35 

54 

37 

136 

314 

260 


From 15 schools with 3,548 pupils, 190 candidates were sent up in 1888, of 
whom 126 were successful, with a merit ~mrk of 250. In 1887, out of 156 
candidates, 136 passed with a merit mark of 314. 

The relative position of schools of the second class has again altered 
considerably, the Furreodpore school having risen from the fifth to the first 
place, the Ranchi school from the tenth to the second place, and the Bogra 
school from the ninth to the third place. The Bankoora school has fallen from 
the second to the thirteenth place. The Balasore school, which was at the top of 
the list in the previous year, with a merit mark of 39, has now, in consequence 
of a loss of pupils, been reduced to the third class, with a merit mark of 12 
only. The loss of 17 pupils, which has brought its strength below the second- 
class limit of 175, is ascribed to the introduction of an enhanced scale of fees 
and to the opening of a middle English school in the town. It did not do 
badly in the examination, passing 9 candidates out of 11, but in the previous 
year, under the same head-master, it achieved the signal success of passing all 
its 14 candidates, 11 in the first division. It is hoped that the numbers of the 
school will shortly be restored. Tho strength of the Howrah school fell from 
248 to 145 owing to the opening of a much cheaper school hard by. The 
number (^successful candidates fell from 14 to 5. There is little doubt that 
this school no longer satisfies a public need. If the municipality do not take 
over the management (a question now undor consideration), it should be closed 
and the way cleared for private enterprise, which already occupies the field 
with success. The loss of status of the Chybassa* school is believed to be only 
temporary, the introduction of increased rates of fees having caused the imme¬ 
diate withdrawal of 95 pupils ; of whom 52 were aborigines. Concessions in 
favour of this last class of pupils have since been made. The success of the 
Ranchi school induced the local community to apply to Government for the 
addition of college classes to the institution, with the view of converting it into 
a second grade college for Chota Nagpore. It is not probable that the request 
will be granted. A proposal for the construction of additional class-rooms at 
Ranchi as well as at Purulia has, however, received the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment. The Khulna school is still held in the old aided school building. His 
Honour the Lieutenant*Governor on the occasion of his recent visit to Khulna 
expressed his willingness to provide two-thirds of the cost of the building, if the 
people would raise from local sources the remaining one-third. 

73. Zillah Schools , third class *—*Theso schools numbered eight, against seven 
in the preceding year. The Howrah, Balasore and Chybassa schools came 
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down from the second to the third dess, while the Motihari and Maldah schools 
were moved up. The results for two years are given below:— 


ZUlah Schools — Third class. 
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jij 
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1888. 

Merit Mares. 
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Number passed in the— 
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8 
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8 
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8 

19 

15 

8. Balasore 
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14 

11 
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9 

39 

12 
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* l Pooree ,. 
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5 
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1 

5 
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9 
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6 

2 
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4 

8 

8 

1 

1 

4 

10 

9 

6. Purneah 
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6 


4 


4 

8 

1 

1 

3 

5 

8 

8 

6. Howrah 

145 

20 

8 

8 

3 

14 | 

16 


8 

3 

5 

28 

7 

7. Chybassa 

8. Pcuamow 

85 

103 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 1 

1 

5 1 

7 

3 

l 


2 

3 

3 

1 12 

5 

Total ... 

983 

63 

26 

23 

6 I 

1 

55 | 

| 69 

5 

16 

18 

39 

130 

63 


, In 1888 these eight schools with 983 pupils passed 39 candidates out of 
69, with a merit mark of 65. In 1887, out of 63 candidates, 55 were successful 
with a merit mark of 130. 

The Ilazaribagh school again heads the list, having passed eight out of its 
11 candidates, one of them in the first division. For the first time in its history, 
the Chybassa school has passed as many as three candidates. Its staff has 
lately been strengthened by tho appointment of a third master, but it is still 
under-officered. The increased income from the revised rates of fees will 
enable the Department to improve it. It will bo seen that tho Ilazaribagh and 
Chybassa schools, though in the third class, gain higher merit marks than six of 
the second class schools. The Palainow school, though it passed tliroo candi¬ 
dates the year before, is among tho weakest of tho weakest of tho Government 
schools, and its staff requires to be considerably strengthened. The increased 
fee-income will render such a proposal feasible. 

74. The following table shows in juxtaposition tho departmental us well 
as the non-dcpartmental schools maintained in Calcutta for the benefit of 
native students:— 

Entrance Examination, March 1888. 


Xasie ov School. 


Government School ir— 

I. Hara ... ... . 

*. Hindu. 

8. funski it Collegiate ... ... ... — 

4. Anglo-Fenpan Department, Calcutta Madras** 

Total 


Unaided Schools— 

1. Metropolitan Institution. 

2. Hi poa Coll pgiftfcc School . 

5. Onontal Seminary . 

4 . Albert Collegiate School ... 

6. New Indian School. 

6. City Collegiate School . 

7. Free Church Imtitution . 

8 Metropolitan Institution, Bow Bazar Branch 

9. Ditto ditto, Shampukoor do. ... 

10. General Assembly's Institution. 

11 . Calcutta Aryan Institution . 

12. Calcutta Institution. 

IS. Calcutta Truining Academy . 

14. Mr. Dali's High School . 

15. Broughton Institution . 
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17. Northbrook School ... . 

18. C. M. 8. Boarding School.. 

19. Keahub Academy . 

80. Cotton Institution . 
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28. Ba^hasar Model School . 

84. Sirs Free College ... .. 

28. Simla Bengal Aoadomy . 

86. Bishop’s College . ... ... ... ... ... 

87, Metropolitan Institution, Balakhana Brunch... 

28. Ditto ditto, Burra Bazar do. ... 

89. Simla High Sohool. 
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* Returns not received from these two schools. 
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75. The question of school discipline continues to ocoupy the attention of 
the higher officers of the Department, and the subj ect has been aiseussed at. length 
in a report recently submitted to GoTemment. A school mainly dependent for 
support on the fees paid by its pupils is at times compelled to tolerate broaches 
of discipline which a well-endowed institution can punish without fear. In 
Bengal the number of educational institutions of really independent position is 
by no means large. The admittedly superior discipline of a Government or of 
a missionary school is justly attributed to its solvency. The unnecessary multi¬ 
plication of high schools in Calcutta and othor towns is an evil, the magnitude 
of which can hardly be measured. The numbor of these schools is now far beyond 
the needs of the community, and many of them are stated as purely money-making 
speculations. Boys are bribed to join them, to the injury of older and more res¬ 
pectable institutions; by the appointment of ill-qualified or inexperienced 
masters the standard of education is degraded; and by a lax system of disci¬ 
pline the standard of morality also. The inter-school rules go some way to 
check unscrupulous managers, but, as I havo explained in a previous section, 
they now give the latter too much power, and a boy, once joining such a school, 
often finds that he is caught as in a trap. Many of these schools, especially in 
mofussil towns, are held in unsuitable buildings, and have no boohs of reference 
and no proper supply of furniture. It may bo assumed that under the oper¬ 
ation of the ordinary laws of demand and supply, the trade of school-maxing 
will soon reach a point at which it ceases to bo profitable; but the loss in 
power and efficiency during the transition stage is a very serious evil. No 
orders of the Government can of courso prevent the opening of a school of 
any description ; it is the University alono that can check the evil by declin¬ 
ing to recognise a school that does not satisfy certain conditions. It has 
already taken steps in this direction by giving power to the Syndicate “ to 
refuse to recognise any school unless it is certified by a Government Inspector 
of Schools as having been in existence since the 1st of July next preceding the 
examination, and as qualified to teach up to the Entrance standard.” It 
would probably be an improvement to extend the term of probation to two 
years, and to require the managers to notify to the Inspector their intention 
of opening a school, and to supply full particulars of the establishment and 
accommodation to be provided. It would not thereby lose the right of sending 
up candidates to the examination during the probationary period; the only 
difference would bo that they would appear as private students. 

76. The following statement snows the second languages taken up by 
candidates, including those from European schools, at the Entrance examin¬ 
ations held during the last three years:— 


Entrance Examination. 


Xiatin 
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• it 
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Greek 

• • • 

• • • 


Sanskrit 




Arabic 




Persian: 


• •• 


Bengali 
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Urdu 




Hindi 
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Uriya 
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Armenian 




Burmese 

• •• 

• •• 


French 

• •• 

• • • 
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1886. 

1887. 

HIM, 
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85 

89“ 

79 

... 



2 

... 

2,165 

2,613 

2,616 

... 

3 

7 

4 

... 

20S 

238 

$92 

... 

649 

604 

1,102 

... 

48 

26 

29 

... 

93 

84 

126 

... 

14 

19 

23 


2 


1 

t . 


2 

2 

... 

15 

17 

29 

... 

3.172 

3,499 

4.90S 


The number of candidates taking up Bengali has steadily declined during 
the last few years, while those taking up a classical language has gone on 
increasing, chiefly in consequence of the orders of the Bengal Gover nm ent 
confining the award of scholarships to the latter class. The large increase of 
candidates taking up Bengali is, therefore, altogether unexpected. The majority 
of them are doubtless sent up by those inferior schools, on the multiplication 
of which I have just commented. As a classical language has to be U p 

the First Examination in Arts, the preference for Bengali iB not likely to be 
permanent. 
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77. The candidates are classified according to their religion in the follow¬ 
ing statement:— 


RlLItHOB. 


Hindus 

Mahometan* ... 

Christiana 

Others 

Total 


j Entrance Examination^ 1888. 


Nnmbor of 
candidates 
examined. 

NUMDBB PASSED IV THB— 

1 

First division. 

Second division. 

Third division. 

JLOUH. 

... 8,867 

341 

720 

707 

1,768 

271 

11 

61 

61 

113 

116 

22 

34 

23 

79 

61 

16 

14 

7 

37 

... 4,305 

390 

819 

788 

1,997 


In 1887, 2,151 Hindus, 133 Mahomcdans, 83 Christians, and 42 others 
passed the examination. There is little change in the relative proportion of 
successful candidates of different creeds. 

78. The following tabic shows the distribution of Government junior 
scholarships awarded on the results of the Entrance examination for the past 
two years:— 


Distribution Lints of Junior Scholarships, 1887 and 1888. 
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Girls' Scholarships. 

Calcutta.. 

1 

1 

1 

3 
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1 1 

1 

1 

8 
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Gxivd total 

11 

48 

96 
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3 

. 

11 1 

1 48 

90 
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1 

10 

1 '* 


It is noteworthy, as an apparent indication of the greater ease of passing 
in tho first class in 1887, that while in that year only three junior scholarships 
were awarded to candidates passing in the second division, in 1888 no less 
than 19 scholarships were so awarded to candidates from the divisions of Patna, 
Bhagulpore, Orissa, Rajshahye, and Chota Nagporo. 

79. Middle English Schools .—The statistics for these schools for native boys 
for the past two years are compared in the following statement:— 

Middle English Schools for Boys. 


1886-87. 1887-88. 



Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Maintained by tbo Department 

7 

838 

9 

1,277 

Ditto by Municipal and District Boards 

8 

1,140 

12 

093 

Aided by the Department or by Municipal 
District Boards 

or 

... 634 

37.375 

633 

38.809 

Unaided 

... 1C9 

11,781 

102 

13,612 

Total 

... 718 

61.134 

746 

51.661 


The schools maintained by the Department have advanced from seven to 
eight. They are the following:—The English Department of the Calcutta 
Model School, the Colinga Branch School, the Hooghly Model, tho Darjeeling 
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aseojfDAfeY Zillah School, the Rangamati andBandarban Boarding Schools in the Chittagong 
education. Hill Tracts, and the the Cuttack Model^ School. The Bogra^ Model 8ehool, 
which was erroneously classed as a municipal school last year, is the new one 
on the list. * ^ 

The schools maintained by Municipal or District Boards have increased 
from 8 to 12. Of the eight old schools, six are in the Burdwan Division, one 
in Rajshahye and one in Patna. The four new schools are—one in Orissa, one 
in Dacca, and two in the Patna Division. 

In aided middle English schools there was a loss of one. The schools are 
thus distributed:—Presidency Division 119, Burdwan 134, Rajshahye 56, 
Dacca 100, Chittagong 23, Patna 37, Bhagulpore 23, Orissa 26, and Chota 
Nagpore 15. 

Unaided schools have again advanced from 169 to 192, 13 new schools 
having been opened in the Dacca Division alone. The schools are distributed 
as follows:—Presidency Division 35, Calcutta 6, Burdwan 36, Rajshahye 15, 
Dacca 45, Chittagong 16, Patna 26, Bhagulpore 5, Orissa 4, Orissa Tributary 
Mehals 3, and Chota Nagpore 1. Most of these schools have been opened to 
meet a local demand for elementary English education, and exist in the hope 
of obtaining a grant-in-aid from departmental or local funds. Some are due to 
a less worthy motive, and have been started as a result of village disputes with 
the object of injuring some neighbouring school. 

80. Middle English Scholarship Examination .—The results of the examination 
are given below. The standard is that of the middle vernacular scholarship 
examination, with English added as a language only:— 



Middle English Scholarship Examination for Boys t 1888 . 
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The foregoing table shows that 484 middle English sohools sent up 1,525 
candidates, of whom 802 from 380 schools were successful. There were besides 
61 candidates from 33 vernacular schools, of whom 36 from 21 schools passed 
the examination. Two Amalgamated high schools also sent up six candic^tes, 
who were all successful. There were likewise 29 successful private students. In 
the preceding year 449 middle English schools sent up 1,333 candidates, of whom 
761 from 353 schools passed, besides 26 successful candidates from vernacular 
schools, 4 from high schoois, and 33 private students. The results for 188C 
show, therefore, a marked improvement over those of the previous year. v Most 
of the successful candidates came from aided schools. Under the system 
hitherto in force, the same candidate might present himself a second or third 
time at the examination after having already passed it; but as this practice 
had the effect of detaining students at middle schools after they were fit 
for. a higher stage of instruction, 1 found it necessary to notify to schools 
that a boy who had once passed the examination, whether in English or in the 
vernacular only, could not be admitted to it again. The now rule is in entire 
accordance with the practice of the Universities in India and England, and will 
have a salutary influence on the. schools, although it may for a time reduce 
the number of candidates. Tho teaching in middle English schools is carried 
on by means of vernacular text-books in all subjects except English, so that 
if a middle vernacular school chooses to add an English class, it is in a posi¬ 
tion to compete at the middle scholarship examination. When a vernacular 
school has by its success at the English examination established its claim to 
recognition as a middle English school, all it has to do is to apply to the 
Circle Inspector to be so recognised, without any alteration in the terms of its 
grant. Wlien, however, a middle school in extra-urban tracts applies for 
conversion into a high English school, it Is placed in a difficulty. As a high 
school, it cannot continue to receive aid fro n the District Board; while tho 
Department has not now the means of aiding it by a separate grant. At first, 
by an arrangement between tho Boards and the Department, the amount of the 
grant was transferred to the latter, and was thus continued to the school as a 
departmental grant; but of late District Boards have refused to reduce in this 
way the funds at their disposal. It is clear, therefore, that the interests of 
schools undergoing the process of transformation from middle to high or from 
high to middle require special attention. 

81. Middle Vernacular Schools .—The figures for this class of schools are 
compared below:— 

Middle Vernacular Schools for Boys. 


1887-88. 


Maintained by the Department 

Ditto bv Municipal and District Boards 
Aided by the Department or by Municipi 
District Boards 

Unaided ... •*« 

Total 


Schools. 

J'upilH*. 

Sohools. 

Pupils. 

303 

8.097 

35 

3,114 

37 

3,128 

154 

8,764 

or 

80 i 

40,990 

892 

48,581 

... 103 

0,203 

108 

6,563 

... J, 157 

61,478 

1,180 

67,022 


Departmental middle vernacular schools declined from 153 to 35 on their 
transfer to District Boards, while those maintained by the Boards advanced 
from 37 to 154. The net result of the transfer of management is a loss of 
ono school. The departmental schools aro situated in municipalities, or in 
theso districts in which the Bengal Local Self-Government Act has not yet 
come into operation, and are distributed as follows:—Presidoncy Division 2 , 
Calcutta 1, Burdwan 1, Rajshahye 1, Dacca 2, Patna 5, Bhagulpore 5, Orissa 
Tributary Mehals 2, and Chota Nagpore 10. The following is the distribu¬ 
tion of the 154 Board schools:—Presidency Division 12, Burdwan 22, Rajshahye 
25, Dacca 14, Chittagong 10, Patna 38, Bhagulpore 20, and Orissa 13; 

Aided vernacular schools advanced from 864 to S92. The Presidency 
Division gained 5, Burdwan 10, Dacca 2, Chittagong 14, and Chota Nagpore 
1 school, while Rajshahye lost 1 and ^Bhagulpore 3 schools. The distribution of 
these -schools was as follows:—Presidency Division 208, Calcutta 5, Burdwan 
190, Rajshahye 104, Dacca 222, Chittagong 99, Patna 6, Bhagulpore 22, Orissa 
21, and Chota Nagpore 15. 



.Unaided schools increased from 103 to 108. Like middle English schools of the same class, many of these have been started in the hope 
of getting a Government grant. They were distributed as follows:-Presidency Division and Calcutta 22, Burdwan 18, Rajshahye 12, Dacca 
17, Gbittagong 8, Patna 15, Bhagulpore 3, Orissa 3. and Orissa Tributary Mehals 10. • 

82. Middle Vernacular Scholarship Examination .—The following table gives the results of the examination 

■ Middle Vernacular Scholarship Examination for Boys , 1888. 
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The number of competing middle ■vernacular schools was 967, against *925 
of the preceding year. The number of successful schools was 802 against 778. 
Again, out of 3,379 candidates from these schools, 2,107 were successful, ftgwp d 
2,214 out of 3,218 in the year before. There were besides 945 candidates _s«nt 
up from 825 middle English schools, and 676 from 278 schools were nus«ftM' 
against 723 from 285 schools in the previous year. From 20 amalgamated 
schools appeared 193 candidates; of these 132 from 16 schools passed, aga i ns t 
151 from 22 schools in 1887. Again, out of 1,004 private Btudents, 281 passed, 
against 282 out of 838 in the preceding examination. There has thus bean SribmB * 
falling off in the number and proportion of successful candidates 
rule as to appearing again at the examination, whether. English oj 
after having once passed it by either standard, applies to cantj 
vernacular schools also. 

83. The two examinations are in all respects identical,. 

English paper at the middle English examination; and candidates* 
both classes indifferently are allowed to compote by either standard^: 
results of the two exa min ations be combined, we obtain a mee" “ 
the progress of middle schools genorally. The necessary fij 
the following statement 


Middle English 
„ vernacular 


Number of 
candidates. 

2.20fr 

3.271 


1886*87. Umm 
Pass urn a* 


Middle MiddH 
English vettUKMdar 
examination, examination. 

76t m 
26 2,214 



Total 


Middle English 
„ vernacular 


Total 


5,478 


L.470 
3,4 tO 

6,910 


787 o *.»35 


1887-88. 

802 
36 

838 


676 

2,107 

2,783 


2,722 


1,47* 

2,143 

3,621 


The number of examinoes rose from 5,478 to 6,910, but the number passing 
declined from 3,722 to 3,621. Thus the rosult was somewhat less favourable 
than that of the year before. 


V.—PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


rciMAB-r 84. The following statement compares the statistics of primary schools 

kducatiow. f or native boys for the past two years 

Upper Primary Schools . 



1880-87. 


1887-88. 


Schools. 

Pupils! 

Schools, 

Pupils. 

Under public management — 

Maintained by the Department 

21 

780 

11 

413 

. Ditto by Municipal and District 

Boards ... 

Under private mana qemew t — 

7 

235 

10 

514 

Aided by Ihe Department or by Muni- 

cip&l or District Boards 

3,016 

110,000 

2,800 

106,017 

Unaided 

102 

3,757 

139 

5.379 

Total 

3,146 

114.871 

3,026 

112,323 

c 

Lower Primary Schools. 

Under public management— 

’ ' 

' 'V 

Maintained by tho Department 

Ditto by Municipal and District 

12 

185 

10 

143 

Boards ... 

Under private management — 

20 

502 

15 

366 

Aided by the Department or by Muni- 

cipal or District Boards 

38,331 

855,571 

37,430 

849,823 . 

Unaided 

6,974 

108,950 . 

8.140 

140,767 

Total 

45,337 

905,214 

45,595 

001,099. 

Gband Total 

48,483 

1,080,085 

48,021 

1,103,422 


There has been a gain of 138 schools and of 23,337 pupils. The aVei&ge 
number of pupils to a school has slightly increased from 22*3, to 22*7, namely, 



Scale 1 Inch = 80 Miles or 



Map 2.—Showing the extent of Primary Education in 1887-88. 
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from SO $6 37 in upper primary schools, the number in lower primaries remain¬ 
in g nearly unaltered at 21. The process oI decline noticed in the two 
previous reports has apparently received a check ; and as the small schools 
gradually gain strength so as to entitle them to recognition and aid, a further 
Increase may be expected. While, however, there has been an appreciable 
fatarease in lower primary schools, tho upper primaries show a not decrease of 
120 schools, the small gams in other tracts being more than counterbalanced by 
the loss of 201 schools in Behar. This loss, however, is rather apparout than 
real, bwag the result of a more careful classification of the schools, necessitat* 
ing ,t$^Nt?an8for from the upper to tho lower standard. Tho matter will be 
diseatfflgpt fuller detail further on. 

^fffiKphe following table shows the proportion of boys actually at school 
in thepSBiut districts, as compared with the number of boys of school-going 
^ per cent, of the male population, as in England:— 


: . ' 


Male 

population. 


Number 
of boys of 
school 'going 
age. 


Numbbb of both at 

SCHOOL. 


Fie&cbhtaos of 

BOT8 AT SCHOOL TO 
BOTH OF 8CTTOOL- 
OOlNGfr AOB. * 


; OntiSHiHiHEHiK 

8 JJHK 

24-rorgunnaBS. 

i Uuckergunge . 

, Chit tar ong . 

, HaukuraU . 

Khulna ... 

i Furroodpor© . 

Beerbhooin . 

i Fooreo . 

i JesBoro ... . 

i Konrshcaabad ... ... 

Singbhoom 

: Fatna .... . 

i Mymcnsmgh . 

, Maldnh . 

i MoauITerpore . 

! iNuddeu . 

Manbhnom . 

i Chumpunm 
i Soiilhal rergunnnhs ... 

i Sawn . 

. Monghyr ... . 

! Gya . . 

i Bhagulpora . 

i Fubna . 

i Bogva . 

Fumcan . 

Orissa*$ r fbutary Mohais 

i HaZu ribagh . 

i fthahabad . 

iKjhardug^a . 

I Julpaigun . 

i Rtmgporo . 

, Darjeeling . 

i Sajahahye . 

I Durbliunga — 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 


... 


488,982 
316,479 
410,248 
288,K17 
1,244,274 
1,033,8(13 


1,043,441 

979,119 

<48,311 

378,077 

937,080 

782,292 

794,883 

644,903 

030,260 

796,687 

896,353 

1,067,701 

88,048 

•00,228 

1 , 295,789 

66,540 


Of the fourteen districts which head i;he list, with more than 40 per (tent, 
of their boys at school, some have moved up and others have lost ground- 
Hooghly was bracketed first with Howrah in the preceding year, but has now 
taken a clear lead; while Noakhali has risen from the fifth to the third place, 
Midnapore from to the fifth, Dacca from the thirteenth to the sixth, 

Balasore fro^the ifent!h to the seventh, and Backcrgungo from the fourteenth 
to the twelfth. The second group of eight districts, with 20 to 37 per cent, 
of their boys et school, show slighter changes; three of them, namely, Beer* 
" bhOom, MoorBhedabad, and Patna, having retained their old places, while 
Furreedpore has risen from the twenty-first to the sixteenth place. Districts 
ten per cent, and less occupy the six places at the bottom of the list. 
Among them, Rajshahye has come down from tho twenty-ninth to the forty- 
fifth .place, its percentage being reduced from 15 to 9. This result is due to 
the new system of primary school administration adopted by the District 
Bpa^d, which has replaced the old system of payment on results by one of fixed 

agenda* m * 

Beckoned by divisions, Burdwan and Chittagong head the list, with 
50*8 and 48*8 per cent, of possible boy-pupils at school. Dacca and Orissa follow 
with 37*3 and 35*3 per cent, respectively, while the Presidency Division shows 


rUMABY 
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31*8 per cent, os in the previous year. Chota Nagpore has 14*9, Bhagulpore 
14*3, Patna 13*6, and Rajshahye 11*3. In the preceding year, the place of the 
llajshahye Division was above that of Bhagulporo and Patna. 

86. The following statement shows the expenditure incurred by the 
Department and by District and Local Boards respectively __ on account of 
primary schools. The statement includes charges for girls’ schools and for the 
subordinate inspecting staff, while it excludes payments to primary w ohnnl g 
from the grant-in-aid allotment, so that it cannot be compared with the tabh> 
given above in paragraph 8:— 


Stipendiary 

schools 

• •• 

Prom provin¬ 
cial revenues.. 

Bs. 

78,033 

From dis¬ 
trict funds. 

Bs. 

1,94,184 

Total. 

fit. - 
2,72 217 

IS on- stipendiary 

tt 

«•« 

16,843 

2,20,679 

2,37,622 

Indigenous 

»» 

... 

316 

1,826 

2,140 

Prizes 

... 

• •a * 

4,560 

19,988 

24,667 

Other payments 

... 


24,080 

1,21,673 

1,46,663 



Total 

... 1,23,840 

5,68,249 

6,82,089 


In the preceding year the expenditure amounted to Rs. 7,36,243, so that 
there was a reduction of Rs. 54,154 in the expenditure under this head. As 
before explained, the allotment of funds to District Boards fell considerably 
short of that for 1886-87; and also, owing to delay in payment,, large sums due 
lor 1887-88 fell over into tho following year. It appears from the divisional 
reports that reward bills for more than Rs. 3,0u0 were not passed in the Jhenida 
sub-division of the Jessoro district'; that rewards to gurus in Hooghly and 
Howrah to the amount of Rs. 15,000 were not distributed until after the close 
of the year; and that owing to the transfer of administration and tho uncertainty 
in which tho District Boards had for some time to work in the absence of 
sanctioned budget estimates, expenditure in many instances was kopt down to 
the lowest possible point. 

^ Tho total amount contributed by municipalities to the support of primary 
schools was Its. 16,355; varying from Rs. 7,805 in the Presidency Division, 
Its. 2,815 in Patna, and Rs. 1,968 in Burdwan, to smaller sums in other divisions. 
In the 24-Pcrgunnahs tlie municipal contributions fell off by Its. 1,182. The 
now Mu nicipul Act for Calcutta contains a section empowering tho Co mmissi oners 
to spend money on primary and technical schools. 

87. A total sum of Rs. 1,23,840 was expended under the old system 
under orders of the Deputy Commissioners in tho districts of tho Chota Nagpore 
Division, in Darjeeling, tho Chittagong Hill Tracts, and the Sonthal Porg unnahs ; 
under orders of tho Circle Inspector in Calcutta; under orders of the Superin¬ 
tendent in the Orissa Tributary Mehals, and under ordefs of District Magistrates 
within the limits of municipalities and cantonments, which aro exompted from 
the operation of the Bengal Local Self-Government Act. An analysis of the 
returns of expenditure shows that 1,152 schools recoived in stipends Rs. 45,400, 
or at Rs. 39 each per annum; 663 schools were paid Rs. 32,633 in stipends ana 
regards jointly, or at the rato of Rs. 49 a school; and that 1,591 schools received 
Rs.* 16,607 in rewards only, or at the rate of Rs. 10 a school. There were 
besides 405 schools which were paid Rs. 236 for keeping registers of attendance 
and submitting returns. Payments to indigenous sohools for registration 
amounted to Rs. 315, and tho cost of prizes came up to Rs. 4,569. “ Other 

payments” amounted to Rs. 24,080; they included charges for abolished 
schools, Rs. 2,836, inspecting pundits and chief gurus Rs. 7,008, building grants 
Rs. 2,693, scholarships Rs. 1,665, stiponds to circle Hchools Rs. 3,998, furniture 
and maps Rs. 843, commission on money-orders Rs. 666, examination charges 
Rs. 1,291, khas rnehal schools Rs. 1,784, and contingencies Rs. 1,296. 

88'. A detailed examination of the expenditure of Rs. 5,58,249 by District 
Boards on primary schools furnishes the following results:—2,396 schools received 
Rs. 93,135 in stipends only, or Rs. 39 a school for the year; 2,285 schools were 
paid Rs. 1,01,049 in stipends and rewards, or at the rate of Rs. 44 a School $ 
28,808 schools receivod in rewards only Rs. 2,14,066, or at the rate of Rs. 7 a- 
school; and 3,205 schools were paid Rs. 6,613 for registration and submission 
of departmental returns, or at Rs. 2 a school. These rates closely correspond 
with thoso given above for schools not yet transferred to District Boards. 
Payments to indigenous schools for registration and cost of prizes amounted to 
Rs. 21,813. “ Other payments ” amounted to Rs. 1,21,573, and represented (he 
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following chargesInspecting pundits and chief. giirus Us. 79,401, abolished 
sohools B& 12,191, building and furniture Bs. 1,387, scholarships Rs. 3,143, 
examination charges Rs. 6,889, circle schools Rs. 760,^ attached patshalas 
Rs. 3,879, other schools Rs. 416, money-order commission Rs. 1,367, and 
contingencies Rs. 12,640 

It may be stated here that 163 primary schools for boys, ehiofly under 
missionary management, received grants from the grant-in-aid allotment, aggre¬ 
gating Rs. 10,506; and that 162 primary schools received Rs. 12,767 from the 
grant for circle sohools. 

89. In the following table are shown tho financial results of the adminis¬ 
tration of the primary grant for each district. The Rajshahye, Patna, Bhagul- 
pore and Ghota Nagpore Divisions roceivo more liberal assignments than the 
rest in consideration of the backward condition of the people, while the town 
of Calcutta gets more in proportion to the number of its pupils, because most 
of the gurus have to make provision for house-rent, an item which is of no 
practical importance in the mofussil. 

Primary Expenditure for 1887-88. 


Divisions. 

Districts. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Expendi¬ 
ture. 1 

Coat per 
school in 
rupees. 

Cos* piT 

pupil m 

MIII1HN. 





Rs. 



I'UJ&UDEHCy ... ... -I 

t 

24-Porgunnabs . 

JptMorn . ... 

Muorsliedabad . 

Khulna ... .. 

Nuddea . 

1,188 

762 

667 

1,066 

601 

41,521 

22,5<>0 

17,420 

27,148 

16,860 

25,600 

15,374 

12,512 

13,964 

14,828 

21*5 

201 

18-7 

13*0 

24*6 

!**H 

10 0 

11 4 

S*2 

140 


Total 

4,284 

125,460 

82,268 

192 

ll)*4 


Calcutta . 

165 

7,060 

7,700 

46-6 

17 t 

BtrxvwAK .i 

Rtmlwan .. . 

Utttikoora . 

Becvhhoom ... ... . 

Alidnuporo. 

Hnoglily . 

Howrah . 

1,450 
1,154 
626 
.1,070 
1,361 
677 

42,723 

29,001 

14.587 

65,505 

35,5*9 

22,594 

23.036 

19,244 

10,631 

85,724 

7,922 

4.929 

15*8 

16 6 
16*9 
11*6 

5-8 

7 2 

8*6 

10*4 

11*6 

K-7 

3-5 

\V4 


Total 

8,338 

2,10.549 

1,01,485 

12*1 

7*7 

' 

Rajs u arte .■ 

Diinuroporo . 

Rnjshafiyo . 

Hu ugpw.ro . 

Bogra .. 

Putina . 

Darjeeling .. 

J uipigoroe . 

650 

283 

653 

262 

418 

35 

210 

12,635 

7,635 

15.292 

6,899 

12,442 

866 

4,775 

11.166 

15,939 

17.408 

8,059 

12,037 

3.000 

5,525 

17*1 

66*3 

26‘6 

31*9 

30-9 

85-7 

26-3 

14*1 

33*4 

18*2 

18*6 

16*6 

65-4 

18*5 


Total 

2.501 

60,644 

74.034 

2U*6 

19-5 

Dacca .^ 

Dacca . 

Purrcodpore . 

Rankcrgungo . 

Mymensingh . 

1,166 

1*19 

1*62 

1,607 

31,088 
26,024 
28.614 
35,010 

24,074 

16,456 

18,850 

26.774 

20-6 

174 

19*7 

16*1 

12-3 

10*6 

10*5 

12*2 


Total 

4,73* 

119,636 

86,154 

18*2 

1*1 

(jpiTTAOO-VO .| 

Chittagong ... .. 

Noukhally ... .. 

Tipporah . 

Chittagong Kill Tracts. 

757 

1,303 

2,31*1* 

10 

22,610 

31,687 

49,917 

143 

19,876 

19,400 

29.541 

664 

19*3 

14-8 

12*3 

66‘4 

9*H 

9*8 

9*5 

74*8 


Total 

4,469 

103,662 

63,481 

14*2 

~9-7 

Patna .■ 

Patna . 

C5ya . 

Shnhabad . 

Sarun ... .. . 

Chumparun. 

Mozufferporo . 

Durbhanga. . . 

1,234 

919 

033 

990 

696 

725 

444 

26,642 

19,874 

11,029 

20,032 

14,010 

13,846 

10,771 

16,488 

12,000 

6,004 

11,873 

11,191 

10,535 

15,120 

13*3 

14*0 

12-4 

11-9 

16*1 

14*5 

34*0 

10-3 

10*4 

9*6 

9*5 

12*0 

12*2 

22*4 


Total 

5,046 

116,104 

84,711 

15*3 

11*7 

f 

1 

..| 

' Bhagulpore . 

Monghyr . 

Purnean ... .. 

Maldah . 

. Southal Pergunnalis .. 

993 

734 

704 

227 

003 

18,304 

15.133 

16,013 

6,223 

12.643 

12,577 

17.210 

8.718 

6,799 

20,769 

12-6 

23*4 

lt-5 

29*1* 

41-2 

10-9 

18*1 

N-7 

174 

26‘2 


Total 

3,211 

68,319 

60,073 

20-5 

16*4 

ClfOTA NaOPORB .| 

' Hazanbagh . 

Loharduggu . 

Hingblioom . 

„ Manbhoom ... . 

360 

800 

242 

476 

9,835 

10,183 

11,063 

11,696 

13,688 

14,778 

10,1*60 

lu.OOtf 

39*1 

41’6 

45*2 

27*3 

22*2 

24*6 

15*8 

17*7 


Total 

1,423 

42,777 

52,425 

30*8 

19*6 

Orissa .j 

• Cuttack . 

Pooreo .. 

. Balaam* . 

2,960 
00 4 
038 

64,398 

13.463 

21,461 

30,900 

11,138 

19,876 

10*4 

22*0 

36*9 

9*0 

1»*S 

14-8 


. Total 

4,002 

89,312 

61,908 

15*4 

11*0 

<0 

Orisaa Tributary Molials . 

69 

• 

1,274 

1,850 

' ‘' 80*7 

23*2 
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The averago annual cost for each school was Rs* 17*6, and for each pupil 
11*4 annas, against Rs. 17*4 and 12 annas in the precedingyear. The highest 
figures are furnished by Darjoeling and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Rs, 86 7 
and Rs. 66*4 respectively, the gurus having to bo imported from a distance and 
induced to remain at their posts by the offor of higher pay. Rajshahye occupies 
tlio third place, the District Board having during the past twelve months raised 
the cost of each school from Rs. 16*5 to Rs. 56'3 a year by the adoption of a 
system of stipends all round, in substitution of a mixed system of stipends anu 
rewards. The next group of costly districts is headed by Calcutta with 
lls. 46*6, followed by Singbhoom with Rs. 45*2, Lohardugga with Rs. 41*6, 
and the Sonthal Pergunnahs with Rs. 41*2. The presence of a large abori¬ 
ginal clement explains the high charges for the Sonthal Pergunnahs, Singbhoom 
and Lohardugga, and, as already explained, most of the gurus in Calcutta have 
to pay rent for school-houses. It may be useful to remember that in i860 
Sir J. P. Grant estimated the cost of a patshala at Ks. 50 per annum—a rate 
which is reached in only a few exceptional cases. Again, turning to the annual 
cost of each pupil, we find that while Hooghly and Howrah educate their boys 
at an average cost of three annas six pies each, the cost in the other districts 
ranges from eight annas and six pies in tiurdwan to 74 annas and 4 pics in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. There is no doubt that the system adopted in 
Bengal is a most economical one, the cost of each pupil to public funds being 
only one-fourth to one-eighth of what it is in other provinces of India. But 
economy may not always bo attained without the sacrifice of efficiency ; 
and it is under the influence of such considerations that the District Board of 
Rajshahye has raised the rate of payment for gurus to a comparatively high 
figure, abandoning the weaker schools to their fato. 

90. The following table shows the progress made in upper and lower 
primary schools in tlio different districts :— 


Statement showing the extent of Primary Education in Bengal 3 1887-88. 


in -5TKICT. 

Upper primary 
(schools. 

Schools which send 
pupils lo t In* lower 
primary scholar¬ 
ship examination. 

Schools which are 
hi *low tiint sta n- 
dard, but read 
printed books. 

Schools in which 
m> print ini 
books arc 
read. 

Total. 

Merit 

marks. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

1 

Schools. 

Pupils. iSchools. 

Pupils. 

Schools, 

Pupils. 

MM napon> . 

20*2 

6,773 

J«»7 

22,295 

3.451 

■05,031 



4,620 

91,104 

7,362 

Cuttack . 

127 

H.OoI 

1,227 

21.588 

2,777 

36.408 

85 

873 

4,216 

6: > ,830 

7,093 

JHiickcrgutige . 

7«* 

2.001 

675 

18,837 

J ,595 

87.403 

147 

2,07.1 

2,893 

fll.8‘6 

3,700 

Tipperah ... . 

92 

2 ,u<ir. 

Ky* 

20.765 

6.81 

1 \6li0 

617 

10,935, 

2.255 

47.265 

3,640 

Ibmkurnh . 

37.*J 

4.1)40 

805 

20.780 

228 

4,934 



1.206 

30,660 

3.50H 

24-Pergunnnlis. 

17S 

K.dJI'i 

463 

19,170 

1.028 

2!).4*2 



1,669 

06,674 

3,307 

llimlwnit . 

US* 

4.7«7 

661 

21,39!) 

057 

15.427 



1,427 

41,533 

3.205 

ItuluNoro . 

153 

1,570 

423 

9,296 

1, U)H 

21.105 

22 

338 

2,000 

34,313 

3,082 

Hooghly. 

1>S 

3,714 

459 

lo.en 

947 

17.935 



1,504 

87,692 

2,81* 

Dacca . 

in; 

5,101 

408 

12.131 

816 

17,409 



1,370 

81,734 

2,770 

Myincnsimrh . 

. s 

5,173 

313 

9.303 

1,032 

18.891 



1,508 

33,817 

2.761 

Film‘Oft pom . 

337 

4.849 

207 

6.4 Pi 

9.18 

19 992 

44 

807 

1.346 

33,071 

2,264 

lvhulna ... 4 . 

hi 

3.021) 

39s 

11,849 

f"f 4 

13,07!) 

. 


1,033 

24,928 

2.248 

J e«Noro . 

lmi 

4 •* 12 

425 

13.990 

392 

9,884 



IK’S 

28,806 

2,107 

Po *ree . 

73 

1,633 

389 

6,708 

647 

7,454 

128 

1,506 

1,237 

16.361 

2J79 

Rarun . 



690 

13,429 

2)13 

5.022 

ICO 

1,500 

1.013 

20,041 

2,033 

Nonkhalti . 

75 

2.4.S1 

24!) 

7.779 

853 

19,647 

99 

1.882 

1.276 

* 81.789 

1,975 

Patna .* 



38 S 

10,796 

783 

13,446 

92 

1.126 

1,263 

25,368 

1,947 

Mongliyr . 

21 

1.0*25 

46.3 

0.513 

831 

6,909 

93 

1.110 

931 

17,584 

1,860 

JBhugulporn . 

flu 

1,391 

432 

9,293 

37» 

6,447 

14). 

1.946 

980 

18,»77 

1,816 

Gya . 



468 

lo,H5i 

338 

5,903 

92 

1,438 

893 

18,252 

1,727 

Chittagong . 

05 

3, <>34 

217 

6.886 

694 

18,645 



976 

28,467 

1,670 

K*'»ignore .. 

81 

2.566 

St”, 

0.J50 

349 

7,307 

23 

317 

708 

16,440 

1,531 

IS (lt!H. 

01 

2,354 

HU> 

9,844 

210 

4,450 

7 

no 

586 

14,404 

1,472 

Moorahednbad. 

15!) 

1,599 

287 

8,404 

357 

8.029 



644 

16.433 

1,413 

Btserbbonm . 

fill 

2,298 

216 

5.733 

409 

7.814 



694 

10,810 

1.402 

DiiutKcporo . . 

47 

1,3.‘9 

224 

4.092 

476 

8,130 

24 

387 

771 

14.038 

1,388 

Sonthal I'ergunnahs ... 

48 

1,630 

266 

6,943 

329 

• 5,884 


... 

633 

14.307 

1,807 

Purnoah. 

20 

1,173 

306 

6,170 

284 

6,138 

127 

2,290 

746 

10,786 

1,347 

Howr-'h. 

45 

2,250 

223 

9.286 

441 

11,812 



709 

28,348 

1,335 

Mospitforpnrfl. 

... 


323 

7,234 

858 

5,002 

43 

'"556 

724 

13,391 

1,327 

Oriatm Tributary M chain ... 

45 

l”580 

131 

2,2)58 

535 

7,313 

852 

8,632 

3,063 

14,793 

1 1,103 

f'uhnu . 

! 76 

3,058 

10!) 

6,380 

197 

4.819 



442 

13,263 

1,084 

Chutnpnrnn .. 

. 


220 

6,824 

316 

6.497 

186 

8.429 

722 

14,730 

76 

Ualshuhye .. 

50 

1,837 

161 

4.411) 

139 

8.0ftl> 



860 

9,327 

03 

Lohurdug£v, . 

23 

1,141 

147 

6.931 

29H 

6,325 

4 

68* 

472 

12,066 

04 

llurbh&nga ... . 


... 

192 

0,424 

270 

6,113 

96 

1,260 

657 

12,797 

46 

Manbhoom . 

11 

383 

141 

4,187 

836 

7,246 



490 

11.810 

24 

Hazarihagh . 

23 

1)61 

149 

14,986 

173 

3,086 

8 

"ill 

853 

0,746 

30 

Jlotrra .i 

41 

1.584 

127 

3,768 

133 

2,488 



303 

7,840 

721 

Shahahad . 



154 

3,965 

207 

8,636 

168 

2,384 

624 

' 9,884 

069 

Maldah. 

48 

1,911 

93 

2.872 

125 

2,076 

, M , 


266 

6,888 

644 

Singbhoom t. 

10 

1,1*13 

169 

7,730 

63 

2.096 

2 

48 

240 

11,007 

620 

Jolp&iguri . 

20 

622 

139 

3.213 

43 

950 



2«7 

4,791 

666* 

Calcutta. 

6 

422 1 

109 

6,366 

15 

676 



120 

6,364 

86 

Darjeeling . 

12 

647 

27 

491 

16 

643 



60 

1,581 

107 

Chittagong Ii ill Tracts 



1 

15 

9 

128 

. 


10 

143 

12 


As in the past two years, the educational position of each district has 
been roughly determined by Assigning five marks for each upper primary 
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school, three marks for each lower primary school that has attained the 
lower primary scholarship standard, and one mark for each lower pri¬ 
mary school that uses printed books. These correspond pretty closely with 
the number of years taken by each school to reach its own standard. A 
school using no printed books receives no mark. Under this system both 
the quantity and the quality of the instruction are considered. Midnapore and 
Cuttack, with their numerous primary schools, are at the top of the list with 
over 7,000 marks each. In the next group are comprised districts with marks 
ranging from 3,700 to 3,000, namely, Baekergunge, Tipperah, Bankoorah, 
24-Pergunnahs, Burdwan, and Balasore. In respect of the total number of 
schools and pupils, Midnapore occupies the first and Cuttack the second place, 
as in the previous year. Cuttack has the largest number of schools preparing 
pupils for the lower primary scholarship examination, Midnapore being second 
in position. The Assistant Inspector of the Burdwan Division recommends that 
the area of a district should be taken into account in judging of its actual 
educational position, and that the true merit mark would be the quotient 
obtained by dividing the merit mark in the last column by the number of square 
miles in the district. He shows that by such a calculation the districts of the 
Burdwan Division would stand in the following order:—Howrah, llooglily, 
Midnapore, Bankoora, Burdwan, Birbhoom ; that is to say, Ilowrah occupies 
the first instead of the last place, while Midnapore comes down to the third 
place. This mode of determining the educational position of a district makes 
a square mile the unit of measurement, and is certainly interesting. 

91. Upper primary schools .—The following table shows the attendance 
and expenditure in upper primary schools for native boys aided from various 
sources : — 


Attendance and Expenditure in Upper Primary Schools for native boys during 1887-88. 


Class of Schools. 

Number 

of 

schools. 

Number 
of pupils on 
tin* rolJs 
on lli«> 31st 
March 
1888. 

• 

Avcraire 
number on 
tin* rolls 
monthly. 

A ▼enure 
daily 
ath-nd- 
ancc. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Fjiom Public Funds. 

Fi om 
private 
funds. 

Total. 

From 

provincial 

revenues. 

From | From 

district . municipal 
funds. ' funds. 

Upper Primary Schools. 

Maintained by the Department 
Ditto by Municiittil and 

District Boards. 

Aided by ttao Department or by 
Municipal or District Boards. 
Unaided . 

Total 

11 

is 

2.860 

130 

413 

614 

100,017 

6,379 

377 

468 

07,603 

4,798 

209 l 
302 

76,849 

3,751 

81,171 

Bn. 

1,533 

65 

38,314 

Its. 

738 

1,12,617 

Its. 

866 

3,008 

. 

Rs. 

244 

240 

1,84,617 

13.965 

Rs. 

1.777 

1,895 

3,39,356 

13.W6 

.3,020 

112,323 

103,246 

3»,9i)2 

1,13,255 

3,864 j 1,98,972 

3,55,993 


The schools have declined from 3,146 to 3,026, and their pupils from 
114,871 to 112,323, the small gains in other parts of the country being 
more than counterbalanced by the loss of 201 schools in the Patna and Bhagul- 
pore Divisions, where, under a more correct system of classification, a number 
of schools have been transferred from the upper to the lower primary standard. 
The cost of these schools to provincial and district funds jointly decreased by 
Ks. 8,609. Upper primary schools teach up to something like the fifth standard 
of an elementary school in England, the sixth and seventh standards being of a 
decidedly higher character. The final standard for primary schools in Bombay 
is also somewhat higher than tlio Bengal upper primary course. 

The total number of primary schools returned being 48,621, and 3,026 of 
them being upper primary schools, it follows that about one out of 16 has reached 
the upper primary standard. The Government expenditure on upper primary 
schools (including the contributions from district funds) was Rs. 1,53,157 
against Rs. 1,61,766 in the preceding year. Again, the few unaided schools 
being excluded, 2,887 schools were maintained at a total cost of Its. 3,42,028; 
and therefore each school cost on an average Rs. 118 a year, or less than 
Rs. 10 a montb, of which about Rs. 4-6 was contributed from provinc ial 
revenues and district funds. The great bulk of the upper primaries arc stipen¬ 
diary schools; but they are so economically conducted that any reduction in 
their number would ordinarily mean a mero lowering of the standard of educa¬ 
tion without any financial gam at all corresponding thereto. Again, to change 
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frikahy the source from which they are aided, by making them grant-in-aid schools 
education. of the ordinary pattern, would be to place them under a much more complex 
system of management without improving their status or reducing their cost. 
The great bulk of them receive stipends varying from Rs. 2 to Rs 6 a month. 

92. The following table furnishes a classification of upper primary schools 
for boys, based on their numerical strength 

Upper Primary Schools for Boys. 



The largest number of upper primary schools with 50 pupils and upwards 
is found in the Presidency Division, but the highest average number of pupils 
to a school is given by Calcutta and the Patna and Chota Nagpore Divisions. 
Few schools have less than 20 pupils, and it is doubtful whether such small 
schools in the upper primary ranks can serve any useful purpose. 

It may be noticed that the Education Department in England and Wales 
admits no school to the benefits of a grant if it has had during the 12 months 
preceding its application an average attendance of less than 30 scholars, or 
if there exists another school within two miles of it by the nearest road. The 
Bengal rule, requiring an attendance of 10 pupils and an existence of six months, 
without any limitation as to the distance of the nearest school, has therefore 
been framed on a much less strict basis than the English code. If upper 
primary schools with less than 30 pupils were excluded in conformity with 
the English Code, 1,043 out of 3,026, or more than one-third the total number, 
would cease to bo returned. 

95. Tho resups of the upper primary scholarship examination of 1888 for 
boys are tabulated below for each division:— 


Avenge number of 

s;mss*!E Bfear* 
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Out o! 2,122 competing upper primary schools, 1,572 were successful, 
against 2,147 and 1,469 in the preceding year. Of 5,318 candidates from these 
schools^ 2,916 were successful, against 5,598 and 2,807 respectively. The 
proportion of success for both schools and candidates was therefore higher. The 
Burdwan Division passed the largest number of candidates. The upper primary 
scholarship examination for each Division is held under the orders of the Circle 
Inspector concurrently with that for the award of middle scholarships. 

94. Lower Primary Schools .—These schools have advanced from 45,337, to 
45,595, and their pupils from 965,214 to 991,099. The following state¬ 
ment gives the comparative statistics for each division during the past two 
years:— 


Distribution of Lower Primary Schools for Native Boys in 1887 and 1888, 


Division. 



r’ - 1 — 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Presidency 

... 

... 

... 4.488 

126.332 

4,620 

128,221 

Calcutta 



122 

6.879 

120 

6,942 

Burdwan 

... 

... 

... 9,333 

213,27 2 

9.454 

218.495 

Bajshahye 



... 2,766 

59,800 

2,500 

56,237 

Dacca 

... 

... 

... 5,908 

135,705 

6,095 

144.341 

Chittagong 



... 4,010 

107.267 - 

4.285 

99,244 

Patna 


... 

... 4.944 

97.385 

5.555 

111,981 

Bhagulpore 

... 


... 3.382 

58,377 

3,377 

65,632 

Chota Nagporo 



... 1,498 

40,047 

1,480 

41,512 

Orissa 



... 7.274 

107,851 

7,196 

106 396 

Orissa Tributary Mdials 

... 

063 

13,216 

1,013 

13.098 



Total 

... 45.337 

905,214 

45,595 

991.099 


The largest gain is in the Patna Division, where it has been helped by the 
reduction of 200 upper primary schools to this class. The number of pupils 
in aided schools fell, under the reductions of 1885-86, from 144,000 to 102,000; 
and the subsequent gain of 10,000 pupils shows that the small schools in Debar 
are gradually making way. The Mahomedan maktabs that were lost in the 
same year have mostly re-appeared under the name aud heading of Koran schools. 
The Dacca, Burdwan and Presidency Divisions and the Orissa Tributary 
Mehals also show an increase, while there has been a considerable loss in the 
Kajshahyo and Chittagong Divisions and smaller reductions elsewhere. 

Mr. Bellett, Inspector of Schools, states that the decrease of 266 schools 
aud 3,023 pupils in the Rajslialiyo Division took place in the districts of 
Pubna, Rajshahye, and Julpigori. In Julpigori it is alleged that the District 
Board took no steps to aid any primary schools during the year. “ Hence,” 
writes the Deputy Inspector, u a good many of these quite disappeared, and no 
new schools came into existence; though a few of tho closed schools reappeared 
towards the close of the yoar, when it trauspired that the District Board 
were going to give aid to such as were in existence.” In Pubna* the loss of 25 
schools is due to the disappearance of night schools, which were discounten¬ 
anced by the Board. In the Rajshahye district the loss is very great; 
aided schools have decreased from 578 to 291, and their pupils from 11,901 to 
7,490. This result is due to the Board’s policy of doing away with the system 
of rewards, and of confining aid by means of stipends to the best 50 upper 
primary and 250 lower primary schools. The rest either disappeared or were 
transferred to the unaided class. 

The following explanation of the decrease of 325 schools and 8,013 
pupils from the class of aided public primaries in Chittagong is given by the 
Assistant Inspector:— 

“ There was a decrease of 327 lower primary schools in Tipperab, where the private 
institutions giving elementary instruction increased by 336. The rewards for a lower standard 
than that proscribed by tho Department were discontinued. This caused several maktabs to 
givo up teaching Bengali; so they fell to the class of private institutions, to which olass were 
also transferred several schools with less than 10 pupils that were ih the previous year classed 
as public lower primaries. In Chittagong there was loss of 49 lower primary schools. The 
Deputy Inspector does not bcliove that there can be any large aotual increase or deorease of 
schools now after tiie primary scheme has been 16 years at work. There is a large stock of 
indigenous maktabs in the district; the number of schools in a year may appear more or less, 
as more or less of these are returned by the Bub-Inspectors. This remark is equally applicable 
to all the districts of the Division.* 1 
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The loss of the male tabs teaching elementary Bengali iB not bo serious as it feihabt 

might appear, because a very large proportion of primary schools in the ■oocatio’*. 

Chittagong district spring from this origin; and those that have disappeared 
are evidently the lowest fringe of the class. 

96. The following table shows the attendance and expenditure in lower 
primary schools for native boys from all sources during the past year:— 

Attendance and Expenditure in Lower Primary Softool* for* Native Boys during 1887-88. 


Clam of Schools. - . 

Number 

of 

schools. 

Number 
of pupils 
on the rolls 
oil the 
31st March 
1838. 

Average 
number 
on th» rolls 
monthly. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 

i EXPENDITURE. 

Fbom Public Funds. 

From 

private 

lauds. 

Total. 

From 

provin¬ 

cial 

revenues. 

From 

district 

funds. 

From 

munici¬ 

pal 

funds. 

Low* Primary Schools . 

Maintained by the Department 
Ditto by Municipal and 
District Roardn. 

Aided by the Department or by 
Municipal or District Boards. 
Unaided . 

Total 

10 

15 

37,430 

8,1‘10 

US 

& a ><; 

840,823 

140,767 

134 

342 

786,703 

122,905 

90 

188 

625,045 

102,847 

Its. 

604 

85,088 

Rs. 

240 

2,72,978 

Rs. 

1,113 

G.719 

Rs. 

6 

14,18,005 

2,57,311 

Re. 

070 

1,859 

17,82,790 

2,57.311 

45,595 

981.099 

910.144 

728,176 

85,752 

2,73,224 

7,832 

10,75,322 j 20,42,130 


The expenditure from provincial revenues and district funds taken to¬ 
gether was Its. 3,58,976 against Its. 3,83,287 in the preceding year. The 
expenditure from other sources (including municipal contributions) was 
Rs. 16,83,154. The Government share of the cost of a lower primary school was 
therefore 17*5 per cent. The schools are thus maintained by the people them¬ 
selves with a little assistance from public funds, the proportion ot such assistance 
being largest in those tracts which had originally no indigenous system ot 
tlioir own* 

96. Tho following table classifies lower primary schools for boys, division 
by division, according to their numerical strength • 


Lower Primary Schools for Boys. 


1 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 | 

e 1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Divisions. 

Total 

number 

of 

schools. 

Total 

number 

of 

pupils. 

Schools with no 
pupils ami 
more. 

Schools with 40 
pupils and less 
than 60. 

Srliools with311 
pupils nud loss 
tliau 40. 

Schools with 20 
pupils ami loss 
than 30. 

Schools with 10 
pupils anil less 
tliau 20. 

Schools with 
less than 10 
pupils. 

Average number of 
pupils in a lower 
primary school. 

8 

1 

Ch 

.22 

o 

c 

t 

a. 

3 

PS 

8 

je 

CJ 

r/j 

‘a. 

£ 

1 

.c 

o 

CA 

o. 

s 

a. 

J& 

g 

-a 

% 

Q. 

3 

Cu 

cn 

I 

£ 

i 

£ 

Presidency . 

Calcutta . 

Burdwan. 

Rajshahye. 

Daoca ... . 

Chittagong . 

Patna . 

Blmgulporo . 

Chota Nagpore . 

Orissa . 

Orissa Tributary Mehals 

Total 

4,520 
120 
9,454 
2,500 
6,095 
4,286 
0.656 
3,377 
1,480 
7,190 
1,013 

128,221 | 
5.942 
218,495 
50.237 
144,341 
99,244 
111,981 
06,032 
41,512 
100.390 
13,098 

808 

47 

397 

42 

187 

119 

178 

97 

127 

7 

1 

22,352 
3,3 N 5 

2 l.ltoO 
2,297 

II. 340 
7,053 

III, 941 
5,MW 
7,577 

414 

52 

440 

32 

530 

91 

339 

2U 

2lH 

87 

157 1 
14 

• 4 

19.233 

1,357 

23,4311 

3,967 

14,741 

10.303 

9,310 

4,232 

0,843 

689 

171 

878 

23 

1,102 

308 

1,015 

051 

617 

2N0 

205 

133 

>5 

29,051 
78* 
39,515 
11,049 
34,209 
»1.335 
10,917 
9,3Ml 
8,9X5 
4.339 
822 

1,531 

14 

2,021 

1,1101 

2,034 

1,472 

1,150 

790 

49il 

1,098 
84 

30,010 
351 
04,009 
23.747 
48,375 
34,585 
27,594 
18,719 
11,089 
24,905 
1,983 

1,303 

4 

4.7S8 

1,003 

2,520 

1.802 

3,480 

2,113 

435 

5,944 

758 

20.375 

05 

60,801 

15,177 

35,070 

25,908 

47,219 

27,704 

0.40S 

70,089 

9,019 

i'ii 

1,051 

28 3 
49*5 
23 1 

23*6 
2.1*1 
201 
19*4 
28*04 
14*7 
12 9 

46,595 

991,090 

1,670 

95,057 

2,109 

94,230 

5,312 

170,037 

12.297 

992,057 

24,100 

339,501 

141 

1,051 

1 21*7 


The largest number of schools with 50 pupils and upwards was returned 
from the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, and the largest number with 
less than 20 pupils from Orissa and tho Burdwan Division. The Calcutta 
a ch ool" shbw the highest average attendance, the second and third places being 
occupied by the Presidency and Chota Nagpore Divisions. Ihe Orissa Reboots 
are the smallest. If the provisions of the English Code were applied to Benga , 
and schools with less than 30 pupils excluded from the returns, 36,544 schools 
out of 45,595, or more than 80 per cent., would cease to bo returned. 

97. The following table gives the results of the lower primary scholarship 
examination for native boys in 1888, division by division : 















Lo»nr Primary Scholarship Examination for Boys, 1888. 
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08* The following statement compares the results of the lower primary 
scholarship examination for the last ten years:— 


Tim 




Competing 

schools. 

Bueeemifiir 

schools. 

Candidates. 

Number 

passed. 

1878-79 




6,053 

• .*■ 

16,910 

7.965 

I879.f0 


• ft 4 

• • • 

7,«20 


24,163 

11,364 

1860-81 

■ a# 



7,887 


26,293 

13,931 

1881-82 



••• 

8,283 


20,368 

16,131 

16,852 

1882.88 

• •• 


i|t 

10,387 


39,798 

1883*84 


• •• 


10,979 


40,706 

20,011 

1884-85 

«*• 

• •• 

• ft • 

11,406 

8,129 

43 410 

21,600 

1886.80 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

10,794 

7,589 

38,443 

20,018 

1886-87 

• •• 



9,639 

7,193 

34,561 

20,275 

1887-68 



ftftft 

10,379 

7,087 

37,459 

18,846 


While there has boon an increase in the number of successful candidates 
from the Presidency, Rajshahye, Bhagulpore, and Cliota Nagpore Divisions 
and the Orissa Tributary Mehals, the Burdwan, Dacca, Chittagong, Patna, and 
Orissa Divisions show a remarkable decrease. The Assistant Inspector of the 
Burdwan Division states that there was a decline in every district; and 
he attributes it to a common cause, namely, lax supervision of schools by the 
Sub -In spectors. Owing partly to a change of masters, and partly to the 
operation of the 20-mile rule in regard to travelling allowances, these officers, 
he believes, no longer displayed the same personal zeal as before in the 
improvement of the schools entrusted to their charge. The decrease in the Dacca 
and Patna Divisions is not accounted for in the divisional report, but there 
is reason to believe that it is due to the greater strictness of the examination. 
Throughout the Eastern Circle a common examination has been held for the 
last three years; candidates in all districts being examined by the same papers, 
under the control of tlio Circle Inspector. The result for the past year in the 
Chittagong Division is that there has beon great improvement in Noakhali, and 
a considerable decline in Tipperah and Chittagong. The District Board of 
Chittagong attributes the inferior result to the stillness of the questions, and to 
the rule that requires a candidate to secure one fourth marks in each subject 
and two-fifths of the aggregate. This explanation suggests the inference that 
the prescribed percentage of marks has not always been observed in some 
districts, and it is not surprising that the strict application of the rule has 
affected the results. In Orissa the decrease is attributed to greater strictness 
in valuing the answers, and also to the exclusion of big boys from the com¬ 
petition for scholarships. The necessity of holding a common examination for 
all the districts of a division for the award of lower primary scholarships is 
admitted more or less fully in almost all the reports. Under the rules the 
examination is carried on by each District Board for itself, and there is often a 
startling difference between the standards adopted in various districts. But 
the divisional system of examination is in force without objection in the 
Eastern Circlo; and it might by an alteration of the rules be extended to other 
parts of Bengal. There is no doubt that such a change would conduce to 
greater unifefrmity in the standard of examination. The Education Com¬ 
mission’s recommendation on this point is u that native and other local energy 
be relied upon to foster and manage all education as far as possible, but that 
the results be tested by departmental agency” (VII. 9). The soundness of 
this recommendation is not open to doubt. 

99. In the following summary are shown the distribution of upper and 
lower primary schools in each division, with the number of successful candidates 
at the scholarship examinations;— 


Division 

Uppor primary 
sohuols. 

Passed at 
upptir primary 
examination. 

Lower primary 
schools. 

Paused at 
lower pnnmry 
examination. 

Presidency 

469 

380 

4,520 

1,636 

Burdwan 

706 

834 

9.451 

3,605 

Rajsh&hyo 

,336 

257 

2,r>uo 

1,299 

Dacca 

617 

473 

ft ,< >95 

1,391 

Chittagong 

232 

270 

4,285 

494 

Patna 

20 

199 

5,566 

4,254 

Bhagulporo 

Chota JS agpore 

179 

160 

3,377 

2,335 

76 

101 

1,480 

928 

Orissa 

263 

343 

7,196 

2.761 

Orissa Tributary Mclials 

44 

42 

1,013 

£62 

Total 

3,021 

3.049 

45,475 

18,845 
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pmmabt The exceptionally high place occupied by the Patna Division (4,254 

education. candidates passed the lower primary examination from 5,555 schools* compared 
with the much more advanced division of Burdwan (3,505 passed from 9,454 
schools) shows that the standard for passing is still very low, and that the reduc¬ 
tion in the number of successful candidates last year by nearly 1,000 indicates 
a further attempt to raise it. Indeed, within the last three years the number of 
successful candidates m the Patna Division has fallen from 6,ti64 to 4,254, in 
consequence of the continuous rise in standard. , ? 

100. In the report for 1885-86 grounds were shown for the belief that the 
rule excluding small, temporary, and backward schools from the reward exam¬ 
inations bad operated in some measure to the injury of efficient Bchools, as 
shown by the fact that the total number of successful schools and candidates at 
the lower primary examination had fallen off since its introduction. It is now 
ascertained that the inference was not a valid one. An analysis of the returns 
shows that the reduction in the division of Patna alone exceeded the total 
decrease; and that in other parts of Bengal there was a more than equivalent 
increase in the number passing. The diminution was therefore to be ascribed, 
not to the closing of efficient schools, but to the greater stringency of the test 
applied to schools in Behar. Further, while there was certainly in 1885-86 a 
decrease of 542 in the number of schools that succeeded at theMower primary 
examination, there was also an increase of 581 in that of successful schools at the 
upper primary stage; and since, under the Bengal rules, a school has to make its 
choice, and cannot send candidates for both the upper and tne lower scholar¬ 
ship, it follows that there was (notwithstanding the redaction in Behar) no loss 
whatever in the total number of efficient primary schools, and a very marked 
advance in their quality. 

101. The following table shows the classification of lower primary schools 
for each division according to the standards attained by them:— 

Statement showing the Classification of Lower Primary Schools for 1887 - 88 . 


Division. 

Number of 
schools thnt 
send prpils to 
the lower 
primary scho¬ 
larship exam¬ 
ination. 

Those | hat 
•re below the 
lower primary 
stnnduid, but 
ruud printed 
books. 

Those in 
which no 
printed books 
arc read. 

Total. 

Number of 
Iowim 
primary 
schools 
examined 

Number 

of 

pupilH pre¬ 
sented 
for exam- 

Number 

of 

success. 

ful 

schools. 

Numbsb of pupil* passed by— 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

| Schools. 

jPupilft. 

1 1 
j Schools. 

Pupils. 

I 1 

jSoliools.jPupils. 

for rewards. 

mutum. 

Standard 

A. 

Standard 

B. 

Total. 

Presidency ... 

1,892 

03,257 

1 2,621 

ot.sr.4 

1 7 

310 

4,520 » 128.221 

3,718 

47,068 

3.714 

8,808 

£4,897 

33.470 

Calcutta 


120 

6.042 



120 

: 5.0*2 





burdwan 

3,321 

05,542 

6.133 

122,053 | 

! . 


0. *5 * 

1.MS.495 

‘‘7^937 

' 77,r»:n 

*7,604 

14,325 

83,125 

47,450 

Rajshahye 

1,108 

28,210 

1 1,3*5 

27,321. 

47 

704 

2.500 

66.237 

1,751 

20,593 

1,729 

6,836 

11,785 

18.621 

Dacca 

I 1,503 

40.77* 

4,401 

08,78.** 

! ioi 

3,782 

6.095 

14*.3*1 

3,019 

35,5 t5» 

2,951 

12.353 

14,980 

27,338 

Chittagong ... 

1,209 

35.447 

‘-',2*0 

66.1180 

740 

12,817 

4,285 

00.244 

1 2.476 

24,800 

2,397 

3.279 

7,042 

10,321 

Patna 

2,325 

68.433 

2,430 

42.353 

701 

11,10-2 

6,55** 

111.081 

4,070 

40,931 

4,029 

12.1 mi 

18,604 

30,713 

Bha r ulporo ... 
Chota Nagporo 

1,550 

84,827 

1,450 

25,450 

34 in 

5,358 

3,377 

65,632 

1.773 

15,02”* 

1.062 

IK07 

W89 

4,065 

8,532 

600 

21,034 

870 

10.351 

14 

227 

1,480 

41,312 

254 

3,104 

254 

948 

1.487 

Orissa 

2,030 

30,652 

4.022 

67,027 

285 

*2,717 

7,106 

■ 1 06,31m* 

5,302 

43,182 

5.258 

5,163 

13,734 

I8,89<r 

Do. Tribn. 

tary Mahals. 

120 

2.210 

632 

7,250 

352 

3,032 

1,013 j 

| 13,008 

618 

5,054 

582 

632 

2,420 

3,052 

Total 

15,702 

423,236 

27,082 

527,277 j 

2.751 

40,536 

45,505 | 

901.000 

30,027 

330,021 

j 30,270 

67,770 

132,110 

199,880 


Note.—-I n this statement only boys’ lower primary schools and the pupils attending thorn are shown. 


The first and socond standards arc the “same for all districts alike, and 
are the only two standards recognised ior purposes of reward below that of the 
lower primary scholarship. They are as follows:— 


Ai or Higher. 

1. Reading 50 pages of Bodlioday, or an equivalent 

book. 

2. Dictation, handwriting, Teading of manuscript 

documents (such as kabuliyats, pottahs, 
receipts, and forms of contract); repetition of 
prose and poetry. 

3. The first four rules of arithmetic, European 

method. 

4. Weights, measures, wages, &e., i.t., subhankari 

and bazar accounts after the native method. 

5. Mental arithmetic, European and native methods. 


B , or Lower. 

1. Reading a printed primer, such as Sishnsiksba, 

” Part III, or an equivalent book. 

2. Dictation, handwriting ; repetition of prose and • 

poetry. 

3. Tables of rupees, annas, and pice, maunds and 

seers, &e., with the proper. signs after the 
native method. ’ 

4. Mental arithmetic, after the native method. 
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These examinations ior rewards are conducted in situ in the Presidency 
and Chota Nagpore Divisions and at central gatherings in all other parts of the 
country. ^ In tne districts of Dacca, Backergunge, Mymensingh, and Noakhali, 
the examination was conducted by local committees at all the centres in each 
district on the same day, without any supervision by departmental officers. 
Such a system has the advantage of preventing the same boys from being 
presented for examination at different centres successively, as it is known, they 
can be and have been when the examination is held at different places on 
different dates; but it has, on the other hand, the disadvantage of placing the 
conduct of examinations in the hands of an agency net specially trained for 
the work, and thus of rendering any fair comparison between different 
centres impossible. Again, the rewards payable to gurus and pupils on the 
result of examinations so conducted are thus virtually left to bo determined by 

S arsons whose responsibility ceases the moment the examination is over. 

Central examinations have many points to recommend them, provided always 
they are conducted under trained and responsible superintendence. 

102. Some of the inspecting officers have shown in their annual reports the 

{ roportion of gurus who hold certificates of proficiency of one kind or another. 

n the Burdwan Division, which, in some respects, represents primary education 
in its most advanced form, 81 per cent, of the gurus of upper primary schools are 
certificated teachers. In the lower primary schools of tbc division, however, 
the proportion of certificated teachers is only 23 per cent. The information as 
regards the other divisions is incomplete ; but it may be assumed that in 
©very division the. upper primary schools are in charge of the best educated 
gurus, and that it will take years before any large proportion of the teachers 
of lower primary schools reach a similar standard of efficiency. The new 
classes for training gurus in connection with middle schools will, it is hoped, 
gradually enable such of the gurus as are willing to improve themselves to 
pass some departmental test. At any rate, the necessity for starting theso 
classes is made quite clear from the fact that 77 per cent, of the gurus in such 
an advanced part of the country as the Burdwan Division hold no certificates 
and have had no special training. It is not that they are insufficiently edu¬ 
cated ; for one of the alleged reasons why native methods of arithmetic are less 
well taught than before is that so many of the gurus come from upper primary 
and middle schools. The new guru classes will gradually give them the neces¬ 
sary training in subjects that are somewhat neglected. 

VI.- SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 

103. Under this head are included (a) training schools for teachers, ( b) all 
other institutions for professional, technical and industrial education. Tho 
following table compares the figures for tho last two years :— 


188A-87. 1887-88. 


0:ubs op Institutions. 

Training schools for masters 


Schools. 

22 

Pupils. 

1,193 

Schools. 

22 

Pupils. 

982 

Ditto for mistresses 


4 

142 

5 

169 

Guru-training classes attached to middle schools 

104 

299 

155 

540 

School of Art 


1 

152 

1 

158 

Law schools 

M# 

10 

1,078 

10 

1,173 

Medical schools 


10 

965 

7 

887 

Engineering and surveying schools 
Industrial schools ... ... s 


4 

366 

4 

423 

• •• 

15 

792 

13 

519 

Other schools 

••• 

10 

289 

6 

165 

Total 


J80 

5,266 

223 

5,005 


The. number of training schools increased from 26 to 27, by the conversion 
of the unaided boarding school for girls at Bankoora under the Wesleyan 
Mission, included in the last report under tho head of “ other schools,” into an 
unaidea training school for mistresses. The Berlin Mission aided training 
school for masters at Ranchi was returned as a middle school, and the middle 
school at Pachamba as a training school, so that there was no change in the 
total number. The guru-training classes, attached under the new system 
to middle schools, increased from 104 to 154, and tho gurus under instruction 
from 299 to 534. An unaided guru-training class attended by six students 
was also returned from the Chittagong Division. 


PRIMARY 

EDUCATION. 


SPECIAL 

INSTRUCTION 
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The medical schools declined from ten to seven, the three unaided medical . 
schools in Calcutta noticed in the last report not having furnished returns. 
The number of industrial schools fell from 15 to 13, one school being closed* 
threo foiling to furnish returns, while two new schools were opened during the 
year. “ Other schools ” declined from ten to six. The three Sanskrit fob. in 
Chittagong, wrongly entered under this head in the last report, have now been 
shown as indigenous schools. The Pooreo Sanskrit School, the Madhubani 
Sanskr it School, and the Rivers Thompson Gautama Patshala have similarly 
been transferred to indigenous education, since their object is to teach 
Sanskrit as it is taught in tots. The Bankoora girls’ school has been returned 
as a training school; while two music schools were started at Bishenpore 
and Balasore respectively, and a special school was opened at Mozufferpore. 
Twelve madrassas, besides the Joraghat Madrassa, now returned as a noddle 
English school, have been eliminated from tho foregoing table and noticed in 
the seetion on Mahomedan education. 

A.— Training Schools. 

104. Tho subjoined statement gives tho chief statistics regarding 
institutions:— 

Expenditure. 


From public funds. 



Number 

ol 

schools. 

Number 

of 

; pupils. 

Worn 
provincial 
row mes. 

From 
dial riot 
funds. 

From From 

municipal private 
funds. funds. 

TotaL 




Its. 

Hb. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Government training schools— 
For masters ... ... 

16 

760 

66,201 

1,321 


949 

67,471 

Aided training schools— 

Ji’or masters 

„ mistresses ... ... 

6 

4 

226 

143 

6.075 

6,120 



10.367 

13,836 

16,442 

18,966 

Unaided training schools— 

For mistresses ... ••• 

1 

10 




8X8 

818 

Guru-training classes attached 
to middle schools— 

Government ••• 

Unaided 

164 

1 

634 

0 

1,9] 4 

1 



1*916 

Total 

182 

1,081 

77.3JO 

1,322 


26,970 

1,01,002 


The number of schools rose from 130 with 1,634 pupils to 182 with 
1,681 pupils; but the total cost declined from Rs. 1,05,231 to Eg. 1,04,602, 
owing to reduced expenditure in aided training schools for masters, both from 
Government and from private sources. Thoro was an increase of Rs. 976 in 
the expenditure on guru-training classes. 

105. The following statement shows the attendance and expenditure in 
tho different grades of training schools, whether departmental, aided, or 
unaidod. Schools of tho first grade prepare students through a three-years’ 
course, those of tho sec ond grade through a two-years’ course, and thoBe of the 
third grade through a course lasting six months or a year:— 


Name op School. 


Eon Masters. 
Government. 

First gw do— 

1. Calcutta . 

£. Hooghly . 

3.. Dacca. 

4. Kungporo . 

6. Chittagong . 

6. Patna. 

7. Ranchi ... . 

8. Cuttack. 

Second grade— 

1. Jalpaiguri . 

Third grudif- . 

1. Stud shod 

9. Daltonganj 

3. H&ldipukur . 

4. Puri . 

ft. Balasore 

Angu]... . 

7. Motibari >H 



Number oi pupils 
on 31 st March 

EXFKXDITU&B, 1387-88, 


1887. 

1888. 

From public funds. 

From 

private 

TotaL 







funds. 




* lie. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ha. 

Rs. 


70 

7f> 

8,46/5 



07 

6,663 


107 

111 

10,442 

.. 


83 ' 

101625 


116 

133 

9,134 

...... 

...... 

606 

0,040 

••• 

71 

75 

6,823 


fM 

m ' 

’ 6,400 

... 

63 

60 

4.860 



04 

4.024 


60 

76 

10,967 


...... 

•••see 

10,367 

... 

22 

Cl 

24 

69 

2.896 

6,464 

’*“456 

...... 

MINI 

76 



30 

84 

2.510 

.— 


67 ' 

MR 

... 

ft 

10 

64 

46 

...... 


110 


18 

12 

14 

0 

664 

406 


. 

Mm 


... 

16 

28 

18 

£5 

1.246 

1,603 

464 

...... 


!;8j? 

• 1,070 

1,070 

... 

ID 

16 

16 

13 

1,070 

721 

855 

MBMI 

.. 


716 

706 

65,201 

1,331 


040 " 

67,471 
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Nra m Schools, 

Number of pupils 
on 3lst March 

Expend rruBE, 

1887. 

1888. 

From public funds. 

From 

private 

funds. 

Total. 

„ . . Po* Masters. 

1. fiarraokpore Wesleyan School. 

£• Kfisbrntgar C. M. 8. Training School ... 
8. Uhltnpur gonthal Training School 

4. tthola Training School (Bishenpur) ... 
8. Darjiling Mission Training School 

Berlin Mission {School, Ranchi (a) ... 
8. Padhamba Training School (Froo 
Church) (6). 

Total 

VOB 311 STRESSES. 

JLidtd- 

1. Dom-Dum Wesleyan School . 

t. 'Church a( England Zenana Mission 
Normal School. 

5. Tree Church Normal School . 

4. Kriahnajf&r Uouiau Catholic Boarding 

Total 

Unaided— 

JL. Hankura Wesleyan School (6).. 

Gbaud Total 

22 

17 

151 

1!) 

27 

241 

24 

16 

105 

22 

24 

85 

Us. 

1,200 

1,5110 

1,850 

300 

383 

”'‘342 

&s. 

Us. 

Us. 

2.850 

2,055 

1.350 

418 

1,729 

*1,085 

Be. 

4.050 

4,455 

2,700 

71H 

2,118 

1,407 

477 

226 

5,075 



10,367 

15,442 

12 

15 

86 

79 

24 

18 

39 

62 

600 

1,020 

2,000 

600 



1,884 

7,067 

2,283 

1.702 

2,484 

0.SS7 

4.283 

2,302 

142 

143 

6,120 



13,836 

18,056 


16 



. 

818 

818 

1,335 

1,141 

70,396 

1,321 

. 

25.970 

1,02,087 


fcmoiAL 

m TKUOTION. 


(a) Jtctunvd as a middle school this year. 
(&) Hew schools. 


106. The following table shows the results of the vernacular mastership 
examination for 1888. Certificates of the first, socond or third grade are 

f iven to students of three, two and one year’s standing respectively. A ccrti- 
cato is classed as high, medium or low according to the marks obtained 


Name of School. 

First grade certificates. 

Sjccojsij grade certificates. 

TniKD GRADE CERTIFICATES. 

Total. 

Candidates 

examined. 

i 

w 

Medium. 

o 

-4 

H 

o n ~ 

ft. 

5 a 

3 
.= 3 
o * 

|> 

Medium. 

if 

3 

Total. 

I’i 

a a 

If 

CS 4. 

o 

5U 

a 

a 

•5 

a. 

s 

s£ 

3 

Total. 

S 

«S 

•5 

e 

es 

O 

i 

3 

E-h 

Calcutta. 

20 

’*‘2 

« 

10 

10 

21 

i 

7 

is 

20 

34 


13 

16 

29 

Jd 

65 

Hooghly ... ... 

21 

5 

14 

21 

39 

i 

16 

2L 

38 

48 

... 

20 

21 

43 

111 

m 

Dacca . 

40 

1 

8 

21 

SO 

46 

2 

7 

31 

40 

47 

6 

13 

IS 

87 

133 

107 

Chittagong . 

17 

1 

1 

9 

11 

26 


10 

1(* 

20 

17 

1 

li 

5 

12 

60 

43 

Kungpore ... 

18 

.»• 

2 

12 

14 

21 


2 

14 

16 

23 

1 

6 

11 

18 

62 

48 

Julpigori.. 


Mi 


... 

... 

3 


3 

... 

3 

9 

1 

2 

4 

7 

12 

10 

Krishnagar ... 


... 


... 

... 

6 


... 

S 

3 

10 

... 

2 

... 

2 

16 

A 

Private students 

20 

... 

... 

7 

7 

13 


... 

5 

6 

[ 24 


2 

9 

n 

57 

23 

Total 

139 

4 

22 

73 

99 

175 

4 

43 

06 

145 

| 212 

0 

61 

86 

159 

526 

403 


Oat of a total of 526 candidates 403 were successful, against 386 out of 480 
in the previous year. The efficiency of these institutions as sources of supply 
for the teaching staff of middle schools is measured by the number of first 
grade certificates, that is, of candidates passing out successfully after the full 
course of three years. The number so passing was 99, against 103 in 1887. It 
will be remembered that the number of middle schools, English and vomacular, 
is nearly 2,000. If all the passed candidates accepted service, they would bo 
sufficient to provide for the vacancies periodically arising in middle schools; 
but it is known that a considerable proportion betake themselves to other 
occupations, and the outlay on their education is lost to tho Department. No 
means have yet been devised for preventing this evil. 

The Dacca Training School turned out the largest numbor of successful 
candidates, Hooghly standing socond, and Calcutta third. The schools stood 
in the same relative order in regard to tho number both of first-grade certi¬ 
ficates and of candidates passing in the “ high ” division. Each of those schools 
passed more candidates tlian in the year beforo. There was a decrease in the 
number that passed from the Chittagong and Rungpore schools, and an increase 
in the Julpigori and Krishnagar schools, as well as in the numb or of successful 
private candidates. Tho Patna, Ranchi and Cuttack schools, in which the 
vernacular is other than Bengali, do not send candidates to the general 
examination. The examination of each of these schools is conducted by a local 
Committee^ and certificates are granted in accordance with its recommendations. 

x 2 
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107. Government Training Schools. —Some additional information 
regarding the training schools is given below for purposes of record. It is con* 
sidered of importance that the pupils of each school should be drawn from all 
the districts which it serves - 

Calcutta Training School .—Of the 75 pupils, 62 were stipend-holders 
and 13 pay-students. Nine of the pupils came from the 24-Pergunnahs, 16 from 
Nuddca, 2 from Jessore, 16 from Khoolna, 10 from Moorshedabad* 1 from 
Calcutta, 15 from the Burdwan Division, 5 from the Eastern districts, 1 from 
Raj shah ye and 1 from Manbhoom. As in the previous year, there were 50 
boarders in the attached boarding establishment. The school showed some 
improvement in the last vernacular mastership examination, but its condition is 
not quite satisfactory. Of the 65 successful candidates, only one passed in the 
“high” division. 

Hooghly Training School .—The school sustained a heavy loss in the death 
of its late head pandit, Kali Prasanna Vidyaratna. Of the 111 pupils 
on the rolls, 15 were from Hooghly, 4 from Howrah, 32 from Burdwan, 21 from 
Bankoora, 12 from Birbhoom, 22 from Midnapore, 3 from Moorshedabad, 1 from 
Nuddea, and 1 from Rajshahyo. The sum of Rs. 300 was spent monthly in 
stipends to 99 students, at rates varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4, and to two pupil- 
teachers at Rs. 5 a month. Almost all tho passed students of tho third-year 
class obtained employment. 

Dacca Training School .—Of the 133 students at the close of tho year, 
41 were from the Dacca district, 47 from Backergunge, 11 from Furreedpore, 

9 from Mymensingh, 22 from Tipperah, 2 from Sylhet, and 1 from Pubna. 
Only 1 boy among the 133 was a Mahomedan. There were 7 stipend-holders 
of Rs. 5, 16 of Rs. 4 and 52 of Rs. 3 a month. The number of fee-paying 
students rose from 41 to 58. At the general examination of the third-year 
classes, a student from this school occupied die highest place and obtained the 
Woodrow medal. 

Chittagong Training School .—Of the 60 pupils on the rolls, 41 were natives 
of Chittagong, 12 came from Noakliolly, 4 from Dacca, and 3 from other districts. 
Forty-seven pupils were stipend-holders and 13 pay-students. 

Dung pore Training School .—It had on its rolls on the 31st March 75 
pupils, 13 of whom were in the guru-training class. There were 53 Hindus 
and 22 Maliomcdans. In the pundit classes 19 pupils camo from Rung- 
pore, 7 from Bogra, 10 from Rajshahyo, 1 from Julpigori, aDd 25 from 
districts outside the division. All the pupils of the guru class, with one excep¬ 
tion, belonged to Rung pore. Of 14 who appeared at the guru class exa¬ 
mination, 13 passed, all of whom are now employed as masters. There were 25 
boarders on the establishment, the cost connected with these boarders con¬ 
sisting only of the wages of servants, and amounting to Rs. 160 a year. 

Cuttaolc Training School .—Of the 43 students in tho pundit department, 
25 were holders of normal school stipends, four wore middle vernacular 
scholarship-holders, and the rest paying pupils. Of the 43 students, 23 belong¬ 
ed to Cuttack, 10 to Puri, 3 to Balasore, and 7. to the Tributary States. Five 
out of 12 students passing out last year from the third-year class have been 
employed as teachers and inspecting pundits. The numerical strength of the 
guru department was 26, against 12 in 1887. This increase was due to the grant 
of Rs. 72 a month made by tho Cuttack District Board for the training of 18 
additional guru students. During the year unde£ roview 37 students of the 
guru department passed the final guru examination. 

Julpigori Training School .—Of the 12 pupils in the pundit classes, 
7 camo from Julpigori, 1 from,Dinajpore, 1 from Bogra, 1 from the Darjeeling 
Terai, and 2 from the Dacca Division. In the guru class there were 22 pupils. 
All the pupils of the guru-training class came from the Julpigori district, and 

10 of them from the Bhutan Duars. Two pupils were admitted towards the close 
of the year from the extreme east of the district. There were 5 Mech pupils, 
for whom it is expected that work will be found when their training is com¬ 
pleted. All the 15 candidates from the guru class with one exception passed 
the final examination. There wore 32 boarders. Mr. Bellett thinks that the 
school is now beginning a new life, and may prove of real value. 

Saidabad Training School .—ThiB school has been in existence for the last 
four years. The provision of Rs. 360 for ten stipends at Rs. 86 a year is now 
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chargeable to the Normal School grant, and is met by the transfer of Rs. 240 
a year from the Kandi Model School and of Rs. 120 a year from the primary 
grant for departmental schools. On the Slst March last there were 10 pupils, 
on the rolls, all stipend-holders. The period of study has been raised from six 
months to. a year. 

Motihari Training School. —The school sent up 14 bond fide gurus to the 
last upper primary examination, and 9 passed. 

J Oaltongaty Training School. —It had on the 31st March last 14 pupil- 
teachers on its rolls, all of whom were actual gurus receiving stipends. At the 
last two half-yearly examinations, 19 candidates appeared and 13 passed, all 
of whom obtained employment. The school has since been removed to Lohar- 
dugga. 

Haldipukur Training School. — This is a third grade normal school, situated 
in the Dalbhoom pergunnah of the Singbhoom district. It had nine pupil- 
teachers on its rolls, of whom four were Hindus and five Sonthals. These 
received stipends of Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 a month. At tho two half-yearly 
examinations 19 candidates competed, and 14 passed. Tho importance of 
the school has increased with tho opening of Sonthal pathsalas in l>albhoom, a 
for which trained teachers are required. 

Patna Training School. —Out of 76 pupils 68 were Hindus and 8 were 
Mahomedans. Twenty of the pupils belonged to Ghazipur in the North- 
Westo~n Provinces, 16 to Patna, 11 to Saruu, 8 to Gya, 7 to Shahabad, G to 
* Monghyr, 4 to Mozufferpore, 2 to Durbhunga, 1 to Chumparun and 1 to Pur- 
neah. The question has been raised whether stipends should be given to students 
from the North-Western Provinces. It is maintained that they regularly take 
service in the neighbouring districts of Behar, sinco the training that they 
receivo does not exactly conform to the requirements of schools in the North- 
West. In future such students are to be admitted if guarantees of future sorvice 
in Behar can be obtained, but not to the exclusion of any Behari student from 
the school. During the year under report 18 third-year studonts appeared at the 
final examination, and all passed; 21 out of 23 second-year students passed, and 
. 32 out of 35 first-yoar studonts. All the 14 pupils who passed tho final exami¬ 
nation in 1887 obtained employment during the year. The boarding-house 
attached to the school contained 42 boarders. 

Ranchi Training School. —Of the 24 pupils on the rolls, 20 were Hin¬ 
dus, 2 Mahomedans and 2 aborigines. Seven pupil*teachers of tho third-year 
class appeared at the final examination, and six passed ; some of whom 
secured appointments in middle schools. 

Puri and JBalasore Training Schools. —These schools have turned out 
between them 6G certificated gurus. Funds have been sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment for the erection of a boarding-house at Puri and the enlargement of 
that at Balasore. 

Angul Training School. —The school sent 30 candidates to the final guru exa¬ 
mination, of whom 25 passed. 

108. Aided Training Schools for Masters. —Tho Barrackpore Training School 
is a boarding institution in which teachers aro trained for primary and middle 
schools under, the Wesleyan Mission. The number of pupils was 24, of whom 1 
was a Eurasian, 22 were Native Christians, and 1 a Hindu. The boys are 
taught English and Bengali, but aro not preparod for any public examination. 

The Krishnagar Church Mission Training School is a boarding institution 
attended by 16 pupils, all Native Christians. The school is doing well under 
the Reverend J. Santer, but he works with inferior material, as boys aro 
admitted to the first-year class who have not reached oven the upper primary 
standard. Arrangements are in progress for tho admission of Hindu students 
to the school. * 

The Bhimpur Sonthal Training School is under tho American Baptist 
Mission. It had on its rolls on the 31st March last 105 pupils, of whom 72 were 
males and 33 females, against 151, including 38 girls in the girls’ department, 
in the previous year. No tuition-fee is charged; and about 30 pupils comiug from 
distant places receive daily allowances of a few* pice. The course of studies in the 
male department is the same as that prescribed for the middle vernacular 
scholarship examination, while in the femalo department it corresponds to the 
upper primary course. Two Sonthal studonts wont up to the middle vernacular, 
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and one to the upper primary scholarship examination, tat none passed. Three 
giris competed at the last Uttarpara Hitakari scholarship examination, hut none 
were successful. 

The training school at Ghola near Bishenpore, under the Wesleyan Mission, 
was transferred during the year to the sudder station, of Bankoora, and is 
now known as the Bankoora Sonthal Training School. It passed feu* the first 
time one Sonthal boy in the upper and another in the lower primary scholarship 
examination. 

The Darjeoling Mission Training School has been* transferred to Salim* 
pong. 

The Pachamba Training School is under the Free Church Mlnsion of 
Scotland, and is conductod under the grant-in-aid rules. It trains teachers 
for 8onthal patshalas under the Mission. Two candidates from this institution 
competed successfully at the last upper primary scholarship examination. 

109. Aided Training Schools for Mistresses. —The Church of England Zenana 
Mission Normal School had 18 pupils on its rolls, of whom 15 were Europeans 
and Eurasians, and three Native Christians. The school is a boarding insti¬ 
tution, and each pupil pays Rs. 15 a month for board and education. 

The Free Church Normal School had 89 pupils, of whom two were Euro¬ 
peans and Eurasians, and the rest Native Christians. This school occasionally 
prepares candidates for the Entrance and First Arts examinations. The rate of 
fee is Rs.* 2 a month. 

The Dum-Dum Cantonment Training Girls’ School is intended to prepare 
mistresses for girls’ schools under the Wesleyan Mission. It had 24 Christian 
pupils on the rolls, of whom 6 wore boys. Out of 5 girls sent up to the lower 
primary scholarship examination, one passed in the first division. Both the 
girls sent up to the upper primary scholarship examination failed. 

The Roman Catholic School for mistrosses at Krishnagar is a boarding 
institution. Of tho 02 pupils on the rolls, 2 were Eurasians and 59 Native 
Christians. 

110. Unaided Training School for Mistresses. —The Bankoora Training School 
for Mistresses is a boarding institution under tho Wesleyan Mission. The roll 
number increased from 12 to 16, namely, 13 girls and 3 boys. The expenditure 
was Rs. 818, of which Rs. 559 came from the Mission fund, and Rs. 259 
from fee-receipts. The teaching of tho school docs not conform to any depart¬ 
mental standard. The girls learn both English and Bengali. 

. 111. Guru-training classes. —Tho amount sanctioned for the es tablish ment 
of guru-training classes in connoxion with middle schools was Rs. 6,000, as in 
the preceding year. The sanctioned allotment for each circle was as follows 

Eg. 

8,000 
1,008 
600 
1,200 
1,000 

Total ... 6,868 

The following table shows the number of gurus under instruction 


Presidency Division 
Chula Nng pore 
Burdwan tt 

Orissa 

Dacca ,, 

Chittagong M 

Bajshabyo 


• Includes on© unaided school 

The average number of pupils*to a guru-training class is therefore between 
3 and 4. There were no classes in the Behar Circle and the Orissa Tributary 
Mehals The scheme has been most vigorously pushed, and the greatest 
success is anticipated from it, in the Presidency and Rajshahye * Divisions; 



Schools. 

Pupils, 

... 

... 46 

ITT 


... IT 

81 


. M 9 

80 


... 14 

87 


... 28 

67 


... 17* 

82 

... 

... 80 

126 

Total 

... 156 

640 


six pupils. 


Presidency Circle 
Western ,, 

liajshahyo ,, 

Kasteru ,, 

Behar ,, 
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elsewhere it was less fully appreciated. For the current year the grant has 
been raised from Rs* 6,000 to Rs. 9,000, all of which has been appropriated; 
and good hopes are entertained of increased success. In the Sonthal Pergun- 
nahs the gurus under training are henceforth to receive a certain sum, in 
addition to the payment of one rupee & month made to the teachers. 

The Inspector of the Presidency Circle has issued tho following instruc¬ 
tions to Deputy Inspectors with the view of securing a further development 
of the scheme:— 

u The training classes latoly established in connection with middle schools can sucooed 
only where the Deputy Inspector takes a warm personal interest in thoir welfare. It will 
therefore be your auty to see that the* gurus under training receive from tho middle school 
teachers such real guidance as may enable thorn to pass the middle or upper primary 
examination, or the special examination conducted by you under tho orders of this office. 

“ It will also be desirable to give a sort of permanency to a class alroady established by 
providing a succession of gurus to be trained in it. Suppose that a middle school has within 
a circuit of two miles*from it five patshalas, the gurus of which attend tho class at present. 
As soon as the first batch is passed, it will be necessary to move them to a distance (under 
sanction of proper authority whero necessary), offering them greater inducements in the shape 
of stipends, rewards or looal income, and to bring over to their patshalas gurus from other 
parts of the district in order to place thorn under the same procoss of training. Such a 
system of transfers on passing cannot always succeed, but may be tried in a good many oases 
with the best results. I am opposed to the transfer of old gurus from their homes, and also 
of men who are likely to suffer serious pecuniary or other loss. 

F lease report for my information from time to time (say every three months) on tho 
state of the guru classes and the standards taught in them. This information will enable me 
to compare the progress made in different districts and to suggest improvements. 

“ The maximum period for which a guru can attond a middle school under tho existing 
system being two years, I hope that the bettor prepared gurus will attain to tho upper 
primary standard in the course of the first year of training. At any rate, success at a depart¬ 
mental examination will be reckoned as a better test of a man’s abilities than at the special 
examination conducted by you, and it will be your duty to move the Magistrate or the 
Chairman of the District Board to award special rewards to those gurus who pass the 
examination with credit.” 

The instructions conveyed in this letter are commended to the notice of 
other inspecting officers. 

B.—Otiier Schools of Special Instruction. 

112. Under this head are included institutions and departments of institu¬ 
tions teaching law, medicine, and engineering, whether affiliated to the 
University or not; together with the Calcutta School of Art, industrial schools, 
and other schools of a special character. The usual statistics of the leading 
institutions are given in the following table :— 


Statement of Attendance and Expenditure in School* of Special Instruction in 1S87-S8. 






Expenmtuuji. 

. 

Avf.RUIE annual 


Num¬ 
ber of 

Number 
of ntipila 
on the rolls 
on the Hist. 
March 1888. 

A vo r jiff f* 
monthly 

From public funds. 

From 

private 

funds. 


cosroi*' EnrrAnsft 
£AC1I PUPIL. 


iiiNf but¬ 
t-ions. 

roll 

number. 

From 

provincial 

revenues. 

From 

Munici- 

pttl 

funds. 

Total, 

Copt to 
public 
fuucls. 

Total cost. 

I.—Law. 

Government Law Schools . 

Hooghly College . 

Kriehnagar » . 

Dacca •» . 

Pelnut . 

RajslpLhye „ ••• 

B*veoeh&w „ (Cuttack) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SO 

0 

S3 

37 

J1 

13 

* 

82 

7 

80 

34 

10 

12 

Us 

. 

. 

Us. 

. 

Us. 

2,044 

679 

2.4IMI 

2,400 

1,319 

776 

Us. 

2,041 
670 
(A) 2,400 

(6)2,4(10 

1,319 

775 

Us. A. F. 

Us. a. r. 

63 14 0 
82 11 5 
06 10 8 
70 9 4 
69 6 8 

64 9 4 

Total ... 

6 

126 

140 



9,617 ] 

9,617 


67 16 7 

Unaided Law Schools. 

Metropolitan Institution ... 
City College ... < ... 

Rtptm u . 

Jegannath „ (Dacca) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

603 

161 

366 

88 

404 

110 

862 

24 

1 


0,000 

4,800 

6.300 

1,001 

6,000 

4,800 

6,300 

1,004 

. 

12 14 10 

40 6 4 
17 14 4 

41 13 4 

Total ... 

4 

1.047 

960 



18,101 

19,104 


18 14 9 

Tot ax Law S.choom ... 

10 

1,172 

1,099 



2 wn 

27,621 


*6 2 1 
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(а) Surplus fees Us. 436. 
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Aviaas* avjtual 
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HA<WK.*V*PU', 


Num¬ 
ber of 
institu¬ 
tions. 

Number 
of pupils 
on tne rolls 

Average 
monthly 
* roll 
number* 

From public funds. 




on the 31st 
Ma-eh 1868. 

From 

provincial 

revenues. 

From 

Muni¬ 

cipal 

funds. 

jrrom 

private 

fuade. 

Total. 

Cost to 
nubile, ' 

Ena*. 

Total cost. 

11.—Msdiciws. 

Medical College, Calcutta ... 

[ 

1 

1 180 

1D4 

Bs. 

1,81,502 

Bs. 

Bs. 

8,785 

Be. 

1,70.237 

Bs. A. P. 

832 7 0 

Be. a. f. 

877 8 1 

Government Medical Schools. 

Sealdah . . 

1 

I 198 

202 

48.043 


6,664 

48.707 

208 2 1 

241 1 11 


1 

109 

111 

4.06S 


1,830 

5,883 

86 S S 

58 6 0 


1 

229 

218 

12,773 

- „ r __ T 

7,241 

20,014 

58 2 5 

91 12 11 

Cuttack . 

1 

53 

39 

4,933 


68 

5,001 

It® 7 9 

128 3 8 

Total 

4 

689 

570 

63,802 


15,803 

79,606 

111 14 11 

189 10 6 

Unaided Medieal Schools . 










Dacca Homeopathic Schools... 

2 

138 

115 

. 

i 

355 

865 


8 14 

Total Medical Schools. 

7 

887 

879 

2,25,304 


24,893 

•2,60.197 

256* 5 1 

284 10 8 

Ill.— finoxwEEBiwct. 

Civil Engineering College, 



158 

70,775 


8,648 

77,421 



Seebporo . 

1 

184 


453 10 11 

496 4 7 

Government Surveying 










Schools . 










Dacca . 

1 

115 

115 

2,788 


1,334 

4.122 

24 3 10 

35 13 5 

Patna . 

1 

«1 

59 

2.749 


670 

8,419 

46 9 5 

67 15 2 

Cuttack ... .. 

1 

83 

80 | 

1,811 

. 

835 j 

2,646 

Dll) i 

33 1 2 

Total ... 

3 

259 

254 

7.3 5 

. 

2.839 

10,187 ; 

28 14 10 

40 1 8 

Total Engineering 



410 

78,123 



i 

87,608 



Schools . 

4 

423 


9,485 

190 8 8 

213 10 9 

IV.—Abt a wo Industry. 










Government School of Art ... 

1 

158 

148 

24,978 


3.189 

28.146 

168 12 3 

190 8 9 

Government Industrial 
Schools. 










Ranchi Industrial School ... 

1 

41 

35 

1.200 


600 j 

l.Sfto 

34 4 6 

51 6 10 

Aided Industrial Schools . 










In the Presidency Division ... 

2 

73 

88 


511 

325 

838 

7 11 10 

12 10 8 

„ Calcutta „ 

1 

27 

27 

300 


996 

1,296 

11 1 9 

46 0 0 

„ Bind wan „ 

3 

158 

158 

895 1 


2,834 

3,729 

6 10 7 | 

23 10 7 

.. Orissa „ 

1 

49 

43 



312 

312 


7 4 3 

Total 

7 

307 

294 

1,195 

511 

4.467 

6,173 

5 12 10 

21 0 0 

Unaided Industrial Schools. 








. 


In the Presidency Division ... 

3 

101 

91 



521 

521 


5 11 7 

„ Kh&gulporo „ 

2 

70 

Cl 


. 

240 

240 


8 14 11 

Total 

5 

171 

162 



701 

701 


SOI 

Total Art Schools ... 

14 

(577 

829 

27.373 

511 

8,996 

36,880 

44 6 3 

58 10 1 

Otwkb Schools o» 
Special Instruction. 

Government . 



39 







In the Rajshahye Division ... 

<r)l 

37 

4,071 

...... 


4.071 

104 6 1 

104 6 1 

Aided . 










In Calcutta 

1 

40 

37 

300 

...... 

870 

1,170 

8 18 

31 9 11 

„ Burdwtin Division. , 

2 

60 

48 

210 


200 

410 

4 6 0 

8 8 8 

Total 

3 

80 

85 

510 


1,070 

1,580 

5 10 8 

17 8 10 

Unaided. 

In Orissa Division . 

1 

12 

9 



4P 1 

49 


6 7 1 

„ Patna . . 

1 

20 

24 



76 

76 


3 2 0 

Total ... 

2 

38 

39 



124 

124 


3 12 1 

Total other Schools ... 

6 

185 

157 ' 

4.581 


1,194 

5,775 

27 12 2 

35 0 0 


(c) Bhutia Boarding School, Darjeeling, 


113. Law.—T he number of law students in Government colleges on the 
3lst March declined from 171 to 125, and their average monthly roll-uumber 
from 173 to 140. Tho decreaso was common to all the larger colleges. As in 
the previous year, the pleadership class attached to the Chittagong College 
contained no students. With tho exception of the Rajshahye College, the 
law classes in Government colleges are entirely self-supporting, the professors 
being paid from the fees realised from the students, subject to a maximum limit 
of Rs. 2,400 a year. In the Rajshahye College the Law Lecturer’s salary is 
made up of Rs. 800, the interest of the endowment of Rs. 20,000 made by Rani 
Monmonini Devi, and the fees paid by the students, subject to the prescribed 
maximum. 
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■ ■ The number of pupils. in the law departments of the unaided colleges 
increased -from 907 to 1,047, there being a slight decrease in the Metropolitan 
XnstittKtimt; and a large increase in the Bipon and City colleges. 

114. The following table shows the results of the examination for the degree 
ofBaehelor of Law held in 1888, the number of passes being 238 out of 356 can¬ 
didates, against 152 out of 221 in the previous year:— 

P.MID IX THX— 


Sami or Institution. 



Number of 

First 

Second 






enndidstes. 

division. 

division. 

Presidency 

College 


lal 


3 

... 

2 

Hoogbly 

n 


see 

••• 

13 

2 

7 

TC 

» 


iM 


3 

... 

1 

Dacca 

n 



* ••• 

23 

1 

16 

Patna. 

n 




18 

3 

11 

Rajshahye 





5 

... 

3 

Bavenshaw 

»» 

Cuttack 

••• 


1 

... 

1 

Metropolitan Institution 


Ml 

eee 

163 

12 

90 

City 

College 


eee 

eee 

61 

6 

31 

Bipon 

»» 


• •• 

eee 

83 

10 

39 

Jfcgannatli 

n 

Dacca 

... 

... 

<5 

1 

3 





Total 

... 356 

36 

203 

--' 


238 


It will be seen that four times as many candidates passed from unaided as 
from Government colleges. The Metropolitan Institution sent up and passed 
the largest number of candidates. 

115. Medicine. —The total number of medical students decreased from 
965 to 887. The number declined in the Calcutta Medical College from 172 to 
160, but increased in the four Government medical schools. There was some 
decrease in the unaided homoeopathic schools at Dacca, while three homoeopathic 
schools in Calcutta furnished no returns. 

116. Medical College. —The College lias now completed its fifty-third session. 
During the year under report the following changes occurred in the profes¬ 
sorial staff:—Dr. D. D. Cunningham. Professor of Physiology, was on furlough 

. for eight months, his duties being undertaken by Dr. Bomford. Dr. Alpin acted 
as Professor of Midwifery during the absence on privilege leave of Dr. R.JEIarvey. 
Mr. W. T. Woods was on leave for six months on private affairs. 

When the session opened, 172 students continued their studies, 9 rejoined, 
and 73 new students were admitted. Thus there was a total of 254 against 
234, 218, and 217 in the three preceding years. 

Of the 82 new and re-admitted students, 10 who had obtained tho 
highest marks in the University B.A. and F.A. examinations received freo 
presentations; 32 were enrolled as paying or matriculated students, 10 entered 
as casual or non-matriculated students; 14 joined tho femalo certificate class 
after passing a preliminary examination ; and 16 joined the hospital apprentice 
class. 

At the close of the session, seven hospital apprentices left the college for 
regimental duties; five Burmese students passed and returned to Burmak; six 
senior and three junior scholars, 56 paying and five free students ceased to 
attend; six hospital apprentices were dismissed and one died; five certificate 
f»lnaq students were removed: so that at the closo of the session the strength of 
the College was 160 , against 172, 152, and 132 in the three previous years. 
The number of students in tho free female class increased from 11 to 21. 

In 1888 nine candidates passed the First M. B. examination—two in the 
first and seven in the second division. Miss Virginia Mary Mitter headed tho 
list of successful candidates. Six candidates passed the Second M. B. examin¬ 
ation, namely, one in the first and five in the second division. Sixteen candi¬ 
dates passed the First and nine the Second L. M. S. examination. One candi¬ 
date also passed the examination for Honours in medicine and surgery. 

Since the first examination of the English class of this College, 49 
years ago, 264 hospital apprentices have been trained, and 805 students have 
obtained degrees and licenses in medicine and surgery. Of these graduates 
26 were Ceylonese', 6 Burmese, and the other 773 Bengalis. 

Seven native dhais passed in midwifery from the Eden Hospital, against 
four and. three in the preceding two years. Sixteen pupil-nurses passed out 
as midwives. • 

• . x 
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A new dissecting room has been sanctioned, but not boilt. In the dissect¬ 
ing department 239 bodies were used. 

There were 14 boarders in the Maharani Samamayi Hostel. 01 these, six 
were Europeans, three Eurasians and five natives. . 

The total expenditure of the College was Rs. 1,70,237, against Rpi 1,67,660 
in the previous year. The fee-receipts amounted to Kb. 8,736, against 
Rs. 9,015 in the yoar before. 

■ 117. Campbell Medical School , Sealdah, —Dr. S. Coull Mackenzie was 
Superintendent throughout the year. The numbor of students on the rolls 
was 198, against 171 the year before. The students are chiefly recruited, in 
the following order, from the districts of Hooghly, Pubna, 24-Pergunnahs, 
Burdwan, Furreedpore, and Nuddea. Of the 74 second-year students who 
went up for the first License examination, 59 passed. The 15 students who 
failed were all rejected in Materia Medica. Of 46 third-year students who 
appeared at the second or final License examination, 40 passed. Of the six 
unsuccessful students, five failed in medicine only. Of the 88 first-year 
students, 82 received promotion. 

The usual half-yearly examinations for compounders were held in April 
and October. In April 26 out of 28 candidates passed. In October all the 3 
candidates were successful. Ono of the licentiates of the school who had obtained 
his license in 1887 was admitted to the Government service in Burmah. 

* The total receipts of the school amounted to Rs. 6,664 against Rs. 5,878, 
and the expenditure to Rs. 48,707 against Rs. 43,774. The number of bodies 
dissected was 366, against 352 in the previous year. 

In November 1887 Government sanctioned the opening of female classes' 
in the school; the qualifying standard of admission being that of either 
the upper primary scholarship examination, or a special test-examination in 
Bengali and arithmetic. Students must not be under 16 years of age on admis¬ 
sion ; the course is to extend over three years, and to be the same in every 
respect as that for male students. The class was opened in June 1888, and 
16 students were admitted. 

118. Dacca Medical School. —Dr. A. Crombie was Superintendent through- . 
the year.* At the close of the session there were 229 pupils on the rolls, 
namely, 56 in the third-year, 92 in the second-year, and 81 in the first-year 
class. The sum realised as fees and fines was Rs. 7,241, against Rs. 7,314 
in the previous year ; and the total expenditure was Rs. 20,014 against 
Rs. 19,232. Fifty-three third-year students appeared at the second License 
examination, of whom 30 passed!. Eighty-one second-year students appeared at 
the first License examination ; of these 56 passed. 

119. Temple Medical School , Patna. —The session closed with 28 in the 
third-year, 38 in the second-year, and 43 in the first-year class, or 109 students 
in all. Of 28 students who appeared at the final License examination, 19 
passed and obtained certificates. Of 32 second-year students, 25 passed the 
first examination. During the session 41 bodies were dissected, against 60 
in the previous year. 

120. Cutlack Medical School. —Dr. Stewart continued in charge of the 
school. The third-year class was attended by 16 students, of whom 15 passed 
and obtained licenses qualifying them for the post of Civil Hospital Assistant. 
Of the 13 students in the second-year class, 11 passed the first License .exami¬ 
nation. The two native females who attended the second-year class are said to 
have acquitted themselves very creditably. The first-year class consisted of 24 
students, two of whom were females. Sixty-eight bodies were dissected during 
the year. Since the establishment of the school, 95 students have obtained the 
license, of whom 44 have entered Government service. 

121. Engineering. —The institutions for teaching engineering axe the 
Government Civil Engineering College at Seebpore, and the Dacca, Patna and 
Cuttack Survey Schools. There were 423 pupils in these schools, against 356 
in the preceding year. 

12*2. Engineering College, Seebpore. —On the 15th October an exchange of 
appointments was made between Mr. E. F. Mondy, Professor of Natural Science, 
and Mr. P. Briihl of the Rajshahye College. On the 31st March last, the number 
of students in' the engineering department affiliated to the University was 59, 
against 44 in the previous year. Of these, 21 were in the first-year, 16 in the 
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second-year, 12 in the third-year, and 10 in the fonrth-vear class. Of the total anuub 
number 8 were Europeans or Eurasians, 46 Hindus, 1 Mahomedan, 3 Burmese, i»«*ucnon 
and 1 Native Christian. The University B. E. and L. E. examinations com¬ 
menced onthe 21st July. Three fourth-year students appeared, of whom Beni 
Medbab Mitra alone passed the B. E. examination, obtaining the gold medal 
hi Mathematics. He was also entitled to the one guaranteed appointment 
available for the current year. The F. E. examination was held in June. Of 
18 candidates who presented themselves, eight passed. At the College exami¬ 
nations held in May, 16 second-year students appeared, of whom 9 passed and 
were promoted, one only having failed in shop-work. Of 11 first-year students, 

10 obtained promotion, none failing in shop-work. 

On the 31st March last, the apprentice department contained 105 students 
against 102 in the previous year. ' They wore distributed as follows:— 

35 in the first-year, 24 in the second-year, 13 in the third-year, and 23 in 
the fourth-year class. There were also 10 senior apprentices, that is, those 
who had passed their final examination and were working exclusively in the 
shops. Of the total number 17 were Europeans or Eurasians, 85 Hindus, and 3 
Manomedans. Of the 15 senior apprentices of 1887, 13 (eight natives and five 
Europeans) left onthe 31st January with the usual foreman mechanic or upper 
subordinate certificates. The fourth-year class, consisting of 17 students to¬ 
gether with one who had failed the year before, was examined in July, when 11 
passed. Two of these left with overseer’s certificates, and one obtained an 
appointment in Central India as a colliery surveyor. The rest remained at 
the college to go through their course of practical work. The annual examina¬ 
tions were held in January. Twenty-two third-year students presented thorn- 
selves for examination, and 19 received promotion to the fourth-year class. 

Sixteen students of the second-year class appeared for examination, and 13 
passed. Of these three left with sub-overseer’s certificates. Out of 28 first-year 
.students, 22 got promotion to the second-year class. The admission examina¬ 
tion was held in January. Of the 48 candidates, 39 passed, of whom 23 joined 
the college. Besides these, two boys who had passed standard YI1 of the 
Code for European schools were admitted, seven were admitted after passing 
the Entrance examination, and five who had failed to get promotion rejoined. 

In accordance with the rules, seven sub-overseer’s and two overseer’s certificates 
were granted during the year to students who left before the completion of their 
apprenticeship. 

In addition to the pupils attending the engineering and apprentice 
departments, there were four artisan pupils from Assam who were employed 
entirely in the workshops, so that in all there were 168 students in the 
college at the end of the year under review, of whom 1C3 resided upon the 
premises. 

The survey operations of the second and third-year engineer classes 
commenced in November near the Madlmpore station and continued up to the 
end of January, under the superintendence of the Principal, Mr. Downing, 
assisted by Babu Dwarka Nath Dutt. The third-year students laid out a line 
df railway about 5g miles long. The second-year students were engaged in an 
extensive trigonometrical and traverse survey, besides other work. The first- 
year "I*** under Mr. J. S. Slater, Professor of Engineering, made a chain and 
compass survey of the Botanical Gardens, and learnt levelling and ground 
tracing. The first, second, and thirdryear apprentices were taught surveying and 
levelling in the neighbourhood of the college by Mr. Webber. Mr. Slater 
took the senior engineer students to visit the following works:—Burn and 
Company’s shops, the Jubilee Bridge and approaches, Chitporc Lock, Chitpore 
Lift-bridge, Burrakur Iron Works, colliery and coke-works, Jamalpur Work¬ 
shops, Barrackpore Road Bridge, Burdwan Water-works, tho Eden Canal 
head-works, Ranee gunge Pottery Works, Kidderpore Dock, and Pulta Water¬ 
works. 

The first-year engineer students attended the workshops for 121 days, 
the second-year for 124 days, and the third-year for 57 days in the year, 
each olass working three hours a day. At the annual examination held in 
May, only one foiled in the carpenters’ shop. 

Mr. J. H. Toogood, Executive Engineer, Calcutta Workshop Division, 

.reports satisfactory progress of the students in the apprentice department. 

k 2 
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wtoiAL Students* of the first three years' attended the shops lor 11)0 days, those of 

tmcuHnioK. gw fourth-year lor 170 days, and chose of the fifth-year lor 208 days* Atthe 

annual examination of the first, second, and third-year classes a eht^taodc, 
all but 6 students out of 60 passed. 

•On the 31st March 1888 there were 160 students in the college hostel, 
against 139 in the previous year. Of these 132 were Hindus and 28 Oitris- 
tians. < 

The north and west blocks of the new buildings for native students 
with the attached dining-hall and cook house were completed during the year. 
The servants* huts have been repaired - r stablea are being built and' still he 
completed shortly. The need of a hospital and a model-room are insisted on; 
and proposals regarding the former are under the consideration of Government. 

The Athletic Club is said to be likely to die out for want of funds. The 
Christian and native boys play football together, but the latter have not yet 
greatly taken to cricket. The Christian boys, however, succeeded in winning 
the “ Harrison Shield ” from the Medical College. The total strength of the 
Volunteer Corps, consisting of the Christian students, was 42. 

The Board of Visitors met twice during the year for the purpose of 
placing apprentices upon the free or reduced-fee lists. The institution was 

visited by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The total expenditure of the College during the year was Rs. 77,421, 
of which Rs. 6,646 were derived from fees and Rs. 70,775 from provincial 
revenues, inclusive of Rs. 9,300 spent on the workshops for the practical train¬ 
ing of the students—a new charge, transferred fiom the Publio Works Depart¬ 
ment. 

123. Under the Government Resolution of the 30th July 1887, a Com¬ 
mittee was appointed with the object of inquiring into tne constitution of the 
Seebpore College, the course of studies, and the method of instruction. The 
Committee were directed to report upon the entrance tests, to revise the 
theoretical and manual courses in every class, to consider a proposal for 
instituting a final college examination of the engineer class, apart from that 
held by the University for conferring degrees, and to examine the disciplinary 
rules of the college. They were also asked to report upon the possibility of 
extending the utility of the college as a general school of technical instruction. 
The Committee have submitted upon all these points a full and valuable report, 
which is now under the consideration of Government. 

124. Dacca Survey School .—On the 31st March there were 76 students in 
the first-year and 39 in the second-year class, against 53 and 34 respectively 
in the previous year. At the beginning of the session the number of students 
in the first-year class had been as high as 101, but as usual it gradually fell off. 
Tho numerical strength as well as the receipts from fees have been steadily 
increasing. The fee-receipts have increased with the increase of numbers They 
amounted to Rs. 1,334 against Rs. 1,049 in the previous year. The expendi¬ 
ture amounted to Rs 4.122 against Rs, 3,538 in the year before. Fifty-two first- 
year students appeared at tho annual examination, of whom 37 were promoted 
to the second-year class. For the final examination 33 second-year. students 
went up, and 26 obtained certificates. In the cold weather the students went 
into camp for practical surveying. The school was established in 1876; and 
during its lifetime it has turned out 154 surveyors, most of whom havo obtain¬ 
ed employment under the Public Works and Settlement Departments and 
as Civil Court Ameens. 

125. Patna Survey School .—As in the previous year, the number of students 
on the rolls was 61, of whom 40 were Hindus and 21 Mahomedans. Fifty-two 
were pay students and nine stipend-holders The number of students learning 
through English was 44, and of those learning through the vernacular 17. The 
fee-receipts were Rs. 670 against Rs. 703, and me expenditure Rs, 3,419 
against Rs. 2,815. Thirty-nine students of the first-year class appeared .at the 
annual examination, of whom 34 passed and were promoted. Out of 22 
candidates of the second-year class who went up to the final examination, 20 

S assed, 4 being placed in the first, 6 in the second, and 10 in the third division. 

fr. Ewbank, Principal of the Patna College, reports that the value .of the 
survey school is recognised by the Public Works Department and by muni¬ 
cipal bodies. . 
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. 186.: Cuttack Stormy Sekoat.— The school building has been destroyed by 

flw ^ ar» d orders hare been issued for the construction of a new house. The 
number «f students was 83 against 63 in the preceding year, all of whom were 
Hindna The fee-income amounted to Rs. 836 against Rs. 580 in the previous 
year. The total expenditure was Rs. 2,646 against Rs. 2,348 in the year 
before. Twenty-four students were sent up for the final examination, of 
whom 20 obtained certificates. The passed students find no difficulty in 
-obtaining employment. 

127. Art and Industry.— The Government School of Art is the most 
important, institution under this head. The industrial schools declined from 
15 to 13, by a reduction of two in the Presidency Division. The schools at 
Berhampore, Islampore, and Banwariabad in the district of Moorshedab jd were 
not returned during the year under report, while a new unaided school, attend¬ 
ed by 12 Native Christian pupils, was started at Entally in the 24-Pergunnahs. 
In the Burdwan Division, the industrial school attached to the Bishenpore high 

was closed, so that the number declined from 4 to 3. In the Orissa 
Division a new industrial school was started at Balasoro. 

The institutions under this head are briefly noticed below. 

128. Government School of Art. —The number of students was 15**, against 
152 in the prece din g year. The receipts from fees amounted to Rs. 3,168 
against Rs. 3,252, and the expenditure from public revenues was Rs. 24,978 
against Rs. 17,405. The increase of expenditure arose from the appointment 
of Mr. W. H. JobbinH as Superintendent on a salary of Rs. 1,000 a month, 
from June 1887; while in the preceding year, pending the arrival of the 
Principal from England, an officiating allowance of Rs. 200 a month only bad 

been drawn. * 

In July 1887 a revised course of instruction was framed for each class. 
Arrangements have also been made to hold annual examinations in free-hand 
drawing, model-drawing, geometry and perspective. Art certificates of the third 
or hi gher grade will bo awarded to those students who execute tho prescribed 
works in each class and pass the required examinations in each group. These 
groups comprise advanced free-hand and light and-shade drawing, elementary 
painting and design, advanced painting and drawing, architectural and 
mechanical drawing, and modelling. Certificates of proficiency will also be 
granted to competent students in tho lithographic, wood-engraving, metal¬ 
chasing and wood-carving classos. Four annual scholarships have been estab¬ 
lished by the Public Works Department for competition by students in the 
architectural and mechanical drawing classes. The successful students, after 
completing the preliminary course in the school prescribed by the Public 
Works Department, will havo the advantage of one year’s practical work in 
the drawing branch of the Chief Engineer’s office, with an allowance of Rs. 15 
a month each for the first six months, and an increase of Rs. 5 a month if satis¬ 
factory progress is made. There were seven competitors for tho studentships, 
whose' 7 works were submitted for examination to Mr. W. Banks Gwyther, 
A. a. 1. B. A., who expressed his satisfaction with the quality of the work done - 
by this newly inaugurated class. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Dufform visited the 
school on the 27th March 1888. His Excellency was pleased to award a silver 
and a bronze medal for competition: “the silver modal to be awarded to the 
student who, at the end of the yoar, has executed tho best series of works 

in any of the classes.” ... . , . 

Mr Jobbins reports that as a result of the practical character of the mstruc- 
now imparted, the students are finding remunerative employment. One 
has lately been appointed head-draftsman in the office of the Enginoor-in- 

Ohief Sind-Pishin State Railway. ^ 

129 Art Gallery , Calcutta. —The sanctioned grant was Rs. 10,000, and 
the actual expenditure Rs. 5,216. The Gallery was open to the public for 155 
the act uutnber of visitors during the year was 6,700, namely, 837 Euro- 

and 519 Mahomedans, 


days, 


r^Sfermade to the Gallery during the year were a set of the 
dmwiuM done by pupils of the South Kensington School of Art at the 
SftoOTt stages of instruction, which were purchased from that institution at a 
costofJB5d. The collection comprises studies m oils, m water colours, m sepia, 
and in pencil and crayon drawings. 
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130. Ranchi Industrial School. —The number of pupil* on the tolls on 
the 31st of Match last was 41, against 27 the year before. Carpentry and 
blacksmith’s work are taught, besides a little reading, writing, ( and arithmetic. 
The total expenditure on the school was Rs. 1,800, of which Government 
contributed Us. 1,200, and the balance was met from the sale-proceeds of 
the articles manufactured. Proposals for placing the school under' a perma¬ 
nent and greatly improved footing, under the management of a passed mecha¬ 
nic from Seebpore, and under the supervision of a strong local Committee, aro 
now under the consideration of Government. Part of the balance of the 
Ranchi Fair Fund, amounting to about Rs. 12,000, is to be devoted to the 
improvement of the school, and the remainder is to be spent on the establishment 
of a museum of local products under the same control. The school was visited 
by His Honour the L ieutenant-Governor of Bengal in March last. 

131. The Moorshedabad Technical School. —-This school was started many 
years ago by Mr. Anderson, Magistrate of Moorshedabad. It had 38 pupils 
on the rolls, against 41 in the year before. Instruction was imparted in car¬ 
pentry, clock-repairing, bidri~ work, ivory-work, and embroidery, and there was 
a separate teacher for each of these branches. The carpentry taught is only 
of the ordinary bazar kind, but there is said to be a dearth of these tradesmen. 
Clock-repairing is a new industry. For ivory-carving and iidri-work. Moor- 
ehedabad has long been famous; but there are now only a fow families by 
whom these arts are practised, and they are consequently in danger of dying out. 
To preserve such arts from decay is a 1 egitimate object of a technical school. 
Though unpretentions, the Moorshedabad school is a very useful one of its 
kind, and does good work at small cost. Tho total income was Rs. 769, 
of which Rs. 442 were contributed by ther Moorshedabad Municipality, Rs. 145 
were realised from sale proceeds, and Rs. 182 from private subscriptions. The 
total expenditure was Rs. 595, thus leaving a surplus of Rs. 174. 

132. Other Technical Schools in the Moorshedabad District. —Technical classes 
were also attached to the middle schools at Kandi, Jemua, and Talibpur, in 
which carpentry and sewing were the subjects taught. The class at Kandi was 
maintained by the local municipality, which spent Rs. 69 on it. The Glass at 
Jemua was maintained by fees and salo proceeds. The Talibpur Technical 
School was maintained by the local Mahomedan zemindar, who spent Rs. 60 on 
it during the year. 

133. The Calcutta S. P. G. Technical School. —This school was opened during 
1886-87 by the Kev. H. Whitehead, on behalf of the Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel. It receives a capitation grant of Rs. 2 a month for 
every full-time pupil, and of Re. 1 for every pupil attending two hours a day, 
up to a limit of Its. 25 a month. The numerical strength of the institution was 
27. The pupils wero all Native Christians. They were taught carpentry and 
electro-plating, the latter bring a very useful and thriving industry in Calcutta. 
The expenditure was R?. 1,296, Rs. 300 being contributed by Government, 
and Rs. 996 raised from other sources. 

134. Technical Schools in the Burdwan Division. —Of the thredschools in this 
division, two are in Midnapore and one in Bankoora, all being aided institu¬ 
tions. Of tho two schools in Midnapore, one is under the management of the 
American Baptist Mission. It had on its rolls 69 pupils against 96 in the pre¬ 
vious year, all belonging to the lower orders of the people, and learning the 
simple industrial arts, such as rope-making, oommon carpentry, and needle¬ 
work. The upper primary course, with a little English, is efficiently taught 
in this school. The other school in Midnapore is known as the <( Maisadal 
Raja’s Technical School,” in recognition of the endowment of Rs. 5,000 
founded by the Maisadal Estate, and of other donations from the same source. 
It had on its rolls 39 pupils against 40 the year before; 26 of these learnt 
carpentry and 13 tin-smith’s work; 10 of tho pupils were bond fide students. of 
this school, and the remaining 29 belonged to other Schools in the town, and 
learnt the industrial arts out of their own school hours. THb. average daily 
attendance was 18, against 17 in the previous year. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 2,594, of which Rs. 475 were received from Government, Rs. 374 from 
the endowment and from local subscriptions, and Rs. 1,745 from the sale pro¬ 
ceeds of manufactured articles. 

The school at Bankoora had on its rolls 50 pupils, against 55 in the previous 
year. The average attendance increased from 23 to 33. Forty-six of the 
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pupils were of the artisan class, and the remaining four wore amateur students; 
18 of the pupils learnt carpentry, 10 the work of a tin-smith, 12 wicker¬ 
work, and 4 miscellaneous work, such as ink-making, &c. The sale proceeds 
of the articles manufactured in the school amounted to Rs. 67; the charges on 
account of raw materials were Rs. 47; those on account of tools and contin¬ 
gencies Rs. 87, and on account of teachers and servants Rs. 360. Thus the 
school cannot be considered a financial success. 

135. Technical Schools in the Bhagulpore Division. —There were two techni¬ 
cal schools in this division, viz., Madhupore and Newada, maintained at a cost 
of Rs. 120 a year each by the East Indian Railway Company, for the elementary 
instruction of the workshop hands and of their children, and for training them 
in the rules and regulations of the Railway. The roll number of tho Madhupore 
school was 47 against 56, and that of Newada 23 against 35. 

The workshop of the East Indian Railway Company at Jamalpore is a far 
more important institution than any of the preceding; and though it finds no 
place in our returns, it is in fact a groat technical school in which skilled 
artisans of every grade are trained for the service of the Railway. 

136. In the Orissa Division a new industrial school was started at Bala- 
sore by the Rev. Z. F. Griffin, with an attendance of 49 pupils. The object 
of the institution is to turn out good handicraftsmen, such as black-smiths, car- 
penters, and the like, with a higher standard of skill than is found in the bazar* 
A grant of Rs. 26 a month has been sanctioned in aid of the school. 

137*. Other Schools. —These comprise a somewhat miscellaneous class, 
some few of which are hero noticed. 

138. Bengal Music School .—The school had 40 pupils against 39 in 
the previous year. Of these 39 were Hindus and one was a Mahomedan. The 
school is held three days in the week in the premises of the Calcutta Train¬ 
ing School for masters. Both theoretical and practical instruction in Hindu 
music is given. The rate of fee is one rupee a month. The expenditure 
was Rs. 1,170, of which Rs. 300 were contributed by Government, Rs. 206 wero 
raised from fees, and Rs. 604 from the subscriptions of its founder, Raja Sir 
Surendra Mohun Tagore, c.i.e. 

There wero also two schools for teaching native music, vocal and instru¬ 
mental, at Bankoora and Bishenpore, both in the Bishenpore district. They 
contained 23 and 27 pupils respectively, and both received a grant-in-aid. 
An unaided music school was oponed during the year at Balasore 

139. Bhutia Boarding School .—The number of pupils on the 31st March 
was 37, and the average daily attendance 30, against 38 and 25 of the 
previous year. Of the 37 pupils, 35 were Buddhists and 2 Native Christians. 
The latter two are of mixed blood, originally Buddhists, and as such 
admitted to tho school as boarders. On their change of religion, they were, 
by order of the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling, removed from the 
list of boarders, but allowed to continue in the school as day pupils. Two 
of the pupils were Tibetans, 3 Bhutias, 8 Sikkimese, 12 Nepalis, 5 Lopchas, and 
7 half castes. The cost of the school was Rs. 4,070 against Rs. 4,260 in the 
preceding year. The cost has decreased, but is still beyond the sanctioned 
limit. Rules were framed in the course of the year defining the respective 
authority of the Deputy Commissioner and of the Department over the school; 
and more effectual control over its expenditure will thus bo secured. A 
proposal to amalgamate it with the local zillah school was negatived by 
Government. During the year unddr report, f' ur ex-pupils of the school obtained 
Government service; two in the Survey Department, one as an interpreter, and 
one in the Darjeeling Income Tax office. The Survey Department will prob¬ 
ably take a succession of pupils from this school, with the object of training 
them as surveyors.and explorers in the trans-llimalayan regions, thus fulfilling 
one of the objects with which the school was established. Two more pupils 
have thus been taken during the current year. 

140. In the Patna Division a banker of Mozufferporc has set aside a sum 

of Rs. 2,000 in order to start a special school for the education of the 
children of banias and shopkeepers in the town. The school was opened in 
December, and on the 31st March last it had 26 pupils on its rolls, under four 
teachers. The pupils learn English, Hindi, and accounts, and the school is hold 
at night from 7 to 11 p.m. b . 

141. During the year under report there was no election of an agricul¬ 
tural scholar. 
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VII.—FEMALE EDUCATION. 

142. Hie following statement, cqsopares the statistics of schools hr urthe 
girls for the post two years:— 


Girls’ Schools— 

Maintained by the Department 


Schools. 

2 

Pupil*/ 

198 

'School*, 

8 

806 

Ditto by Municipal and 

Boards 

Dietriot 

6 

836 

6 

820 

Aided by the Department or by Muni¬ 
cipal or Dietriot Boards 

19*7 

39,293 

8,006 

41.888 

Unaided 

eee 

204 

3,668 

235 

4,891 

Total 

• I* 

2,198 

43,290 

8,847 

46,088 

Girls in boys* schools 

•as 


37 764 

. »••• 

87,786 

Grand Total 


8*198 

81,054 

2,247 

63,828 


The number of girls’ schools and of their pupils has increased, while th pf. 
of girls reading in hoys’ schools remains nearly stationary. The total rwmH 
is an increase of 49 schools and of 2,769 pupils. There were three M g fr 
English and four middle English schools for girls, as in the previous 
but the number of middle vernacular schools fell from 25 to 19 Jjjgper 
primary girls’ schools numbered 274 with 9,184 pupils, showiajjg ’fMgdSpb 
change from the previous year. 

143. Lower primary schools for girls rose from 1,890 with A 
to 1,947 with 35,116 pupils. The following statement shows tbth 
during the last two years 


ion 


Xmmt Primary Schools for Girls. 

U8r«. 


1887-M. 


Dxvxno*. 
Presidency 
Calcutta 
Burdwan 
Rajshahye 
Dacca 
Chittagong 
Patna 
Bhagulpore 
Chota JNagpore 
Orissa 
Orissa Tributary Mahals 


Total 


School*. 

Pupils. 

'Schools. 

Pupils.' 

309 

6,458 

310 

6,896 

52 

I.ISB 

2.979 

48 

1,216 

133 

185 

2,481 

87 

1,394 

83 

1,318 

626 

7,322 

649 

9,263 

412 

6,063 

847 

6,321 

315 

1,913 

241 

2,608 

83 

2,016 

66 

1,809 

102 

2,575 

98 

2.596 

68 

1,487 

75 

1,624 

3 

94 

6 

115 

1,890 

82,803 

M47 

85,116 


There has been a large gain in the Dacca Division. The apparent loss in 
the Chittagong Division is due to the transfer of a large number of schools 
with less than 10 pupils to the olass of private institutions; but notwithstanding 
this transfer, there is a great increase in the number of pupils. The gains ana 
losses in the other divisions* call for no special notice. Most of these schools 
are aided from the primary grant, the guru receiving in many oases a stipend 
of one rupee for every five girls under regular instruction. 

144. The following table shows the attendance and expenditure in 
s r hools for native girls:— 


Attendance and Expenditure in Schools for Girls during 1887-88. 


clam or School*. 

Number 

of 

schools. 

1 

Number 
of pupils 
on tne rolls 
on 31st 
March 1888. 

Average 
number on 
the rolls 
monthly. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 

xxpmmttmm. 

Fa oh Public Fund*. 

From 

private 

funds. 

Total. 

From 
Previn Rial 
icvenues. 

From 

district 

funds. 

1 

From 

municipal 

funds. 

Xwintslned by the 
department 

Main’amud by Mum* 
eipal and District 

Board* 

Aided by the depart, 
mentror by Munici* 
wl or District 

Unaided III HI 

Total ... 

♦ 

t | 

5 

BOOS 

233 

BOO 

S10 

41,832 

4,3*1 

187 

191 

37,778 

*,9UB 

140 

148 

38,808 

8,018 

Rs. 

17,877 

148 

88,784 

Bs. 

aoeeaa 

••ease 

38,791 

B*. 

1,10ft 

8,161 

Bf. 

8,319 

| 

70 

1*8*898 

B*. 

98AM 

| 1 JM 

HUH 

3,347 

4*088 

43,088 

88,180 

L «.»» 

38,794 , 

7*3*8 

IMM . 

" sfifisr 

1,09,048 
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Map 3.—Showing the extent of Female Education in 1887-88 , 
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By adding together tile 'grants from .provincial revenues and district frhaui 
loads, the total expenditure from these sources becomes Rs. 1,09,948, against 
Be. 1,07,148 in the preceding year. The contributions from private jsources 
(including municipal grants, now lor the first,time shown separately) amounted 
toBs. I,97j925, against Rs. 1,96,303. The total expenditure increased from 
Rs. 3,03,451 to Rs. 3,07,873. 

145. Before going on to consider the progress made in general education, 

I may observe that the medical education of women has made a considerable 
advance during the year. In the Medical College five young ladies were 
reading as regular students for the L. M. 8. or M. B. degree. Two of these 
. were in the first-year class, one in the third, and two in the fourth; three were 
natives of India and two were Europeans. Four had passed the First Arts 
examination of the Calcutta University; and one, who was admitted by special 
grace of the Senate, had passed the London University Matriculation examin¬ 
ation with distinction. Mrs. Kadambini Ganguli, b.a., the first lady to enter 
.the College as a regular student^ and the first to complete her course, went 
up for the final examinq$gpn m March 1888, but unfortunately failed in the 
supde subject of medicirhas since passed the special certificate examin¬ 
ation,|or women and, it is^nftaigtood, is praotisihg with that qualification ; 
but ft^is hoped that she will $gaitt present herself at the next examination for 
the debtee of M. B. The two^Sa^f^n-year students, -Miss Virginia Mitter and 
MissRjpB Mukhi Bose, went the IstM.B. examination of 1888, and 

befit; former headij^ title list of successful candidates. Besides the 

21 youngladSamttend lectures in the Medical C<?llege fora 
special ceilSftdate under the new regulations, to bo obtained after a course of 
three years. The class consists of Europeans and Eurasians exclusively. The 
number increased from 11 to 21. From the midwifery class, seven native 
dais and 16 pupil-nurses passed out with certificates. 

In the Campbell Medical School, as stated in the last section, orders were 
issued by the Government of Bengal. in November 1887, sanctioning the 
opening of vernacular classes at the Campbell Medical School for womens not 
under 16 years of agta j Ip * order to be eligible for admission, a candidate 
must have passed eitaw the upper primary examination, or a special examin¬ 
ation to be held by the tetfcfhers of the school in Bengali reading and dictation, 
and in arithmetic up to fractions and the rule of three. The course of instruc¬ 
tions was to extend over three years, and to be the same as that for male 
students. No fees were to be charged, and scholarships and other prizes were 
established on a liberal scale. Special accommodation was provided for the 
female students, together with an omnibus to bring them to and from the 
school. Students from a distance also allowed to reside in the Sarnamayi 
Hostel. The Resolution sanctioning the establishment of the classes, explained 
His Honour’s intentions in the following terms:— 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor has ascertained the views of the Medical Officers named in 
the preamble to this Resolution, and finds.their opinions on the merits of the proposal to bo 
very divided. Dr. Mackenzie, Surgeon-Major Chandra, and Surgeon-Major Ooatcs are in 
favour of trying the system suggested, while the others are to some degree opposed. It 
appears clear, however, that some native ladies of position desire to receive instruction in tho 
maqner indicated, that their services will be in request when they have been trained, and 
that their knowledge will not then be inferior to that of many of the male practitionors 
recognised by Government. There is thus a real and practical demand for the medical 
education of females, a which is not sufficiently met by the facilities now offered for their 
instruction in the Medical College through the medium of the English language, inasmuch 
as native ladies seldom understand that language even when the xnalo members of their 
family may be familiar with it. 

“ On full consideration of the subject, therefore, Sir Steuort Bayley has como to tho 
conclusion that the experiment should be tried, and he accordingly directs that the proposed 
flbma be opened. The weak point in the scheme seems to the Lieutenant-Governor to be the 
low qualifying standard of education required from students in the first instance. It is 
doubtful/in Sir Steuart Baylcy’s opinion, if this standard is sufficiently high to ensure on 
the part of the students a capacity for following and assimilating the teaching they will 
1 receive. The soheme, from this point of view, will have to be carefully watched, and, if 
necessary, a further representation can be made hereafter with a view to having the qualify¬ 
ing standard reconsidered.” 

The class was bpened in June 1888 with 15 students, careful inquiry 
^ being made* as to the social respectability and character of each applicant. 
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Women have also been admitted in the last two years to the Cuttack Medi¬ 
cal School. On die 31st March 1888, it contained lour native female students, 
two in the first-year and two in the second. 

146. To return to the table given in the first paragraph of this section. 
The two departmental schools are the Bethune School and the Eden Female 
School at Dacca. Their aggregate cost was Its. 22,496, of which Government 
contributed Rs. 17,277. The fivo municipal and board schools cost Rs’. 1,318, 
of which Rs. 143 were paid from provincial rovenues, Rs. 1,105 from municipal 
funds, and Rs. 70 from fees. In the 2,005 aided schools the public expend¬ 
iture, including grants from district funds, amounted to Rs. 92,528, or at 
the rate of Rs. 46 for each school, while the total expenditure was Rs. 2,65,582, 
or at the rate of Rs. 132 a school, as in the preceding year. These figures 
includo schools of every degree of cost. On a more detailed examination of 
the returns, it is found that tho number of grant-in-aid girls’ schools is 325 
with 11,540 pupils, and of schools aided from the primary, khas mehal, circle, 
and other grants, 1,680 with 29,692 pupils. A grant-in-aid girls’ school costs 
Rs. 178 a year, while a primary grant school costs only Rs. 20. There is no 
limit to tho number of girls that can be educated in boys’ schools, if the District 
and Local Boards, in whose hands the administration of the primary grant 
now rests, find it possible to maintain and increase the existing rates of aid. 

147. The school department of the Bethuno College had 118 girls on its 
rolls, against 119 in the previous year. Two of the girls appeared at the 
Entrance examination of March 1888, and passed in tho first division with 
scholarships. In the examination of the previous year, held in April 1887, 
four candidates appeared, and all passed in the first division. The expenditure 
was Rs. 1(5,914, of which Government contributed Rs. 12,638. The fee 
receipts amounted to Rs. 4,276. Tho school has a boarding department, and 
proposals have boon made to enlarge the boarding accommodation. 

Tho college department was formally affiliated to the Calcutta University 
in Arts up to the B.A. standard in February 1888. In previous years, candi¬ 
dates passing tlio B.A. examination from this institution wero admitted to the 
degree by special grace of the Senate. On tho 31st December 1887 there were 
four students, namely, ono in tho first-year, two in the second-year, and one in 
tho fourth-year class. The numbor rose to six at tho end of the official year, 
and has subsequently advanced to 11—a much larger number than in any 
previous year. They are thus distributed—M.A. class, 1; third-year class, 3 ; 
second-year class, 5; and first-year class, 2. One young lady appeared at the 
F.A. examination of March 1888, and passed with a senior scholarship of tho 
first grado. Tho single fourth-year studout did not appear at the B.A. examin¬ 
ation. In April 1887 two candidates passed the B.A. examination from this 
college, one of them with honours in Sanskrit; while the two F.A. candidates 
failed. During t! o past eight years tho institution has passed 6 candidates 
at the B.A. examination, 6 at the F.A., and 12 at the Entrance examination. 
Two of the graduate students are now on the instructive staff; Miss Chandra 
Mukhi Bogc, M.A., being the Lady Superintendent, and Miss Kamini Son, B.A.,. 
second Mistress in the school department. The Government of Bengal has 
recently transferred to the Committee a sum of Rs. 15,900, being a portion of 
the amount originally subscribed for porpetuating the memory of the founder.- 
Thcro aro special classes for drawing and music, in addition to needle¬ 
work. The school is under tho management of a committee of European and 
native gentlemen, with the Ilon’ble the Chief Justice as Chairman. 

148. To complete in this place the account of female education as con¬ 
nected with the University, it may be added that from the Free Church Normal 
School one candidate passed the Entrance examination out of two sent up, both 
in April 1887 and in March 1888. From the Doveton Institution for Young 
Ladies (to bo considered again under the head of European education), three 
candidates out of seven passed the Entrance examination of 1887; while in 
1888 four out of five passed the Entrance, and two out of four the First Arts 
examination. 

149. The Eden Female School had 87 pupils on its rolls, against 74 in 
the previous year. The total cost was Rs. 5,582, of which Government contri¬ 
buted Rs. 4,639. The fees amounted to Rs. 118 and the subscriptions to 
Rs. 825, against Rs. 89 and Rs. 765 respectively in the previous year. The 
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school is returned as a high school, but it has not yet passed a pupil at the 
Entrance examination. In 1887*88 it passed one pupil by the upper and three 
by the lower primary standard. The staff has lately been re-organised, and it 
is intended to appoint a lady graduate as Head Mistress. 

150. The following table shows the principal institutions in Calcutta 
for the promotion of female education that receive Government aid. The 
schools are attended almost exclusively by native girls, except the Church 
of England Training School, in which European and Eurasian girls are trained 
as teachers for native schools and zenanas. The total monthly Government 
grant is Es. 2,484, against Rs. 2,471 in the preceding year:— 

I.—Zenana Agencies. 

1. American Zenana Mission Agency 

2. Church of England Zenana Mission Agency 

3. Church of Scotland ditto ditto 

4. Free Church ditto. ditto 


1 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Total 

II— Training Schools. 

Free Church Training School 

Church of England Zenana Mission Training School 

Total 

III— Orphanages . 

Church of Scotland Orphanage 

American Mission Orphanage (Foundling Asylum) 

Free Church Orphanage *•« 

Total 


IV.—Schools for Native Girls. 

(a)—Grant-in-aid allotment— 

Church of Scotland— 

1. Sobliabazar Girls’ (Nandaram Sen’s Lane) 

2. Chasndliopapara Girls’ (Uhasadhopapara Street) 

3. Kidderpore Girls* 

4. Sonai Girls* 

5. Badurbagan Girls' 

Free Church— 

6. Dr. Duff's Girls* (173, Maniktala Street) 

Church of England— 

7. Christ Church Girls’ (High English) 

8. Central School for Girls (Middle Vernacular) 

9. Mirznporo Girls' 

10. Darjipara Girls’ •«* ... 

11. Kansaripara Girls' ... ... — 

12. Sobhabazar Girls* (Raj batti) 

Methodist Episcopal— 

13. Dr. Tliohurn’s Native Girls* (146, Dhurrumtolls 
Wesleyan Mission— 

14. Taltala Girls' 

American Unitarian Association- 

16. Mr. Dali’s Girls’ (Dhurrumtollah)... 

Native Management— 

16 . Darjipara Hindu Girls' 

Total 


(6)—Primary allotment— 

1. Syambazar Girls' (W csleyan Mission) 

2. Chorbagan Hindu Girls' 

3. Basakbagan Girls* 

4. Kaliprasad Datta's Street — 

6. Goabagan Lane 

6. Rambagr n (Omcsh Datta’s Street) 

7. Machuobazar (Church Mission Society’s Girls’ 

8. Kansaripara Girls’ 

9. McLeod Street (Wesleyan Mission) 

10. Camao Street ( ditto ) 

11. Sinduriapati 

19. Nanda Kumar Chaudhuri’s Lane 
13. Boloram Do’s Street ... 


School) 


Total 

Guard Total 



Pupils. 

Monthly grant. 



Rs. 

A. 

Y. 

... 

1,435 

752 

0 

0 

... 

196 

300 

0 

0 

• • • 

68 

100 

0 

0 


39 

90 

0 

0 

V 

1,728 

1,242 

D 

0 


89 

166 

10 

8 

... 

18 

160 

0 

0 

... 

57 

326 10 

8 


104 

40 

0 

0 

... 

130 

100 

0 

o 

... 

52 

75 

0 

0 

... 

286 

215 

0 

0 

y.. 

130 

26 

0 

0 

... 

90 

20 

0 

0 

... 

83 

20 

0 

o 

... 

03 

20 

0 

0 

... 

60 

20 

0 

0 

... 

106 

80 

0 

0 


67 

160 

0 

0 


140 

60 

0 

0 


68 

22 

0 

0 

... 

120 

25 

0 

0 

... 

49 

20 

0 

n 

... 

86 

25 

0 

0 

jet) 

115 

25 

0 

0 

... 

61 

20 

0 

0 


71 

40 

0 

0 


61 

26 

0 

0 

... 

1,359 

597 

o 

o 


58 

10 

0 

0 

... 

61 

10 

0 

0 


64 

10 

0 

0 

... 

51 

JO 

0 

0 


35 

8 

0 

0 

... 

44 

8 

0 

0 

... 

48 

7 

0 

0 

... 

17 

10 

0 

o 

. , 

37 

7 

0 

0 

... 

38 

6 

o 

o 


32 

5 

8 

0 


41 

6 

0 

0 

... 

37 

6 

0 

u 

... 

608 

103 

8 

f, 


4,038 

2,484 

2 

u 
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151. The work of instruction in the zenanas is entirely in the hands of 
agencies conducted by four missionary bodies. The number of teachers employ¬ 
ed under each agency, and the number of pupils receiving instruction under it, 
are given below. For return purposes, it has been the practioe to count each 
teacher as an upper primary school, and they are so included in the 274 upper 
primaries mentioned in the first paragraph of this section. The expenditure on 
the 99 zenana schools was Rs. 51,980, against Rs. 53,736 in the previous year ; 
of wh ch Rs. 14,704 were paid from provincial revenues, Rs. 4,057 from fees, 
and Rs. 33,219 from subscriptions and other sources:— 


1886-W. 1887-88. 


Names or Al>escie8. 

Teachers. 

PupilB. 

Teachers. 

Pupils! 

1. American Mission Zenana Agency 

73 

1,306 

71 

1,436 

3. Church of England ditto 

17 

90 

14 

196 

3. Church of Scotland ditto 

7 

37 

7 

68 

4. Tree Church ditto 

13 

48 

’ 7 

89 

Total 

* 

110 

1,481 

~99 

hrn 


The pupils increased by 247, though there was a decrease of 11 schools, or 
more strictly of 11 teachers, who have been transferred from zenana work to the 
charge of girls’ schools under the several Missions. Some explanation of this 
character not having been furnished in tho Inspector’s report for the previous 
yoar, it was erroneously believed and stated that tho operations of the Free 
Church Zenana Mission had suffered a contraction. A similar misconception 
arose in connexion with the Church of Scotland schools, and is accounted for 
in the same way. In the American Mission, the zenanas proper and the schools 
for little girls are not separately shown, jail being returned as zenana schools; 
Jjut it is understood that tho Mission maintains 14 girls’ schools in different 
parts of the town and suburbs and eight at Raj pur in tho 24-Pcrgunnahs. If 
the toachors of these 22 schools be separated, the figures for zenana schools 
proper under the Mission would be greatly reduced. To convey a correct idea 
of tne work done by each Mission, it is essential that the zenanas proper and 
tho schools for little girls should be carefully distinguished. 

Tho operations of the zenana agencios are not confined to the town, but 
extend to the suburbs and to sevoral places in tho 24-Pe’ , gunnahs district. 
The duties of the teachers consist in visiting a certain number of houses once, 
twice, or thrice a week, and in teaching the inmates needle-work in addition 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic in Bengali or English. In many houses 
ladies of mature age learn needle-work alone from these teachers. The zenana 
schools arc all under the inspection of Mrs. Wheeler, tho Inspectress of Schools. 

152. Tho two training schools aro maintained by the Free Churoh and 
the Church of England Zenana Missions; in the former, European and Eurasian 
pupils are trained as teachers for nativo girls’ schools under the Mission, and 
native pupils in the h.ttor. The Froe Church Normal school also maintains 
advanced classes reading for the examinations of tho University; it prepares 
pupils for the entrance and occasionally for tho First Arts examination. 

153. The 19 orphanagos and girls’ school in Calcutta that receive Govern¬ 
ment aid are, with a few exceptions, classed as upper primary schools, though 
vhe standard is not idontical with that of boys’ schools. _ They are more parti¬ 
cularly described below; one as a high school, four as middle schools, and 14 as 
upper primaries. 

The only high school aided by the Department in Calcutta is tho Christ 
Church Girls’ School. Tho numerical strength rose from 63 to 67. ^ The 
total expenditure amounted to Rs. 5,796, of which Rs. 1,476 were, contributed 
from fees, Rs. 2,400 from other sources, and Rs. 1,920 from provincial revenues. 
The school is chiefly intended for the benefit of the daughters of middle-class 
Native Christians residing outside the town, but there were also six Hindus and 
one Mahomodan girl on the rolls. Provision is made for teaching the girls 
needle-work, drawing, and music, in addition to the ordinary subjects. 

Tho four aided middle vernacular schools in Calcutta are—(1) the Oburch 
of Scotland Orphanage; (21 the Foundling Asylum; (3) the Central School; 
and (4) the Free Church Orpnanage. English is taught in all these schools in 
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addition to the vernacular subjects. Provision is also made for teaohing needle¬ 
work. They have all adopted the standards for girls’ schools recommended by 
the Education Conference of 1887. 

The following table compares the number of pupils in the 14 upper 
primary girls’ schools in Calcutta for the last two years : — 


Kras op School. 


1. American Unitarian Association Girls’ 

2. Mirzapur, Church of England Zenana Mission Girls* 

3. Darjipara, ditto ditto ditto 

, -4. Ditto, Hindu Girls' 

5. Chasadhopapara, Church of Scotland Zenana Mission Girls* 

6. Kidderpore, ditto ditto ditto 

7. Sonai, ditto ditto ditto 

8. Dr. Duff’s Girls* (Free Church) 

9. Dr. Thoburn’s Native Girls* (Methodist Episcopal) ... 

10. Taltala, Wesleyan Girls’ 

11. Kausaripara, Church of England, Zenana Mission Girls* 

12. Sobhabazar, ditto ditto ditto ... 

13. Ditto, Church of Scotland ditto ditto ... 

14. Badurbagan, ditto ditto ditto ... 


Pupils. 

t" .—“■—■■■ N 

1886-87. 1887-88. 


il4 

80 

71 

#tl 

85 

68 


124 

120 


67 

61 

• •• 

93 

90 


123 

83 


69 

53 

• •• 

115 

105 

• •• 

100 

115 

• •• 

75 

61 

• •• 

60 

49 

l#l 

83 

8G 


147 

130 

• • • 

62 

60 


Total ... 1,283 1,152 


There was no change in the number of schools, though there was a loss of 
131 pupils. The schools are all under missionary management, except the 
Darjipara Hindu Girls* School. The expenditure on them fell from Us. 25,365 
to Rs. 20,164 ; of which lls. 4,373 were provided from provincial revenues, 
Rs. 1,337 from fees, and Us. 14,404 from other sources. The new standards 
for girls’ schools prescribed by the late Education Conference have lately been 
introduced into these schools. The Darjipara school sent up one girl to the 
last upper primary scholarship examination, but she failed to pass. 

The number of lower primary schools in Calcutta declined* from 52 to 
48 (including the 13 larger ones shown in the table), but their pupils increased 
from 1,136 to 1*216. These 48 schools received aid from the primary grant. 
The system of capitation grants introduced in August 1884 for girls’ schools 
or girls’ classos in connexion with boys’ pathsalas remained in force. It consists 
in paying the gurus who succeed in opening independent girls’ schools or classes 
at the rate of 4 annas a month for each girl under regular instruction. The 
maximum grant which a teacher can earn under this system is Rs. 10 a 
month. Of the 48 schools, 7 were under femalo teachers, and 41 under gurus 
having separate boys’ pathsalas. The standard taught in these girls’ schools 
is as yet quite elementary. To increase the attendance and improve the 
quality of the instruction imparted in these schools, special prizes for proficiency 
are occasionally given. The expenditure on these schools was Rs. 4,021 against 
Rs. 2,630, the share borne by Government being Rs. 2,561 against Rs. 2,284, 
private expenditure showing a satisfactory increaso. 

154. The unaided girls’ schools in Calcutta are all classed as upper 
primary, the two unaided schools of the previous year having ceased to exist. 
Their number rose from 8 to 10, and that of their pupils from 542 to 700. 
With one exception, all these schools are under missionary management. The 
expenditure on them was Rs. 12,63?, of which Rs. 390 were raised from fees 
and Rs. 12,242 from other sources. There were also some girls’ schools under 
the Baptist Mission, which did not furnish complete returns. 

155. In accordance with the recommendations of the Conference held in 
Calcutta in February, March and April 1887, the standards of examination for 
girls’ schools in Calcutta and the suburbs were revised, the number of standards 
prescribed being seven* and the highest approaching that fixed for the middle 
vernacular scholarship examination. In the same manner standards IV and 
VI represent those for the lower and upper primary scholarships respectively. 
For the encouragement of female education m Calcutta and the suburbs, 20 
lower primary, 10 upper primary, and 5 middle scholarship# for girls have 
now been sanctioned by Government at an aggregate cost of Rs. 780 a year. 
These scholarships are tenable for one year, and are of the annual value of 
Rs. 18, Rs/24 and Rs. 36 respectively. 

156. Mrs. Wheeler, the Inspectress of Schools, has furnished the examin¬ 
ation returns of 2,169 pupils reading in zenanas and in schools for infants in 
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Calcutta and its neighbourhood. The results of the examination, are sum¬ 
marised below 


Nams of Mission. 

Number of 
pupils 
examined. 

( NUMBNB FA8BBD BY THB J>I?FB£BNT J 

STANDARDS. 

Total 

passed. 

• Number 
rejected, 

Infants. 

] 

IA 

IB 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 1 

VII 

Society for the Propagation of the 

657 

96 

47 

42 

82 

7 

2 



225 

68 

804 


Gospel. 














Church of England Mission ... 

886 

90 

49 

82 

in 

6 

8 

... 


196 

18 

178 


Church of Scotland Mission 

884 

140 

79 

61 

67 

24 

£ 

... 

... 

873 

0 

446 


Froo Church Mission . 

80S 

! 59 

48 

48 

80 

*4 

1 

... 

... 

209 

19 

83 


American Zenana Mission. 

1,051 

226 

138 

133 

62 

83 

8 i 

... 

... 

679 

27 - 

446 



In this table the results for zenanas proper and for schools are combined, 
so that it presents a view of tho total operations of the different agencies. It 
appears that the value of the work done by each, as estimated by the number of 
passes, bears no very definite proportion to the amount of the grant drawn by 
each, as shown in an earlier paragraph. It is also seen that only eleven girls 
are as yet found in the upper primary stage, and that a large proportion of the 
pupils are mere infants. It would be in some respects advantageous to relieve 
Mrs. Wheolcr entirely from tho inspection of infant schools taught by pundits 
or gurus, so as to enable her to devote her undivided attention to the inspec¬ 
tion of zenanas proper, to which the ordinary inspecting staff of the Depart¬ 
ment have no access. 

157. In the Presidency Division the girls’ schools declined from 359 to 
342, and their pupils from 9,012 to 8,610. Cirls in boys’ schools fell off from 
4,143 to 3,928. The Assistant Inspector reports that the decrease was partly 
due to tho stringency of the rules under which rewards are given to 
primary schools ; for though the teachers get rowards on a more liberal scale for 
girls than for boys, still the inducement afforded is not sufficient, as the girls 
usually pay no fees and are not so easy to menage. In the 24-Pergunnahs the 
aided schools increased by three, while Nuddea lost seven, Jessore eight, Khulna 
seven, and Moorshedabad six schools. Out of 14 candidates sent up, 6 passed 
the upper primary examination. At the lower primary scholarship examina¬ 
tion 48 wore successful. It was stated in the previous roport that Mr. K. G. 
Gupta, as Magistrate of Jessore, had cancelled the lower primary scholarship 
examination for girls held in four centres in tho Magura subdivision of that 
district. The newly-formed District Board, however, subsequently resolved 
that the girls should be declared to have passed that examination. The 
matter is still tho subject of correspondence betweon the Inspector and the 
Commissioner, There are in the division two private agencies, viz. the Central 
Bengal Union and tho Jossoro-Khoolna Union, for conducting tho examination 
of girls according to their own standards, and for paying rewards to the most 
doserving pupils and their teachers. 

158. In the Brrdwan Division the schools increased from 186 to 207, and 

their pupils from 4,752 to 4,798. Girls in boys’ schools advanced from 9,598 to 
9,644. There were two middle English and throe middle vernacular schools for 
girls, as in tho previous year. The gurus keoping girls’ classes are mostly paid 
by a capitation allowance; but it has boon alleged that very little trust can be 
placed in the attendance registers on which the allowance is drawn. In general, 
tho education imparted in these classes goes but little beyond a printed primer, 
and it is urged that the chief value of the classes is to introduce and establish 
the school going habit. . 

All tho districts of the Burdwan Division now send up candidates to 
the scholarship examinations of the several grades that are annually held By 
the Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha. The results of the examination for the past 
year are given below:— 


DISTRICTS. 

* j . rr - r ■ j i - 

NUMBBB OF B3CAMINEES. 

.NVXBBB £ASSBP. 

SCHO&A BBX1P8 OBTAIN BP 

1 

•§ 

i 

£ 

1 

i 

■a 

£ 


t 

J- 

i 

i 

? 

1 

Howrah . ... ... ... 

Haughty ... ... »■* > %• ••• ••• 

Burdwyin ... ... ... ... . 

Beorblioom ... ... ... ... ... ... 

JJtuikoom ... ... ... ... »** ... 

Miflnspore ... ... ... ... ... *.» 

Total 

87 

22 

48 

19 

41 

61 

10 

12 

21 

6 

6 

14 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

61 

88 

70 

27 

49 

78 

* 83 

2(1 
43 
17 
S3 j 
m 

9 

12 

- 20 

6 

4 

H 

2 

. 8 

1 

"*8 

43 

85 

64 

28 

86 

63 

8 

7 

9. 

6 

11 

9 

8 

4 

1 

» 1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

13 

18 

10 

,s 

12 

228 

60 

16 

818 

193 

62 

0 

2Q4 


14 

8 

67 
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At the lower primary scholarship examination 8 out of 24 in Bankoora, 
4 out of 8 in Midnapore, and 3 out of 6 in Burdwan were successful. In Hooghly 
a iunior scholarship of the value of Rs. 2 a month was awarded to a girl of the 
Gnutiabazar Girls* School on the result of an examination held in situ by the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools. Prizes in books, silver ornaments, fancy boxes, 
and dolls were awarded to the most successful girls in Hooghly and Midnapore. 
Miss Raikes, of the Zenana Association, and the Rev. K. N. Day are aoing 
much for the promotion of female ^ education in and about Chinsurah. The 
zenana agency at Midnapore under Miss L. G. Coombs has nine schools at work, 
but they nave not as yet made much progress. The zenana agency at Burdwan 
under Miss Mulvany has four schools open, and is doing its utmost for the 
extension and improvement of female education in Burdwan and its suburbs. 

159. In the Rajsbahyo Division the number of schools declined from 95 
to 93, and their pupils from 1,G06 to 1,597. Girls in boys’ schools decreased from 
1,224 to 1,144. The largest decrease (174) took place in Bogra. Five girls 
passed the upper and nine the lower primary scholarship examination, of whom 
four gained upper and two lower primary scholarships. 

160. In the Dacca Division the schools advanced from 549 with 8,290 pupils 
to 670 with 10,211 pupils. There were also 9,200 girls reading in boys’ 
schools, against 7,284 in the preceding year, and 900 more in 122 private 
institutions. The number of girls’ schools has risen in Furroedpore and 
Mymensingh, and has slightly declined in Dacca and Backergunge. Two girls 
passed the middle vernacular, four the upper primary, and 242 the lower pri¬ 
mary scholarship examination. There are four private agencies in the division 
established for the purpose of promoting home study and of testing it by 
examination, namely, in the districts of Dacca, Mymensingh, Furroedpore, and 
Barisal. Each association is composed of natives of the district to which 
it appertains, who are mostly graduates of the University residing at Calcutta 
These societies have been at work for the last eight or nine years. At the 
beginning of each year they prescribe a course of studies in Bengali literature, 
geography, history, and arithmetic for zenana ladies, hold examinations by 
means of printed questions distributed amongst the guardians of the examinees, 
and award prizes and scholarships on the results of the examinations. Special 
prizes are also given for needle-work and cookery. Tho duty of superintend¬ 
ing the examinations is entrusted, in the absence of any other agency, to 
the guardians or near relatives of the examinees. The candidates have to 
depend entirely upon private tuition, some being taught by their guardians or 
relatives, others by near neighbours. The highest standard of examination is 
said to approach that of the middle vernacular scholarship. In the year 1887, 
2,675 candidates were reported as being uuder instruction ; 1,556 offered them¬ 
selves for examination by one or other of the standards, and of these 1,318 were 
declared to have passed. The East Bengal Association, acting on behalf of 
these several bodies, has recently applied to me for Government assistance and 
support in the conduct of these operations. What it specially desires is 
u some sort of inspection by female agency with a view to impart a stimulus 
to tho system, and to keep the educational authorities informed of the progress 
that is being made.” Though I have not been able to recommend the appoint¬ 
ment of a separate Inspectress for this purpose, I have assured the Association 
that it may count on the co-operation of the Department in other ways. 

161. In the Chittagong Division the schools declined from 420 to 354, but 
their pupils rose from 5,223 to 5,482. There wore also 6,284 girls in boys’ 
schools, against 5,428 in tho preceding year, tgesides 1,216 girls in 160 private 
indigenous schools. One girl passed the upper and 22 girls the lower primary 
scholarship examination. The Zenana Association of Comillali, for which a 
grant of Ks. 100. a year has been sanctioned, held no examination during tho 
year, and consequently did not draw its grant. 

162. In the Patna Division the schools advanced from 118 to 143, and their 
pupils from 1,941 to 2,449. Girls in boys’ schools increased from 2,462 to 
2,535, owing, it is said, to more liberal rates of reward. Two girls passed the 
upper and two tho lower primary scholarship examination. 

163. In the Bhagulpore Division tho schools declined from 88 to 69, and 
their pupils from 2,186to 1,884. The largest loss is in Maldah. Girls in boys* 
schools rose from 1,648 to 1,789. Twenty-five girls passed the lower primary 
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scholarship examination. The Bhagulpore Zenana Mission, connected with 
the Church of England, had three -schools with 120 pupils. 

164. In Chota Nagpore the schools were 108 with 3,102 pupils, against 112 
with 3,030 pupils. Girls in hoys’ schools numbered 2,640 against 2,384. The 
Inspector states that the aborigines of the division have not that prejudice 
against female education which tho more ignorant sections of the Aryan races 
have. Three girls passed the upper and 80 the lower primary scholarship 
examination. 

165. In the Orissa Division tho schools rose from 81 with 2,045 pupils to 
88 with 2,176 pupils. Girls in boys’ schools increased from 2,962 to 3,168. 
Two girls passed the middle vernacular, 22 the upper primary, and 86 the 
lower primary scholarship examination. A Sub-Inspectress has been appointed 
in Balasore to inspect schools lying within the limits of the local municipality, 
Tho Balasore Zenana Association imparts education to married girls at their 
own homes. 

In the Orissa Tributary Mehals there were 6 schools with 149 pupils, 
against 3 with 94 in the previous year. Girls in boys’ schools declined from 
311 to 248. 


VIII.—EDUCATION OF EUROPEANS. 


166. The number of Govornment, aided and unaided schools for Europeans 
on tho 31st March 1888 is shown in the following table, together with the cor¬ 
responding figures from last year’s report:— 


Clabb. 

Number of school** on tno 31 at I 

March j 

Number of scholars in them on 
tho 31st March 

1887. 

1888. 

1887. 

1888. 

Government 



l 

l 

82 

79 

Aided ... 

• « • 

. • • 

59 * 

55 

4,882 

4,821 

Unaided 

... 

... 

1Z 

JG 

1,427 

1,641 


Total 

... 

72 

72 

6,391 . 

6,541 


There is an apparent decrease of four and a real decrease of threo in the 
number of aided schools. St. Joseph’s Seminary at Darjeeling, the Convent 
School at Purneah, and liishop Milman’s School at Howrah wore closed during 
the year, and the two railway schools at Khagaul were amalgamated. No 
new schools received aid during tho year. There is a decrease of 61 in the 
number of childron in aided schools, due to tho closing of tho threo just 
named, which last jear contained 124 pupils. 

The number of unaided schools has increased by four, and the number of 
their scholars by 214. One private adventure school which furnished no 
returns last year "has now done so ; and three now schools have been opened:— 
St. Joseph’s College at Darjeeling, and St. Anthony’s Pay and-Free Schools in 
Calcutta; the latter will appear next year as aided schools. 

167. In the following tabic the schools are classified according to manage¬ 
ment :— 


UNDBB TUB MANAGEMENT OP 

Prim a nr. 

. _ M. ... 

Middle. 

High. 

Tor ax.. 

Number 
of schools. | 

Numhor 
of scholars. 

Number 
of schoids. 

umber 
of scholars. 

Number | Number 
of schools.;of scholars. 

Number 
of schools. 

Number 
of scholars. 

. 

Government 



1 

79 


• 

1 

79 

Homan Catholic Church 

6 

si 8 

16 

1,862 

6 

i,067 

28 

8.287 

Church of England 

3 

m 

4 

621 

7 

844 

14 

1,661 

Various dissenting bodies 

1 

12 

3 

298 

2 

231 

6 

641 

Jews 



2 

223 



2 

2 m 

Bailway Companies ... | 

7 

142 

6 

261 



12 

403 

Private individuals 

1 

16 

6 

268 



6 

284 

Others ••• ••• 

1 

14 


1 ...... 

2 

209 

3 

223 

Total 

19 

688 

36 

3,612 

17 

2,341 

72 

6,6*1 
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The single Government school is the Boarding school at Kurseong. 

Twenty-seven out of the 28 Roman Catholic schools are managed, and 23 
are taught, by members of the various religious orders. During the year two 
schools have been dosed, and three new ones opened. 

Of the 14 schools connected with T the Church of England, six are parochial 
schools, four are under the Diocesan Board of Education, and four are endowed 
schools. One parochial school has been closed during the year. 

There is no change in the number of schools connected with dissenting 
bodies; two are supported by the American Methodists, two by the Baptists, 
and two by the Wosleyans. 

Out of the 12 railway schools, 10 are supported by the East Indian Bail¬ 
way, one by the Northern Bengal State Railway, and one by the Tirhoot State 
.Railway. St. Ihomas’ School at Howrah also receives aid from the East 
Indian Railway, but it is not entirely under railway management. 

Of the six private advonture schools, three are aided and three unaided. 

The three schools appearing in the above table under the head of 
“Others” are the Doveton College, the Doveton Institution for Young Ladies, 
and the European School at Dinapore. Tho latter is supported by the military 
authorities, and is intended chiefly for tho children of military pensioners. 

168. The next table shows the number of primary, middle, and high 
schools on the 31st March 1887 and 1888, and tho number of scholars reading 
in thorn:— 


Class. 

Number of sclinolN on 
tho 31st March 

NUMllRR OP SCHOLARS IN THEM ON THE 3lST MARCH * 

1887. 

1888. 

1HR7. 

1888. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. | 

Girls, j 

Total. 

High ... 

16 

17 

1.293 

902 

1 

2.195 

_ 

1.408 

l . 

933 

2,341 

Middle... 

38 

36 

1,850 

1.653 

3,403 

1,817 

1,696 

3.612 

Primary 

18 

19 

344 

449 

793 

270 

418 

688 

Total 

72 

72 

3.487 

2,904 

| 6,391 

3,495 

3,046 

6,b41 


It will be seen that there is a gain of one high school (all that regularly 
road for the Entrance examination being included in that term), owing to the 
submission of returns by the Darjeeling Convent; a loss of two middle schools 
by reduction to the primary Aagc ; but a gain of only ono primary school, owing 
to the amalgamation with a middle school of ono that was returned separately 
last year. ** 

169. The total cost of European education in Bengal and the total 
expenditure incurred by Government are shQwn in the following table 



1886-87. 

1887-88. 


Government expen¬ 
diture (net). 

Total 

expenditure. 

Government expen¬ 
diture (net). 

Total 

expenditure. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Its. 

Bs. 

Secondary schools 

Primary „ 

Scholarships 

Buildings 

Furniture and apparatus ... ... 

Superintendence 

1,00.198 
. 8,885 

2.394 
1,11,166 
2,935 
24,789 

6,13.289 
30.511 
2.394 
2,46,377 
7.505 
24,789 

1,04,946 

9.778 

3.483 

31,700 

23,111 

6.09.499 

39 981 
3.483 
64,041 

23,111 

Total 

2,60,367 

9,24,865 

1,73,018 

7,40,116 


The large decrease arises under the head of “ Buildings,” which shows 
a reduction of Rs. 80,000 in the Government grants, and of Rs. 1,80,000 in 
the exp enditure from private sources. 

„Th© accounts of the Government boarding school at Kurseong show a 
diminution of Rs. 2,471 in the expenditure, due to a decline in the number of 
scholars. 
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education of The total expenditure in the form of monthly grants was Be. 97,998 against 

Europeans. u s# 95,208 in the previous year, and against an estimated expenditure of 
Rs. 1,00,500. The results of the annual examinations^ of 1887-88 were much 
better than was expected, and the estimated expenditure would have been 
exceeded, but for some unforeseen circumstances. The grant to St. Xavier’s 
College was resigned in January 1887, and this caused a saving of about 
Rs. 2,500. The grant of Rs. J00 a month for the Entrance classes of St. 
James’ was withdrawn in September, and although a grant of Rs. 20 a month 
was afterwards sanctioned on account of a carpentry class, a net saving of 
Rs. 480 was effected. Three aided schools were closed during the year, the total 
grants to which would have amounted to about Rs. 1,000. 

As usual there is a largo increase in the cost of scholarships, but tho 
expenditure is only 60 per cent, of the total amount sanctioned. » 

The cost of inspection was reduced by Rs. 1,678. In 1886-87 Hr. Nash 
had to attend a conference of Inspectors at Mussoorie, which added consider¬ 
ably to the expenditure on travelling allowances; and during the same year 
Mr. Bamford drew acting allowances while officiating as Inspector. 

170. In the following table tho total expenditure to Government for 
each scholar is given for each class of schools, and also the expenditure for 
tuition only, i.e ., exclusive of orphanage grants: — 


High schools 
Middle „ 

Primary „ 

Schools of all classes 


Total expenditure 
ior oat'li nebular. 

Its. A. P. 

25 1 4 

20 5 4 

10 0 G 

21 0 0 


Tnitional expenditure 
for oach scholar. 

Rs. A. P. 

25 1 4 

15 10 10 
15 8 5 

18 1 6 


171. Tho distribution of scholars by divisions is as follows: 


Division. 

In Pi Hi 1C l\8illUTinKB. 

Senmilary sehnohs. 

Primary xeliools. 

Total. 

1887. 

18.N8. 

1887. 

1888. 

1887. 

3888. 

Calcutta 

... 


8,773 

3,961 

m 

202 

4,221 

4,163 

Presidency 



496 

520 

87 

183 

683 

703 

Burdwan 



325 

292 

42 

86 

367 

878 

Bajslmbyo 



860 # 

399 

26 

29 

376 

428 

Dacca 



42 

36 

• • • 


42 

36 

Chittagong v . 



62 

129 

82 


144 

129 

Patna 



204 

308 

73 

26 

277 

833 

Uhagulporc 



160 

161 ‘ 

35 

47 

196 

* 198 

Orissa 



146 

129 



146 

129 

Chota Nagpore 

4* 



41 i 

44* 



41 

44 



Total 

6,698 

6,969 

793 

672 

6,391 

t 

6,641 


With the exception of a small school at Barrackpore. all the schools in 
the Presidency Division are in the suburbs of Calcutta. Of the 6,541 scholars 
in the Province, 4,854, or 74*2 per cent., are educated in Calcutta or the 


suburbs. „ , - 

172. High Schools .—Up to the close of the year under report, high schools r 
were of two classes—those that read for the final standard of Schedule I of the 
Code, and those that read for the Entrance examination; the latter being 
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distinguished under Article 30 as * 1 High Schools, B.” This distinction has 
recently been abolished; and all schools, for whichever standard reading, are 
now to be classed indifferently as high schools. The following statement 
compares the number of high schools of both classes in 1887 and 1888:— 


3lst March 1887. Slat March 1888. 


Aided 

Unaided 

... 

Schools. 

11 

6 

Soholars. 

1,242 

953 

Schools. 

12 

6 

Scholars. 

1,337 

1,004 


Total 

17 

2,195 

18 

2,341 


Two aided middle schools of last year ( St. Thomas’ and tfye boys’ depart- 
tnent of the Calcutta Free School) arc now returned as high schools; while one 
aided (St. Teresa’s) and one unaided school (Mr. Vallis’s) have been reduced to 
the middle class. The Loretto Convent, Darjeeling, has now furnished returns. 
Hence there is an increase of one school. 

173. High Schools .—The following table gives furtlxcr statistics concerning 
these schools :— 


High Schools. 





Numijkr of pupils on 
31st M AliC'II. 


Actual 

RRCRI i* 1 FROST 

Total 









Oori-itvuvvr 

iv a FisJn i>j r i Kh. 


Name o» Bcitoot.s. 

Management. 

1887. 

1888. 

Monthly 

Government 






to 

a 

o 

QD 

a 

Girls. 

grant, 1887-88. 

io 

1 

orj 

Of 
t- 
QTi 
r t 


y* 

/ 

/ 




Aideui Schools. 






Its. A. P. 

Us. 

Its. 

Rk. 

K,. 

1 

Dhurrumtolluh Loretto 

Roman Catholic 

S3 

224 

65 

202 

310 S 0 

(17)21,555 

3,813 

10,737 

o.xn 

2 

Doveton College . 

Protestant 

1«7 


122 


140 14 11 

1,718 

1,691 

75.450 

72.^03 

3 

St. Paul's, Darjeeling 

Ditto 



105 


32S 3 S 

(5)14,288 

(01MM 

50.163 

t.O.S, 125 

4 

Doveton Institution for 
Young Ladies . 

DiMu 

5 

98 

3 

84 

201 15 8 

(rf) 1,800 

2.12; 

19,519 

26,316 

5 

St. James's . 

Ditto 

K1 


84 


129 7 6 

2,329 

1,863 

21,150 

19,752 

6 

Protestant European, Cut¬ 
tack . 

Ditto 

46 

30 

33 

33 

165 N S 

2,515 

2,121 

7.135 

6, til >2 

7 

Calcutta Girls' . 

Dil to 


n;r» 


165 

245 6 0 

(t?)3>S,530 

2,938 

21,3 V* 

23.317 

8 

St. Thomas*. Howrah 

Ditto 

PS 

33 

59 

41 

133 3 4 

(/) 2,lii2 

1,644 

5.0 49 

4,1 47 

9 

Calcutta Free (Roys' De- 
partmen > . 

Ditio 

270 


2S4 


817 1 1 

(fl) S»,723 

(7010.221 

42,628 

11,901 

10 

Loretto Priory, Hasaribagh 

Roman Catholic 

1» 

29 

IS 

29 

96 8 » 

(0249 

1,036 

11,932 

J 3.375 

11 

Darjeeling Girls’ 

Protestant 

1 

61 

... 

43 

200 0 0 

<J*)2,775 

2, .MO 

73,*' IS 

41,77s 

12 

St. Joseph's Seminary. Dar¬ 
jeeling . 

Roman Catholic 

78 




171 13 2 

i 

i 3,898 

(A) 1,367 

24,786 



Total 


»or> 

(HI 

740 

597 

I 

97,481 | 

l 

j 42,813 

3,73,2*3 

1 3.59,859 

1 






Unaided Schools. 




1 





1 


1 

St. Xavier’s College. 

Roman Catholic 

451 


401 



(2) 2,192 




2 

St. Joseph's Collage, Darjeel¬ 
ing . 

Ditto 

... 


42 







3 

La Mortini&ro, Boys* 

Protestant ... 

171 


171 







4 

„ Girls' 

Ditto 

... 

80 

... 

j4 

. 





0 

Loretto House . 

Homan Catholic 

19 

143 

16 

167 


. 




n 

Loretto Convent, Darjeel¬ 
ing . 

Ditto 



SC 

95 


. 





i 

Total 


641 

223 

668 

336 


2,102 








. 




(a) Inclusive dl a building grant of Its. 18,000. 

(41 Ditto of » building grant of Us. 10,000 and a furniture grant ol Us. 700. 
(«] Ditto ditto of Us. 7,500. 

id) Planed under tho Code from 1st November 1886. 

Ce) Inolusive of a building grant of Rs. 33,ooo and a furniture grant of Rs. 8 H 4 . 
if) Ditto of a grant of Rs. 700 for repairs. 

(a) Ono-half of the grant of Be, 830 (sicca its. 800) credited to this department. 
th) ditto ditto ditto. 

(t) Keoeivod aid from 1st December 1K88. 

U) Inclusive of a furniture grant of Us. 320. 

(£)-Ufc>seci from 1st December 1R87. 

(I) Grant resigned from 1st January 1897. 
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The first school on the list is the only high school in the sense of the 
Code, namely, one which prepares candidates for the High Stahool examination 
of Schednle I. . Up to 1887 it also sent candidates for me Entrttnpe examin¬ 
ation; but none were sent in 1888, and it is understood thatthe Entrance 
standard no longer forms part of the course. 

The rest of the schools, except the Darjeeling Girls’ School, all send up 
candidates for the Entrance examination ; the first three of them receiving a 
grant of Hsu 100 a month for the Entrance classes, and therefore coming under 
the definition of “ High Schools, B.” The number of schools so aided has fallen 
from five to three, by the removal from the list of St. James’ School, Calcutta, 
and St. Joseph’s Seminary, Darjeeling. The Darjeeling Girls’ School has been 
formally recognised as a high school, but it has not yet sent up any candidates 
for either of the examinations. 

174. In his last report the Inspector pointed out that the number 
of scholars in the Doveton College had decreased steadily since 1883. * In five 
years the number has fallen from 357 to 122. In a report on the financial 
condition of the Doveton submitted at the beginning of 1887, Mr. Nash pointed 
out that the decline of the school was due to mismanagement; its income 
was quite sufficient, if properly spent, to make it one of the best schools 
in the Province, but the greater part of it was employed in paying large 
salaries to the teachers of the college department—a department for which 
experience showed that there was no roal demand. The college department 
has for some years received a monthly gr vnt of Rs. 250, but the grant was 
withdrawn from the end of the year, on the ground chiefly that trio main¬ 
tenance of the college department was injurious to the school. It is under¬ 
stood that the Committee have decided to maintain the college classes 
even without Government aid—a decision which the Inspector regards with 
apprehension. 

As in the Doveton College, the number of scholars in the Doveton Institu¬ 
tion for Young Ladies is steadily decreasing, and for the same reasons. In 
this case, however, there is a real demand for college classes; the number 
of girls passing the Entrance examination is increasing every year, and there 
is no other college suitable for Christian girls. Four young ladies went up 
to the First Arts examination of 1888, of whom two passod in the third division. 
Four others passed the Entranco examination of the same year, and of these, 
three are now ready for the First Arts examination. A grant has been offered 
to the college department, but the Committee have not yet definitely accepted 
the offer. 

175. The St. James’ school was one of the fivo schools that in 1885 received 
grants of Rs. 100 a month on account of the Entranco classes. The grant was 
cancelled on the 1st September 1887, because the school had passed only one 
boy during the preceding three years. In the Entrance examination of 1888, 
however, three candidates passed out of four sent up. During the year a 
carpentry class was opened in connexion with the school, and a grant of 
Rs. 20 a month was sanctioned. The boys arc taught by a European carpenter, 
and take readily to the work ; some of the specimens shown to the Inspector at 
the last examination wore very creditable. 

The Protestant European School at Cuttack has contained Entrance classes 
xor several years, but they have never been very successful. No candidate has 
passed since 1885. 

The Calcutta Girls’ School and St. Thomas’ School, Howrah, first sent up 
candidates to the Entrance examination in 1887, and both were successful. 
The Entranco classes of the former ought to bo permanent; but owing to the 
constant changes that take place in railway schools, the Inspector thinks 
that f St. Thomas 7 will not be able to maintain its place in the list of high 
schools. 

In the Calcutta Free School the only candidates sent up for the Entrance 
examination are pupil-teachers, and the school is really of the middle class. 

The Loretto Priory, Hazaribagh, was one of tne first girls’ schools 1 6 
pass pupils at the University examination, hut for some years it has sent up 
no candidates. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary was transferred from Darjeeling to Nairn Tal in 
November 1887, owing to a change in the boundaries of the RofitHn Catholic 
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dioceses. A new school, St. Joseph’s College, was opened by the Jesuits in the education or 
same building at the beginning of the present year, and a much larger building Europeans 
is under construction on a neighbouring site. It wiU contain both school and 
college classes. 

Of the five unaided schools ranked as. “high,” St. Xavier’s was formerly 
a high 'school according to the Code definition ; but it resigned its grant at 
the beginning of 1887, and ceased to send up candidates for the High School 
examination. All the others are Entrance schools; the Loretto Convent, 

Darjeeling, having sent up candidates to the Entrance examination for the first 
time in 1888. 

176. High School Examination .—As was foreseen, this examination attracted 
no candidates from any of tho boys’ schools. Seven girls sent in their names, 
and six appeared at the examination, of whom three were teachers and 
three scholars. Of the three teachers, one passed completely, and thus qualified 
for a third-grade teacher’s certificate. One passed in four out of the five com¬ 
pulsory subjects, failing in Bengali only; sho had already obtained a third- 

S rade certificate as a pupil-teacher. The third toachcr failed in every subject. 

f the three scholars, two belonged to the Loretto Day School, Dliurrumtollah; 
one of these passed completely and earned the grant of Its. ICO ; the other 
failed in every subject. Another scholar belonged to the Misses Stark’s school, 
but appeared as a private student since tho school is not recognised as a high 
school. She failed in all subjects, but throe months later passed the Entrance 
examination in the second division. 

177. The following are tho results of the University Entrance examin¬ 
ation 


Entrance Examination, 1887 and 1888. 


Samis ojt School. 

Mimilier 1 

of I 

candidates. 

First, division. It 

1 

Second division. 

Third division. 

Total. 

Scholarships 

gained. 


1887. 

1888. | 

3887. j 

1888. 

18B7. 

1SNR. 

1887. 

1888. j 

1887. 

I 

1888. | 

1887. j 

Inks. 

1. bt. Xavier’s College*. 

21 

1 

10 

7 

7 

B 

6 

C 

2 

17 

14 

5 

s 

2. Dovoton College . 

19 

13 

10 

4 


2 

& 

3 

15 

9 

2 


3. La Mar tinier© for Hoys 

8 

0 

5 

2 

3 

2 


1 

8 

5 


1 

4. St. James’ School . 

o 

4 

1 

1 


1 


1 

1 

3 



B, Calcutta Free School (Boys* 
Department). 

2 

2 

1 


1, 

2 


...... 

2 

o 



6. Dhurrumtollah Loretto 

2 

. 

2 






2 


. 


7, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dar¬ 
jeeling. 

3 

* 



>2 

1 



2 

1 

1 


8. St. Paul’s School, Darjeeling 

11 

12 

2 

1 

1 

6 

3 

3 

fi 

11 


2 

9. Doveton Institution for Young 
Ladies. 

7 

B 

1 

Q 

2 



2 

3 

4 


2 

10 . La Martinfere for Girls 


3 


I . 


1 


• . 


1 



11 . Loretto House ... .. 

1 

4 

3 

4 





5 1 

4 

. 


12 . St. Thomas’, Howrah 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. 



. 

1 

! 1 


1 

13. Roberts Memorial . 

12 

15 



3 

2 

2 

1 

B 

3 

i 

l ... . 


14. Calcutta Girls*. 

2 

2 

\ 

1 

1 


. 


2 

1 

. 


15. Loretto Convent, Darjeeling 


2 

. 



1 




1 1 

1 

- 

Total 

01 

88 

32 

23 

18 

22 

15 

j . 

j 63 

I 58 

1 

i s 

i 

r ' 

1 H» 

\ 


The percentage of successful candidates foil from 71 to CO, or by 5 per¬ 
cent. ; whilo in schools for native boys it fell, owing to causes previously 
explained, from 69 to 46, or by 23 per cent. Tho superiority of European 
schools is a natural result of the examination being held in English. 

St. Xavier’s was the most successful of all the schools at this examination. 
The three “ High Schools, B,” passed 9, 9 and 4 candidates respectively; 
La Martinibre for boys passed five, and Loretto House for girls four, both those 
being unaided. 
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iwtcatiow (&F 178. Middle Schooh^The following table shows the number of middle 

kuroprans. schools of each class on the 31st March:— # 

31st March 1887. 3l«t H*xch 188$. 



Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Sobolan. 

Government 

l 

82 

1 

79 

Aided 

... 33 

3,065 

29 

2,880 

Unaided 

4 

266 

6 

653 

Total 

... 38 

3,403 

36 

31512 


One aided school, the Purneah Convent, was closed during the year: 
St. Thomas’ at Howrah and the boys’ department of the Calcutta Free School 
have been transferred to the list of high schools, and St. Mary’s, Hastings, and 
St. Elizabeth’s, Howrah, to the list of primary schools. St. Teresa’s, Kidder- 
poro, has been reduced from a high school to a middle. This gives a total 
loss of four aided schools. 

Among unaided schools, Mr. Vallis’ Preparatory School has been brought 
down from the high school list, and the Benevolent Institution has been 
raised from primary to middle. St. Anthony’s is a new school. Against this 
increase of three schools must bo set the loss of one school owing to tho reduc¬ 
tion of Mr. Ardwise’s Academy to the primary stage. 

179. The following table gives details of all the middle schools that have 
submitted returns:— 


Middle Schools. 





NCUBJBIt of rreiLH on 31sr 










M \ III 11 



Actual kkckit’tb 

Total 




_ _ 

_ 

__ 


"Monthly 

Fknat Govebnment. 

SXPSNIUIL'UB. 


Name op Hcuool. 

Management. 



' 


Government 








1887. 


giant, 1887-88. 








Hoys. 

Girls. 

Hoys. 

Girl*. 


18KO-S7. 

1887-88. 

1880-87. 

1887-88. 


Gm'ernmeut. 






Rs. a. r. 

Hr. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Hoarding School, Kimteong. 

I’rcrtestant 

no 

an 

« 

2 


12.815 

15,2*0 

24,858 

28,281 


Aided Schools . 











1 

Welland Memorial . 

Protest 11 nt 

f»7 

50 

09 

03 

j to 0 5 

1.982 

1,885 

5, ft 23 


2 1 Calcutta Hoys’. 

Ditto 

H2 


71 


p.:t 3 0 

1,122 

1,268 

15,591 

i 4,812 

8 

Catholic Mule Orphanage . 

Rim an Catholic 

22 • 


239 

... 

3*2 1 1. 3 

(«) 18,499 

4,649 

10,4 46 

Hi,690 

4 

St. Joseph's Hoarding (Hay Depart- 

Hit to 

102 


182 


2*7 ). 0 

-,899 

3,355 

5,713 

(i,«4fl 


merit). 











6 

Ditto ditto (Froo ditto) 

Ditto 

200 


2li 


ins 1 n 

1,890 

2,24(1 

4,414 

4,622 

0 

Calcutta Five (Girls’ Department) 

Protestant 


152 


170 

77? D 4 

(h) 19,400 

(c) 8,763 

21,31ft 

20,113 

7 

Ht. Chrysostonrs . 

Human Catholic, 

:tn 


■it 


38 n 9 

Ul) . 

021 

4.340 

3,324 

8 

Pratt Memorial . 

Protestant 


w\ 


10(1 

1.811 1 8 

1,733 

1,9*9 

16,935 

10,513 

tl 

Miss O’Brien's. 

Ditto 

an 

32 

3? 

St 

M7 13 ft 

843 

92.3 

3.158 

3.005 

10 

borotto Orphanage, Entully. 

Roman Catholic 

•1 

17o 

1 

102 

290 s 0 

8,9*4 

8,783 

1M.UW0 

20,404 

11 

Ditto Hoarding do. 

Ditto 

11 

• 71 

12 

7t 

J47 1ft in 

1.572 

1,698 

13.400 

15.290 

12 

Kt. Teresa’s, Kidderpore . 

Ditto 

Hi 

47 

21 

03 

00 8 5 

(r) 420 

765 

6,477 

6,284 

18 

How Bazar Loretlo . 

Ditto 

411 

at in 

i’2 

291 

257 9 9 

3,209 

3.7U9 

5,309 

5,528 

u 

Wesleyan Preparatory . 1 

Protestant 

21 

us 

3t 

21 

01 11 2 

(/) 10.0W 

648 

2.724 

6.050 

15 

St. Paul’s MKsimi .1 

Ditto 

88 

152 

45 

71 

lift 4 0 

1,394 

(9) 4,340 

3,59.1 

3.417 

1ft 

Stark’s . 

Ditto 

IS 

m 

11 

m 

82 0 8 

009 

850 

2.302 

2,180 

17 

European and Eurasian, Dacca ... 

"itto ... | 

21 

is 

2d 

10 

08 7 8 

(A) nSO 

812 

1,937 

2,079 

18 

East Indian Ilaiiwuy, Janialpore 

Ditto 



40 

... . 

82 15 U 

1.02S 

1,009 

5,276 

6,709 


llojs* Department. . 











39 

East Indian llailway, Janialpore 

Ditto 

21 

45 

20 

40 

106 16 10 

1,049 

1,278 

3,124 

3,307 


Girls’ Department. 











10 

East Indian Railway, Jtuuulporo 

Ditto 

30 

. 

S3 


30 11 9 

407 

883 

633 

. 528 


"Night School. 











21 

St. Iliehacl'H. Ooorjoo ... „. 

Homan (’a lie die. 

m 


10ft 

.. 

! 391 12 7 

2,170 

(i) 6,11ft 

9,719 

11,628 

22 

Dust Indian Railway, A soon solo , . 

Protests nr 

M) 

11 

33 

20 

no 14 11 

700 

755 

3,465 

3,222 

23 

Assensolc Convent . 

Roman t ailnlic 

in 

4i> 

13 

4”. 

7H ft !» 

U) 5,731 

(k) 15,885 

6,043 

0,323 

24 

St, .Joseph's Orphanage, Bankipore 

Ditto 

... 

41 


43 

109 h 3 

1,542 

1,471 

4,626 

4,218 

25 

Ditto hoarding, ditto 

Ditto 

1 r. 

51 ! 

12 

57 

117 1] 4 

1,555 

1,522 

| 7.665 , 

11,188 

20 

St. Agnes*. Howrah . 

Ditto 

1 fi«v 

48 

y<; 

49 

90 4 8 

1,003 1 

1,087 

7.040 

6,072 

27 

St. Pin Chittagong . 

Ditto 

0 


53 


80 2 5 

752 

1,008 

1,275 1 

1,718 

28 

Mnm InuiMU Railway, Klingoiil 

1*1 oteM,lint. 

1 Mi 

28 | 

22 

29 

52 4 4 

1,457 

786 

3,719 1 

3.008 

29 

St. Joseph’s foment, Cuttack 

Uoiimu Catholic 1 

1 . 

r.o 

It 

•19 

98 10 8 

(I) 0,205 

1,186 

5.314 

4.905 

80 

Convent, I’urueali . 

Ditto 

"* 

it; 



80 0 4 

1.147 

(m) .763 

8,930 



Total ... j 

. 

1.324 

1.30H 1 

1,435 

1,415 

. 

90,401 

75,867 

2,08,88ft 

2,21,359 


Unaided Schools. j 

| 


i 

j 







1 

Mr. Vallis’ Preparatory . 

Roman Catholic 

(55 

ft 1 

I 79 

17 





• •• •• 

2 

benevolent Institution . 

Protestant 

114 

55 

100 

72 





. 

8 

Jowidt Boyn* . 

Jewish 

<57 


79 

1 


. 




4 

Ditto Girls* . 

Do. 


“lMi 

3.i 

1 ’"in 

. 

. 

. v 


. 

A 

Cumpludl Cottage . 

Protestant 

.LO 

it 

11 

i h 




. 


II 

st. Anthony’s iris* (Pay Deparfc- 

Romau Catholic 



4 

j 39 







** Total 


a;,i i 

224 

305 ( 

j 248 





. 


(<») Inclusive of building grant of Rr. 11,000 for the branch m plumage ul Dum-Dum. 

(6) One-hull of tho grain of Rs. 830 (sieeu Rs. 800) credited to this department, and inclusive of Rs. 11,000 for building. 
((•) Ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto. 


(</) faned under tho Code from 1st March 1 3H7. 
( o) Ditto ditto 1st August ISdtf. 

(/) Inclnsive of a building grant of Ks. 9.500. 

if) 


ldtto 

Ditto 


( i) Ditto 

( j) Ditto 

k\ Ditt-o 

Ditto 


th 

U) 


ditro 
furniture grant of 
building ditto 

ditto ditto 

ditto ditto 

ditto ditto 


Da) Closed from 1st November 1887. 


2 , 750 . 

90 . 

, 8 , 800 . 
5 , 000 . 
15 , 1100 . 
0 , 000 . 
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# A change was made in the constitution of the Government Boarding ETOCAT10N „„ 
School, Kurseong, at the end of 1887. For the first eight years of its existence KU110FEA.N8. 
both boys and girls were admitted; but the arrangement was not found to be 
altogether satisfactory, and for the last two or three years the number of girls 
had steadily decreased. At the end of 1887 it was decided to make it exclu¬ 
sively a boys* school. The popularity of the change is shown by the fact that 
all the available accommodation was at once filled up, and many boys were 
refused admission for want of space. Proposals are now under consideration 
for the erection of a new building. 

180. The Middle Scholarship Examination comes properly under the head 
of secondary education ;«but the Inspector has included it under that of primary 
education, m order to show together the results of both examinations. * 

181. Primary Schools .—The following table shows the number of aided 
and unaided primary schools on the 31st March, and the number of scholars in 
them:— 


31st March 1887. 31st March 1888. 




Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Aided 

... 

15 

575 

ID 

604 

Unaided 

... 

... 3 

218 

4 

84 


Total 

18 

793 

19 

688 


Bishop Milman’s School at Howrah was closed during the year, owing to 
want of funds and a falling off in the number of children. The girls’ school 
at Khagaul has disappeared from the list, owing to its amalgamation with the 
boys’ school. St. Mary’s and St. Elizabeth’s were shown as middle schools last 
year. On the whole there is no change in Ihe number of aided schools. 

Of the four unaided schools only one appeared in last year’s list. 
Mr. Ardwisc’s Academy was returned as a middle school; the Tirhoot State 
Railway School at Somasiipur was in existence, but furnished no returns; and 
St. Anthony’s is a new school. Two schools have disappeared from the list, 
ono of which, a private adventure school, has furnished no returns, and the other 
now appears as a middle school. 

182. A complete list of all the primary schools is given below :— 


Primary Schools . 


i 

s 

» 

4 

A 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
16 

NiMH OP SCHOOL. 

Management. 

NUSIIIKU OF PLTII.S ON 

31HT MAUCU 

Monthly 
Government 
grunt, 1837-»$. 

Actual receipt 
piioAi Government. 

Total 

EXPENDITURE. 

1887. 

1S88. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1830-87. 

1887-88. 

1886-87. 

| 1887-38. 

Aitlsd Schools . 

St. Stephen’* . 

St. John’s l’arochial. 

St. John's Girls' . 

St. James' Parochial. 

St. Anne’s, Bn tally . 

European, Dinapove ... , . 

Wesleyan Mission, Barrack poro ... 

European, Saldpnr . 

East Indian Railway* Sahebgungc... 
Ditto ditto, Buxar 

Ditto ditto, Raneegunge 

Ditto ditto, Madhupur... 

St. Mary’s, Hastings ... . 

St. Elizabeth's. Howrah . 

St. Scholastics’*. Chittagong 

Bishop Milman's, Howrah ... 

Protestant 

Ditto 

Roman Catholic 
Protestant 

Roman Cutholic 
Protestant 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Roman Catholic 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Protestant 

15 

44 

13 

52 

7 

12 

12 

5 

10 

0 

5 

23 

20 

13 

15 

12 

41 

37 

81 

03 

10 

12 

14 

6 

12 

8 

4 

25 

21 

00 

10 

14 

30 

11 

47 

4 

7 

13 

4 

22 

7 

8 
24 
37 

10 

12 

80 

10 

35 

08 

10 

5 

10 

5 

18 

8 

8 

10 

34 

60 

Rl. A. P. 

20 2 4 
110 0 1(1 

43 14 2 

77 « 1 

74 12 8 

43 0 2 

28 6 2 

24 7 11 

18 12 8 

49 7 2 

25 6 B 

22 3 10 

08 13 5 

59 10 0 

117 0 3 

41 1 7 

Rs. 

013 
l,l?8 
(HO 
5138 
(a) 551 
(ft) 700 
( C) 410 

2<n 
282 
088 
341 
(d) 214 
873 
489 
(e)10,R99 
592 

Rs. 

436 
(/) 8,071 
593 

on 

917 
687 
338 
312 
331 
695 
323 
221 
804 
557 
1,209 
(ff) 288 

Ra. 

2,554 

2.777 

1,854 

2,441 

5,051 

2,019 

1,102 

1,170 

920 

2.280 

1,215 

920 

6,308 

2,031 

3,074 

1,281 

Rs. 

2,453 

8,246 

1.998 

2,172 

5,757 

1.730 

1,250 

1,261 

808 

2,269 

1,203 

898 

4,205 

2,641 

3,023 


Total 


264 

381 

247 

m 

i 

19,576 

12,428 

86,767 

39,980 


Unaided Schools. 











1 

Mr. Ardwise’s Academy . 

Protestant 

22 

12 

R 

8 






2 

European. Somustipur 

Ditto 

wm 

...... 

7 

4 


. 

...... 


... .. 

3 

St. Anthony's Girls' (Free Depart¬ 


H 










ment) . .. 

Roman Catholic 

■1 



& r > 

•• ... 





4 

Bast Indian Railway, Nawadih ... 

Protestant 

mm 

8 

N 

14 







Total ... 


20 

20 

23 

fll • 





... 


fa) Plan'd under the'Code from 1st August 1886. 
(ft) Inclusive of & furniture grant of Ks. 90. 

(c) Ditto ditto v> 54. 

<d) Placed under thn Code from 1st April 1886. 
(e) Inclusive of a building grunt of Us. 10,000. 
if) Ditto ditto „ 2,600. 

(a) Closed from 1st October 1QS7. 
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EDUCATION OF 
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183. Scholarship Examinations .—The iollowing table shows the results gpf 
the middle and primary scholarship examinations ox 1880 and 1887:— 



Number of 
competing 
schools. 

Number of 
candidates. 

j Number of 
absentees. 

Number of succbbstux oawdidatbs. 

Number of 
scholarships 
obtained. 

¥ 

First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

.class. 

Total* 


1880. 

1887 f 

1880. 

1887 

1880. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

1880. 

1887. 

UM. 

1887. 

1180. 

1887. 

M iddlo scholarship, boys 

7 

8 

20 

20 

... 

... 

: 

2 

1 

5 

3 

7 

4 

14 

8 

0 

4 

" Kiris 

7 

7 

e 

15 

... 

2 

... 

... 

2 


5 

7 

7 

9 

2 

2 

„ oortiilcnle, boys 

0 

7 

36 

£9 

1 

2 

1 

... 

4 

1 

19 

7 

24 

8 

•M 

... 

.. ». Kiris ... 

11 

10 

sr> 

40 

... 

1 

2 

1 

8 

5 

14 

18 

24 

19 

... 

... 

Total 

20 

21 

100 

1 

110 

1 

C 

5 

2 

19 

i n 

46 

31 

09 

44 

Ij. 

6 

Primary scholarship, boys ... 

17 

in 

02 

78 

2 

2 

7 

18 

20 

17 

19 

10 

40 

45 ! 

10 

10 

„ girls ... 

18 

21 

01 

71 

2 

3 

13 

11 

17 

28 

8 

17 

88 

66 

8 

10 

„ certilicuto, boys ... 

18 

l.i 

80 

112 

7 

8 

1- 

10 

1 

30 

27 

21 

20 

64 

63 ; 

... 

... 

„ „ Kiris ... 

88 

18 

131 

122 

13 

9 

52 

25 

32 

26 

14 

22 

98 

72 

... 

... 

Total ... | 

38 

39 

333 

383 

14 

22 

85 

68 

1*9 

97 

62 

81 

216 

230 

38 

20 

Guard Total 

39 

41 

433 

493 

25 

27 

90 

00 

118 

108 

107 

112 

316 

280 

25 

26 


The most noticeable feature with regard to this examination is the Jargo 
increase in the number of girls competing for scholarships. In 1885 only 
two of tho girls who appeared at the middle examination were under 16 
years of ago, and therefore able to compote for scholarships ; in 1886 there 
wero nine girls under that ago ; and in 1887 the number had increased to 15. 
They appeared from schools that had regularly sent up to the examination all, or 
nearly all, tho girls who wero eligible, so it is clear that tho number of girls who 
reach Standard VII before completing their fifteenth year is increasing. 

At the primary examination of 1885, 35 girls competed for scholarships ; 
in 1886 there woro 51 candidates, and 71 in 1887. 

The number of boys competing for middle scholarships was the same as 
in 1880, but there was an increase of 16, or more than 25 per oent., in the 
number of candidates for primary scholarships. 

There was an increase in the number of candidates for certificates of both 
grades; and the total number of candidates that actually appeared at the 
examination for primary and middle scholarships or certificates was 466 in 
1687, against 408 in 1886. 

Almost all the large schools in the Province now send up candidates to 
these e xam inations, the only important exceptions being La Martinibre for 
Boys and the ltoberts Memorial College, both unaided. The other schools that 
do not compete are all weak primary schools, or middle schools with very few* 
children above Standard IV ; and most of these are situated at stations where 
no examination is held. . ■ 

184. The percentage of passes at both examinations was considerably 
lower last year than in 1886, and rather lower than in 1885, as will be seen 
from tho following comparative statements:— 

Percentage of passes. 


1886. 

1886. 

1887/ 

(Bovs 42*3 

Middle Scholarship examination ... J gg. 

69*1 

70-5 

34- 

48*3 

' Total ... 44-7 

69-7 , 

w 41 ‘® 
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1885. 

1888. 

1887. 

Primary Scholarship examination. .. j 

... 60-8 
... 83-8 

791 

80* 

60- 

70-7 

Total 

... 72-4 

796 

65*1 


EDUCATION or 
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An explanation 6f this great fall in the percentage of passes is suggested 
by a comparison of the percentage of passes of candidates for scholarships with 
that of candidates for certificates:— 


Candidates for middle scholarships* 
Ditto ditto certificates 

Ditto primary scholarships 

Ditto ditto certificates 


Porcentaffo of passes. 


1885. 

1886. 

1887? 

... 43*5 

72 - 4 . 

51-2 

... 451 

68-6 

37-5 

... 61*5 

771 

70*1 

... 76-3 

81 - 

62-2 


These figures show that, relatively to candidates for scholarships, the candi¬ 
dates for certificates have steadily deteriorated during the last two years. 
In 1884 and 1885 there was a large increase in the number of candidates for 
certificates, especially at the primary examination. Somo Schools that had 
not previously sent up candidates sent up all, or nearly all, the scholars in 
Standards IV to VI, and also those in Standard VII who were not considered 
fit for the middle examination. As the primary examination is in the work of 
Standard IV, the percentage of passes was naturally raised above the average. 
After one or two examinations those schools were obliged to select candidates 
chiefly out of Standard IV, since most of those in the higher standards had 
already obtained certificates; and as there were vory few new schools to 
take tneir place, the porcentage of passes was reduced. Another cause for the 
fall in the percentage is that some of the schools, especially those that are 
unaided and uninspected, now send up the whole of the fourth and seventh 
standards to the examination in order to test the work of the entire classes. 

185. Article 104 of the Code states that “ scholarships are tenable only in 
schools recognised by the Department as efficient.” In previous years no school 
was recognised as efficient unless it was regularly inspected and examined; but at 
the beginning of the year under report, it was decided that exceptions might be 
made to this rule in the case of schools known to be efficient, provided the 
course of instruction conformed in general to the Code standards. The schools 
so recognised are St. Xavier’s, Lorctto House, La Martinicre for Girls, Loretto 
Convent, Darjeeling, and the Roberts Memorial College. The first four all 
sent up candidates; at the middle examination none obtained scholarships, 
but at the primary examination St. Xavier's obtained two scholarships, and 
the others one each. 

186. During the year a change was made in the mode of awarding scholar¬ 
ships. In former years the province was divided into four circles, and a 
certain number of scholarships allotted to each, so that there was no 
competition between candidates from different circles. The object of this 
division was to equalise the chances of different schools. It was supposed that 
children belonging to schools examined in November or December, that is, just 
before or just after the scholarship examination, would have a great advantage 
over children belonging to schools examined in July or August; and the circles 
were so arranged as to allow of all the schools in one circle being examined 
within a period of one or two months. Four years’ experience showed, first, that 
the difference in the date of the annual examination of the schools had no 
appreciable effect upon the result of the examination, and secondly, that it was 
impossible to examine all the schools in the same circle about the same time. 
The division of the province into circles was also unfair, since it gave only one- 
half of the total -number of scholarships to schools in Calcutta, though these 
contain three-fourths of the total number of scholars. The circles were therefore 
abolished, and the competition made general. Under the new rules, one 
scholarship is awarded for every five candidates, up to a limit of 20 primary 
and 12 middle scholarships; the limit under the old rules being 5 primary and 
3 middle scholarships for -each of the four circles. 


N 
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187. for middle scholarships there were 34 candidates, so that 7 scholar* 
ships might have been given, but only 6 candidates obtained, sufficient marks to 
qualify for scholarships. These scholarships were distributed among the 
different circles in the following proportion:— 

9 

South Calcutta «. ... ... ••• ••• 3 

North 9 , ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ^ 

North-East Bengal ••• ••• ... 2 

South-West *9 ••• ••• ••• 0 


If tho old rules had remained in force, only one scholarship could have 
been given in North-East Bengal, since the number of candidates did not exceed 
five; in the other circles there would have boon no change. 

For primary scholarships there were 149 candidates, of whom 68 obtained 
sufficient marks to qualify for scholarships. Under the old rules, 4 scholarships 
might have been given in North-East Bengal, and 5 in each of the other 
circles ; but under the new rules, $0 scholarships were awarded, as follows■ 


South Calcutta ... 
North „ 
North-Eatffc Bengal 
South-West „ ... 


9 

6 

3 

2 


Tho Calcutta schools gained 5 scholarships by the change of rules; those 
in North-East Bengal lost one, and thoso in South-West Bengal lost 3. The 
distribution is, however, much fairer than before, regard being had to the 
number of scholars in each circle. 

188. The next two tables show tho result of tho scholarship examination 
for each school separately:— 


Result of the Middle Scholarship Examination , 1887. 


Name op Schoot.. 

Number op 

CANDIDATES FOjt— 

Number 

absent. 

Number passed is 

TUB— 

Total. 

Number of 
scholar¬ 
ships 
gained. 

Scholar¬ 

ships. 

Certificates. 

First 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Darjooling Girls’ . 

... 

8 

0 


. 

2 

4 

« 

2 

81. Xavior'a College* . 


4 

6 


. 


6 

6 


Loretto House . 



4 



2 

2 

4 


Calcutta Free, Boys’ . 


3 



. 

1 

1 

a 

1 

St. Joseph's, Calcutta. 

... 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

Dharruintolla Loretto ... ... 

... 

9 

2 

. 

.... 


8 

8 

. 

Bow Bazar Loretto . 


8 




. 

8 

3 


Calcutta Girls*.. 


8 

4 

8 



8 

8 

. 

Dove tom College a.. 


ft 

11 

1 


2 

1 

8 


La Martmiere, Girls’ . 


1 

• 

. 


1 

1 

8 

•••*** 

8t. James’s . 

... 

2 

ft 




8 

8 


Loretto Priory, Hazaribagh ... 



2 



2 

..... , 

8 

* >fc 

St. Michael's, Coorjoo. 


1 

1 




1 

1 


Calcutta Froo, Girls* ... ... 

... 


2 


. 


8 

8 

. 

Fou\ale Normal . 



0 

. 



1 

1 


Dovoton Institution . 



G 

•** ••• 

1 

. 

. ! 

1 

...... 

Private students . 



4 

..... 

. 


l 

1 


Rt. Thomas'. Howrah. 


8 


. 



. 



Mr. Ardwise's Academy 



1 

. 






Rt. Joseph’s Boarding, Banfciporo ... 

8 

8 

. 





. 

„ „ Orphanage 

... 

1 





...... 

•••*•* 

. 

M John’s Parochial . 

... 


8 


...... 

M Ml 


...... 

...... 

Chrysostom's . 

... 

. 

1 






. 

Total 


86 

96 

6 

8 

11 

81 

44 

e 
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' Remit of the Primary Scholarship Examination , 1887. 



Number of candi¬ 
dates for— 

Number _ 

Numbbr passed in the— 

1 

Sf umber of 
scholar- 

Name of School. - 

Scholar- r 
ships. L 

ertifioates. 

absent. 

First 

division. 

i 

Second 

division. 

Third 

division. 


ships 

gained.' 

St. Xavier’s College . 

12 

13 

1 

3 

8 

5 

18 

2 

Loretto Priory, Hazaribagb. 

4 

11 


7 

7 


It 


Doveton College ... . 

5 

20 


2 

7 

5 

14 


Calcutta Girls’ . 

0 

9 


2 

7 

4 

13 


St. James*. 

6 

0 

1 

3 

G 

3 

12 

l 

St, Joseph’s ... . 

5 

13 

2 

2 

4 

G 

12 

1 

St. Paul’s. Darjeeling.. 

4 

10 

3 

1 

5 

G 

12 


Darjeeling Girls* . 

5 

14 

5 

2 

5 

4 

11 

1 

La Martin tore. Girls*.. 

3 

15 


3 

3 

4 

10 

1 

Miss O’Brien’s . 

0 

3 

2 

3 

G 

1 

!♦ 

2 

Pratt Memorial „. 

4 

G 

1 

2 

3 

4 

tt 

2 

Loretto Bouse . 

2 

8 

1 

1 

5 

2 

s 

1 

Loretto Convent, Darjeeling. 

1 

G 

. 

G 

1 


7 

1 

Calcutta Free. Girls* . 

4 

4 


4 

3 

. 

7 

1 

East Indian Railway, Huxar. 

6 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

7 


Government Doarding, Kursoong ... 

8 



1 

2 

4 

7 

1 

Dbiirruratollah Loretto . 

4 

2 


4 

2 

. 

« 

2 

St. Thomas*, Howrah. 

r> 

3 


3 

2 

1 

G 

2 

Doveton Institution . 

l 

« 


2 

1 

2 

C 


(St. Michael's, Coorjee. 

l 

7 


1 

I 

3 

5 


St. John’s Parochial . 

2 

G 



2 

3 

A 


Protestant European, Cuttack 

r> 

5 


. 

1 

4 

5 


Welland Memorial .! 

4 

. ... 



1 


4 


East Indian Railway, Jamalporc ... 

Z 

1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

3 


St. Joseph’s Boarding, Baukiporo ... 


7 



2 

1 

3 

* 

St. Paul’s Mission . 

4 

4 



2 

1 

S 


Calcutta Free, Boys’ . 

4 

. 



1 

2 

3 


Entally Orphanage . 

5 




1 

2 

3 


Jewish Girls’ . 

•> 

12 

1 



3 

3 


Entally Boarding and Day . 

2 




2 


2 


St. James’ Parochial . 

2 

l 


... 


2 

2 


Bow Bazar Lort ‘ to . 

5 



. 

. 

2 

2 


Misses Stark’s . 

2 

3 


. 

■ 

2 

2 


St. John’s Girls* ... . 

8 

4 


1 



1 


St. Chrysostom's . 


3 


.... 

1 


1 


Catholic Male Orphanage . 

& 


1 

... 

1 


1 


Benevolent Institution . 


G 

2 

. 

1 


1 


Jewish Boys* . 

8 

C 



1 


1 


Calcutta Boys' . 

a 

1 



... . 

1 

1 


Sc. Joseph’s Orphanage, Bonkiporo... 

1 

4 

1 

... 





Mr. And wise's Academy . 

1 

4 







Total 

149 

• 

m 

£2 

M 

»7 

HI 

j 238 

20 


189. The following tabic shows tlio percentage of passes in the annual 

examinations for each class of school and for each standard: — 

* 0 


N 2 
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Result* of the BmminaUom 


Standard. 

Class. 

Number 
of schools 
examined. 

Number 
of scholars 
entered on 
the examin¬ 
ation 
schedule. 

PERCENTAGE OV 


Non- 

Europeans. 

Scholars 
disqualified 
by in- 
sufficiency 
of attend¬ 
ances. 

Absentees. 

Scholars 
eligible for 
instruction 
grant. 

Elementary subjects. 

m, 

Beading. 

Writing* 

Arithmetic 



1 

4 

§ 

i 

N 

| 

i 

s’ 

* 

g 


i 

g 

i 

i 

£j 

| 

i 

i 



I 

8 

a 

» 


£ 

s 

i 

i 

3 

i 

s 

1 

l 

l 

1 


§ 

r 

Middle schools for boys ... 

13 

18 

iso 

163 

4*4 

5*5 

24*8 

19* 


1*8 

71*8 

78*e 

90*7 

90*8 

84*6 

BQ*2 

87*6 

88*8 

1..5 

Ditto for girls ... 

2!> 

52 

297 

3«« 

V 

1*9 

29*3 

24*9 

3- 

2*7 

667 

70*5 

90*9 

89*9 

94*4 

86*4 

81*8 

88*7 

c 

Primary schools 

111 

15 

1(H) 

86 

6*4 

2*4 

22*9 

27*1 

; 4*n 

2*4 

68*1 

68*2 

90*3 

93*1 

861 

87*9 

73*8 

82*8 


Total 

58 

60 

512 

614 

3* 

2*9 

26*8 

23*0 

; 2*6 

2*4 

677 

71* 

907 

90*8 

96*2 

87*4 

81*6 

84*9 

c 

Middle schools for boys ... 

IS 

16 

187 

102 

4*8 

4*7 

16* 

13*5 

1*6 

2*1 

77*5 

79*7 

88*4 

90*8 

917 

92*2 

90*8 

86*8 

u ..A 

Ditto for girls ... 

2« 

8*2 

335 

326 

4*5 

5*2 

197 

19*3 

24 

1*8 

78*4 

77*6 

87*8 

90*5 

93*5 

95*8 

797 

80*6 

l 

Primary schools . 

10 

14 

79 

77 

3*8 

6*2 

21*5 

16*9 

26 

.2*6 

72*2 

76*8 

87*7 

91*4 

98* 

94*8 

68*4 

69* 


Total 

58 

61 

601 

595 

4*6 

2*9 

18*8 

17*1 

2*2 

2* 

74*5 

78* 

86*4 

907 

92*9 

84*2 

81*7 

81* 

c 

M iddle schools for boys ... 

IS 

15 

210 

215 

B*1 

4*7 

13*4 

7*4 

19 

42 

79*6 

88*7 

86* 

85*6 

77*3 

88*9 

75*8 

87*2 

m ..A 

Ditto for girls ... 

£0 

32 

336 

326 

3 6 

2*1 

14*9 

14*7 

2*4 

2*5 

79*2 

807 

85* 

92*4 

85* 

85*9 

69*9 

70* 

* 

Primary schools 

14 

14 

78 

62 

7*7 

1*6 

11*5 

22*6 

26 

8-2 

78‘2 

72*6 

91*8 

97*8 

85*2 

68*9 

63*9 

66*7 

. 

Total 

Rti 

61 

630 

003 

4*6 

a* 

It* 

12*9 

2*2 

8*2 

79-2 

80*9 

80*2 

90*3 

82*4 

85-6 

71*1 

76* 

! 

t \ Middle schools for hoys ... 

13 

15 

270 

239 

37 

6*3 

9*6 j 

6*7 

3*3 

4*2 

88*3 

82*8 

81*8 

92*4 

87* 

93*9 

66*2 

86*4 

IV .A 

Ditto (or girls ... 

27 

W'l 

310 

307 

23 

3-6 

IT ' 

16 7 

2*6 

V 

84*2 

8fi*7 

88*1 

88*6 

91*2 

87*1 

77*8 

7 1 

X 

Primary schools 

14 

12 


58 

4*5 

3*4 

U‘2 

6*8 


1*7 

81**3 

87*9 

88*7 

94*1 

86*8 

94*3 

mi 

80*4 


Total 

54 

5'J 

640 

604 

31 

4*1 

10"M 

8-8 

2*6 

23 

834 

84*8 

85*6 

90*6 

891 

806 

78*3 

79*5 

v / 

MiddleRohools for boy* ... 

18 

15 

21)3 

220 

10*8 

3*1 

4*9 

6*2 

O* 

3*1 

82*3 

87 T. 

80*8 

89*4 

83*6 

91*4 

69*5 

79*8 


Ditto for wil ls ... 

27 

so 

240 

277 

2*6 

2*5 

5* 

9-7 

T7 

8*5 

1)11*8 

85 2 

92*7 

94*9 

9T7 

91*9 

91*7 

84*3 


Total ... 

Sit 

46 

443 

503 

(1*3 

2*8 

5 

8*2 

1*S 

2-8 

86*9 

86*3 

87*6 

92*4 

88*3 

91*6 

82* 

82*3 


Midd lo schools for boys ... 

12 

14 

110 

132 

2*7 

6*8 

36 

2*3 

*9 

4*5 

02*7 

86*4 

64*3 

93*9 

657 

75*4 

70*6 

85*1 

W 

Ditto for gir's ... 

B4 

28 

146 

157 

*7 

2'6 

4*1 

57 

.. 

8*8 

95*2 

87*9 

90*6 

97*8 

88*5 

87*7 

89*2 

79* 


Total 

m 

42 

256 

289 

1*6 

4*5 

3*9 

4*2 

*4 

4*2 

941 

87*2 

88* 

06* 

76*9 

82*1 

81*3 

81*7 


Middle schools for boys ... 

10 

• ft 

4ft 

76 

2*1 

13*2 

fi*S 

2*6 

2*1 

3*9 

87*5 

80*8 

90*5 

78*7 

78*6 

75*8 

78*6 

857 

Ml ...\ 

Ditto for girls ... 

17 

22 

64 

108 

16 

1* 

10*9 

10*8 

4*7 

... 

82*8 

88 2 ] 

L00* 

95*6 

90*6 

90* 

92*4 

88*9 


Total ... 

27 

so 

112 

178 

1-8 

6*2 

9*8 

7 3 

3*6 

1*7 

84*8 

84*8 

96*8 

88*7 

86*3 

86*4 

86*3 

87*4 

Total for ( 

M iddlp schools for hoys .. 

13 

15 

1.176 

1.243 

5*3 

5*6 

1T6 

87 

1*9 

« 

3*4 

81*2 

82*4 

64*2 

89*8 

62*6 

88*6 

80*1 

85*1 

*11 stand-'! 

Ditto forgirlN .. 

2D , 

S3 

1,728 11,861 

2*6 

2* 

15*2 

16*2 

2*3 

2*1 

79*9 

fiii’7 

89*8 

92*1 

90*2 

89*1 

81* 

, 70*2 

urdu. 1 

Primary schools 

10 

1ft 


2H2 

5*7 

3*2 

IV4 

19*1 

2*7 

2* ft 

73*2 

76*2 

89*7 

93*9 

87*6 

84*9 

64*6 

75* 


Grand Total for all! 



! 




| 













Schools .j 

68 ' 

! 

62 

1,230 i 

j 

3,380 

8*9 

3*4 

14*2 | 

1 

13*1 

2*2 

2*6 

79*7 

80*8 

87*5 

91*3 

87*1 

88*6 

79*1 

81*1 


Special 




Bengali. 


Hindi. 

Latin. 


Vqmber nf scholars 

Percentage of 

Number of scholars 

Percentage of 

Number of scholars 

Percentage) of 

Standard. 

presented. 

pusses. 

presented. 

passes. 

presented. 

passes. 


. 

$ 

S 

s 

ffi 

iz 

QTi 

i 

an 

c/ 

£ 

ufi 

i/l 

18S6-87. 

1SS7-88. 

I 

8? 

% 

I 

1887-88. 

V . 

40 

52 

22*5 

ar,« 

ii 

14 

0 

r»o* 

102 

98 

85*3 

41*9 

VI.- 

32 

11 

76* 

18*2 

5 

5 

0 

OH* 

66 

40 

27*3 

84*7 

VII . 

9 

17 

0 

471 

2 

3 

lift)* 

60*7 

34 

37 

41*2 

48*6 

Total of all standards 

81 

HI) 

1 


28‘S 

16 

22 

n*i 

54*5 

was. 

184 

83*7 

40*9 
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held in 1886-87 and in 1887-88. 


Percentage of passes ih 


Class subjects. 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOLARS PASSED IH 


English. 

Needlework. 

Geography. 

History. 

Mathemat¬ 

ics. 

1 

Scienoe. 

Three 

elementary 

subjects. 

Two 

elementary 

subjects. 

One 

elementary 

subject. 

• 

No. 

elementary 

subject. 

if 

P 


4 

* 

i 

s * 

4 


4 

ft 

4 

ft 

4 

$ 

4 


4 

5* 

4 

ft 

4 


4 

1 

s 

i 

i 

i 

§ 

i 

ft 

uu 

t 

s 

$ 

S 


S 

1 

$ 

i 

8 

i 

S 

1 

tL 

8 


m 


r* 


*■* 

r "* 









.-i 


rH 



r " 


91*8 

08* 











72*2 

75*8 

20-0 

17-5 

5*2 

5*8 

2*1 

*8 

85*8 

87*2 

90*9 

08*1 

86*8 

86 * 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


70*3 

729 

140 

17-8 

8*6 

. 6*8 

*5 

3*6 

80*4 

88 * 

00*3 

04*8 

02*7 

04*0 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

05*3 

70-7 

28*0 

224 

6*9 

5*2 

4*2 

1*7 

7«*8 

88*4 

or 

06*8 

87*8 

877 


... 


... 

... 


... 


73* 

73* t 

18* 

18-3 

7*4 

57 

1-6 

2*6 

80*9 

841 

87*8 

80*3 



86 * 

79*7 







71*7 

75*2 

23*4 

20*3 

3*4 

3*3 

1-4 

1*3 

70*7 

81*4 

80*3 

84*2 

88 *i 

80*9 

80*6 

70*8 



... 

... 

... 

... 

6 H-1 

72‘3 

244 

23*3 

4*0 

2*8 

10 

1*0 

74* 

79- 

87*2 

07*0 

72*1 

80* 

«§r§ 

89*6 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

67*8 

«3-8 

33-4 

29-3 

8*8 

6*2 


1 7 

07-6 

77*6 

80*8 

80*3 

81*6 

89*7 

80*7 

70*6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

68-5 

72*2 

26-2 

231 

4*0 

8*2 

1*8 

1*5 

74*9 

79*5 

72*1 

88*0 



88*6 

03*3 







58*7 

7V1 

25* 

21*1 

12*8 

01 

3*5 

7-1 

07*5 

79*8 

80'5 

85*6 

86*4 

8Z : 5 

76*4 

85*M 


... 

... 

... 

uu 

... 

54‘9 

02 - 

82* 

26*9 

11*3 

]ir<*. 

1*9 

1*5 

6 4*8 

73*5 

8 l)‘S 

§8*3 

90*2 

7*5 

82*4 

06-2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

50-8 

61*1 

30'3 

33-3 

9-8 

133 


2*2 

04-3 

60*8 

78*1 

86*8 

86*1 

86 ’ 

81*3 

89*6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5L 7 

64’3 

30-6 

24-8 

11*0 

0*2 

2-2 

1*4 

65* 

75* 

027 

80*4 



82*8 

88*9 







63*6 

78*8 

28*9 

15-7 

0-7 

4- 

*0 

1*5 

00*0 

78*0 

77- 

8 S*B 

87*8 

80*6 

73*4 

779 

u. 

... 

.... 




05-5 

03*1 

20*4 

2 r.-!» 

7'0 

0*5 

•4 

1-5 

7o-6 

71'2 

730 

74*5 

09*1 

88*6 

07*3 

85*1 

... 

... 

... 


... 


4.T4 

08*0 

48'4 

23*0 

70 

6-0 

67 

2 ' 

00*5 

67*2 

70*7 

83*6 

84*9 

81*7 

76*6 

82*0 

... 

... 

... 



- 

62*5 

(W7 

29*1 

217 

72 

7* 

1*1 

10 

07- 

73*4 

38*9 

66*6 



60*9 

72*7 

44*9 

76-1 

74*8 

80 * 

ft 

44*4 

62*7 

07*2 

32-9 

27-3 

10-2 

4*5 

4*2 

1 * 

42’4 

63*6 

BO-9 

00*2 

81*8 

76*6 

66*8 

65*3 

67-8 

73-8 

78*3 

720 

... 

8-3 

8(1-3 

70 7 

101 

180 

32 

3-8 

*5 

*8 

05- 

00-0 

457 | 

68*1 

81*3 

76*5 

63*7 

08*7 

62*2 

74-9 

75-1 

78-2 

0 

3y*3 

683 

72*4 

28-4 

220 

6*2 

4*1 

21 

*0 

04*2 

65*3 

44*1 

70*2 



61*8 

68-4 

67*6 

65*8 

68*7 

65-8 

64*3 

61*7 

\ 

60 * 

03*2 

28-4 

28‘9 

13-7 

7* 

7*8 

*9 

47*3 

67*1 

05*5 

60*4 

76*4 

68**2 

71 .o 

79* 

71*2 

76*2 

04*4 

62’6 

0 

0 

OH-3 

000 

27-3 

254 

30 

6*1 

*7 


07 7 

09-6 

66*4 

64*3 

75-4 

68*2 

67*6 

74*2 

69*7 

70*8 

67*4 

66‘9 

60* 

46-9 

60-6 

0*i"7 

27-8 

27- 

i 79 

0 * 1 

3*7 

*4 

58-5 

63*5 

42*0 

68*0 



78*0 

82* 

76*2 

01*8 

571 

73*8 

65*6 

70*9 

62*4 

89* 

45*2 

i 

27 9 


4*0 

2*4 

8*2 

57*3 

04*9 

00*4 

60’ 

70*2 

76* 

86*8 

91*1 

81*1 

00*8 

83*3 

78-8 

75* 

78*6 

84‘D 

76*7 

13‘2 

211 

1 -B 

2*2 



74- 

77*8 

62*8 

61*6 

76** 

78* 

63*2 

87*4 

78*9 

91*2 

49*2 

75-5 

61-5 

77*5 

70*5 

09*5 

27*4 

23-8 

1*1 

3*3 

11 

33 

66*6 

72*2 

64*1 

78*7 



74*7 

81*7 

67* 

76*6 

70*1 

71*5 

32*6 

673 

00-9 

71*4 

27*9 

1 

22 * . 

0*2 

6 * 

2*9 

1*6 

69*7 

71*5 

76*4 

79*1 

88*6 

80*6 

72*8 

78*1 

05-6 

77-9 

64‘3 

72*3 

87 0 

41*4 

69* 

00*7 

23*4 

22*6 

6*7 

C-2 

*9 

1*6 

09*8 

74* 

84*8 

88*4 

81*1 

86*3 

73*2 

90*6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

55’1 

04-2 

34‘2 

26-0 

8-2 

7*i 

2*6 

1-9 

04*9 

73-9 

72* 

70*6 

88*3 

81*1 

73*6 

80*2 

61*6 

70‘8 

08*6 

71-7 

33’3 

53*2 

047 

09’!* 

2(5 ‘ 

227 

7-4 

5-8 

1*9 

1 

! 

1 -li 

05 0 

73* 


subjects. 


French. 


Botany. 


Jut a wing. 


Number of scholars 

Percent ant* of 

Number of scholars 

Percentage of 

X umber of seholars 

Percentage of 

presented. 

passes. 

presented. 

pushes. 

presented. 

pilhSt’S. 

N 

4 

CD 1 

4 

1 

4E> 

tf) 

ft 

on 

cu 

ft 

. 

v> 

«? 

ft 


•■A 

8 

ft 

i 

l-m 

35 

l ^ 

ft 

</> 

8 

nr, j 


% 

CP’ 

ft 

& 

*/> 

8 


*- 

r-4 1 

r-* 


"" 

— 


rH 

1 rH | 

rm 


27 

30 

18-5 

40*7 



i .... 


sr 

33 

73-3 

75*S 

11 

7 

0 

42 0 

9 


4f4 

. 1 

28 

45 

780 

60* 

9 

16 

22*2 

40* 


... 


1 

7 

1 9 

85-7 

100* 

47 

52 i 

** 14*0 

4I'2 

0 

. «'* i 

. ! 

SO | 

— 7 “ 

75*4 

70-1 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


education c* In previous reports the schools were divided into four classes, high schools 

bubopeanu. being taken separately. In the foregoing table high schools have been included 
under the head of middle schools. This table refers to examinations under the 
Code, and under the Code only one school is recognised as a high school. All 
the other aided schools in the list, with two or three exceptions, are in reality 
middle schools, with a very small number of scholars in training for the 
Entrance examination; and in several cases the teaching of these scholars is 
entrusted to persons who are not members of the regular school staff! Some 
of them may eventually become bond fide high schools, but this is uncertain. In 
the absence of any well-marked lino of distinction, it is better to include all 
under the head of middle schools. 

The table shows an improvement in the percentage of passes in all the 
elementary and class subjects, except in needlework in which there is a slight 
falling off. In most 6f the subjects an improvement has taken place in every 
standard, the only exception worth notice being in mathematics in Standard Vi. 
There was also an improvement in Latin, the only special subject in which 
the number of children examined is sufficiently large for the percentage of 
passes to be a fair test. 

190. In 1886-87 all the schools, taken together, earned 65*6 per cent, of 
tho total possible instruction grant; in 1887-88 the percentage rose to 73. The 
large increase is partly due to the general improvement of the classes already 
referred to; but this would account for only 2 or 3 per cent. Tho remaining 
4 or 5 per cent, is due to a change in the roale of grants for class subjects. 
In 1886-87, Its. 4 was paid for each pass in a class subject if 50 per cent, 
of the scholars in a class passed, and Its. 5 if 75 per cent, passed. Hence, if 
the percentage of passes was l>etween 50 and 75, the percentage of grant 
earned was one-fifth less than the percentage of passes. In 1887-88, the grant 
was Rs. 4 for each pass in all cases where 50 or more than 60 per cent, of the 
scholars passed, so that the percentage of grant earned was tho same as the 
percentage of passes. The effect of this change is shown in the following 
table, which gives tho percentage of grant earned in tho elementary, class 
and special subjects separately :— 


1886- 87 

1887- 88 


PERCENTAGE OK GRANT EARN £11 IN 


Elementary subjects, j 

Class subjects. 

Special subjects. 

77-8 

571 

H9’ 

80-9 

1 

GO-4 

46* 


Tlie increase in the percentage is three times as great in the case of class 
subjects as it is in tho case of elementary subjects. 

The total number of scholars examined in special subjects is very small, 
so that the increase of 6 per cent, in the grant earnod does not much affect the 
total percentage. 

A grant was earned for “ singing by note” in 1 3 schools. With two 
exceptions, the system in use was the tonic sol-fa, which has only been intro¬ 
duced into the schools during the last two years. In most cases very creditable 
progress has been made. The two remaining schools are taught on the old 
notation or staff system ; but in neither ease'aro the children up to the standard 
found in tho tonic sol-fa^ classes, although singing by note has in both schools 
formed a part of tho regular courso for some years. Twenty-four schools 
obtained a grant for “ singing by ear.” As a rule, the children have good 
voices and show signs of careful training, the result being quite up to that 
of ordinary English schools. 

Four schools obtained a grant for drill. In two other cases drill is well 
♦ taught, but the schools were not eligible for a grant—in one instance, because 
the conditions laid down in .the Code were not complied with, and in the 
Kurseong Boarding School because, as a Government school, though examined 
* under tho Code it earns no grants. 

191. The following tables show the percentage of instruction grant 
earned by the middle and primary departments of all shools in the last two 
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years. In some instances, particularly in the middle departments, the number 
of children eligible for grants is sq small that very little value can be attached 
t<vthese results for purposes of comparison; and accordingly, the number 
eligible for a grant is in each case given 


Middle Department. 





1880-87. 

1887-88. 

Order of 

Name. 


Number of 


Number of 


merit. 



scholars 

Percentage 

acholars 

Percentage 




eligible for 

of instruction 

eligible for 

of instruction 




inutruction 

grant earned. 

instruction 

grant earned. 




grant. 


grant. 

1 

Calcutta Free, Girls’ Department 

St, Joseph's Boarding, Pay Department 


25 

798 

40 

94*3 

a 


33 

63*3 

44 

876 

3 

Bow Bazar Lorctto, ditto 


15 

66 3 

12 

869 

4 

Boarding and Day, Entally 


2J 

87*7 

19 

866 

6 

Pratt Memorial 


27 

70*7 

24 

86 3 

6 

Miss O’Brien’s 


2 

82 8 

7 

843 

7 

East Indian Bailway, Jamalpur, Girls’ Dept. 


2 

90 6 

3 

80*9 

8 

Ditto ditto. Boys’ do. 


10 

60* 

13 

80*8 

9 

10 

Wesleyan Preparatory 

St. Thomas’, Howrah 


6 

16 

68'2 

77*7 

5 

21 

80* 

795 

11 

St. Joseph’s, Free Department 


11 

66* 

17 

789 

12 

Government Boarding, Kurseong 

... 

21 

72*7 

21 

77 6 

13 

East Indian Bnilway, Khagoul, Boys’ Dept. 


3 

21*9 

4 

76* 

14 

Darjeeling Girls* ... — 

... 

40 

692 

26 

73*9 

15 

Calcutta Girls’ , y 

Lorotto Priory, Hazaribagh 


30 

71‘6 

36 

73*3 

16 




13 

72*6 

17 

Dhurrumtollah Lorotto, Free Department 


2 

69 4 

5 

70* 

18 

Protestant European, Cuttack 


19 

60 1 

20 

69 8 

19 

20 

Loretto Orphanage, Entally 

Welland Memorial 


28 

12 

743 

69 8 

34 

12 

686 

67 7 

21 

St. Paul’s, Darjeeling 

St. Joseph’s Boarding, Bankiporo 

Calcutta Free, Boys’ Department 


63 

50*1 

53 

66 1 

22 


14 

66 9 

12 

66* 

23 


62 

57 4 

74 

65*7 

24 

Dhurrumtollah Loretto, Pay Department 

... 

41 

656 

39 

647 

25 

Catholic Male Orphanage 

St. Chrysostom’s 

St. Agnes', Howrah 

... 

40 

61*6 

67 

62* 

26 




4 

67*7 

27 


2 

66 6 

6 

67-1 

28 

Assonsolo Convent 


3 

636 

10 

54 3 

29 

Doveton Institution for Voung Ladies 

... 



18 

63 7 

30 

Bow Bazar Loretto, Free Department 


5 

60-4 

6 

624 

31 

St. Joseph's Orphanage, Bankiporo ... 


9 

74 8 

8 

61 8 

32 

St. Micnael’af Coorjeo 

... 

18 j 

27 » 

23 

61* 

33 

St. Paul’s Mission 

... 

8 

446 

12 

60* 

34 

St. Joseph's Convent, Cuttack 


5 

60- 

8 

45 8 

35 

East Indian Bailway, Assensolo 


10 

441 

6 

44*4 

36 

St. James* 

*■ • 

19 

148 

22 

43 

37 

Calcutta Boys’ 


15 

22-7 

14 

392 

38 

Misses Stark's 


11 

447 

5 

33*3 

39 

St. Placid's, Chittagong ... 




4 

32 1 

40 

Doveton College 


36 

33-6 

27 

298 

41 

European and Eurasian, Dacca 

St. Teresa's, Kidderpore ... 




4 

11*3 

42 


2 

80-6 

5 

1 

10*8 


Primary Department. 


1 

St. John’s Parochial 

23 

86*4 

28 

99*3 

2 

Government Boarding, Kursoong 

61 

84*6 

44 

87-3 

3 

European Day, Saidpur ... ... 

6 

79*6 

6 

96* 

4 

St. Joseph’s, Pay Department «... 

Miss O'Brien's 

74 

87*4 

72 

95 7 

5 

17 

85* 

21 

95-6 

6 

East Indian Bail way, Madhupnr 



7 

94‘4 

7 

Calcutta Free, Girls'Department 

63 

898 

72 

931 

8 

St. Chrysos f om’s ... 

12 



91 8 

9 

St. Mary’s 

Sfc. Scholastica's, Chittagong 

70*7 

9 

91*6 

30 

18 

644 

17 

90 9 

11 

Pratt Memorial 

28 

76* 

35 

88 2 

12 

East Indian Boilway, Buxar 

18 

67*6 

17 

87*6 

18 

Doveton College 

33 

61*3 | 

3J 

86 8 

14 

Calcutta Froo, Boys’ Department 

114 

77 3 

121 

86 3 

16{ 

East Indian Bailway, Assensolo 

13 

349 

17 

849 

Dittof' Jamalpur, Girls' Dept. 

Boarding and Pay, Entally 

Darjeeling Girls* 

St. Paul’s, Darjeeling 

31 

76*6 

27 

849 

16 

24 

71*2 

3* 

84 7 

17 

18 

26 

83 

79 2 
646 

18 

86 

4 

3* 
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Order of 
merit. 

Vakb. 

1886*87. 

1887-88. 

Number of 
■bholars 
eligible for 
instruction 
grant. 

Percentage 
of instruction 
grant earned. 

Number of 
scholars 

fllifrihl* for 

instruction 

grant. 

Percentage 
of instruotion 
grant earned. 

19 

Protestant European, Cuttack 


89 

73*7 

82 

829 

20 

St. Placid's, Chittagong ... 


19 

68*6 

19 

828 

21 

St Joseph's, Free Department 


66 

80-6 

66 

88*4 

22 

Dhurrumtollah Loretto, Free Department 


23 

826 

46 

82* 

28 

Bow Bazar Loretto, Pay Department 

It* 

41 

726 

42 

81*4 

24 

Welland Memorial 


40 

80-9 

43 

806 

25 

St. Thomas', Howrah 


80 

93*4 

81 

804 

20 

St. Michael's, Doorjeo 


62 

81*2 

69 

801 

27 

Catholic Male Orphanage... 


128 

76* 

lot 

78*7 

28 

8t. Joseph’s Boardings Bankipore 


23 

86*6 

28 

776 

29 

Misses Stark's 


17 

S6'2 

Si 

789 

80 

Dhurrumtollah Loretto, Pay Department 


62 

71-2 

88 

766 

81 

Bow Bazar Loretto, Free Department 


47 

69'6 

61 

76-3 

82 

St. Paul’s Mission 


39 

601 

82 

76 4 

88 

Loretto Priory, Hazaribagh 




23 

73’4 

84 

East Indian Railway, Kanoegungo 

|M 

8 

65 4 

7 

71*4 

85 

European, Dinapore 

,,. 

16 

66*7 

13 

70-4 

86 

Loretto Orphanage, Entaily 


92 

76 1 

86 

70-1 

87 

Calcutta Girls' 


78 

67*4 

68 

68*2 

88 

East Indian Railway, J amalpnr. Boys* Dept. 


26 

79 5 

20 

68 

89 

Ditto, Sahebgunge 


7 

43*8 

6 

67*6 

40 

St. Anne’s Orphanage, Entaily 

• •• 

32 

73* 

32 

672 

41 

Wesleyan Preparatory 

... 

18 

92*6 

15 

66*6 

42 

St. James* 

... 

35 

81 9 

20 

667 

43 

St. James’Parochial 


29 

64 5 

28 

666 

44 

Wesleyan Mission, Barrackpore 


9 

63 9 

7 

64 9 

45 

Assensolo Convent 


19 

66 5 

16 

68 6 

46 

Calcutta BoyB* ... 


41 

582 

33 

61* 

47 

St. Teresa’s 


10 

696 

11 

60* 

48 

St. Agnes', Howrah 

... 

30 

63* 1 

28 

58*3 

49 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Bankipore ... 


27 

62 6 

29 

68*1 

60 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Cuttack 


18 

466 

18 

67*9 

61 

European and Eurasian, Dacca 


12 

863 

9 

663 

62 

Dovcton Institution for Young LadioB 

... 



26 

64*2 

63 

St Stephen’s ... 


16 

72*4 

9 

46*8 

64 

St. John’s Girls* 


21 

617 

15 

45*2 

65 

East Indian Railway, Khagoul, Girls' Dept. 


II 

68* 

12 

40'5 

66 

St. Elizabeth’s, Howrah ... 

»*• 

10 

30 

20 

31*6 

67 

East Indian Railway, Khagoul, Boys’ Dept. 

... 

6 

449 

• 

4 

10* 


192. The following table shows the number of pupil-teachers in the 
various schools on the 31st March 1887 and 1888 :— 


Name op Sohooj. 

. ———-*. v , -■ 

Number op pupil-tbachebs psrpabxvo fob their 

3rd-year 
exam mation. 

2nd-ymr 

ox&nmmtion. 

lat-year 

examination. 

31st March 
1387. 

31st March 
1888. 

' ” 

31st March 
1887. 

SlNfc March 
1888. 

Slst March 
1887. 

81st March 
1888. 

Calcutta Free, Girls’Department 


2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Ditto. Boys’ Department 

1 


2 

2 

8 

4 

iyhurrumtollah Loretto 

1 


1 


1 

1 

St. Paul’s Mission (Scott’s Lane) 




1 

1 

1 

Bow Bazar Loretto 


i 

1 

1 

X 


Protestant European, Cuttack 




3 

8 


Catholic Malo Orphanage 






3 

East Indian Railway, Haneogungo ... 





1 

1 

Total 

2 

3 

6 

9 

13 

11 


Of the twenty-one pupil-teachers who were in the schools at the commence¬ 
ment of 1887-88, four resigned before the annual examination —one of the 
third-year and two of the second-year from the Boys’ Department of the. 
Calcutta Free School, and one of the first-year from the Girls’ Department 
of the same institution. The remaining seventeen pupil-teachers were all 
examined. The tliifd-year candidate passed, and having completed her course, 
received a provisional third-grado certificate under Article 64 of the Code. One 
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of the four second-year pupil-teachors failed, and afterwards resigned; the 
other three passed, and are now studying the third-year course. Three of the 
twelve first-year pupil-teachers failed, and were remanded to the first-year 
course. The remaining nine of that year passed. Eight new candidates for 
pupil-teacherships were accepted during the year—three of them in the Catholic 
Male Orphanage, in which institution the pupil-teacher system has never before 
been tried. 

193. Eleven persons were recognised as “ assistant teachers ” under 
Section III of Chapter III during the past year, bringing up the total number 
recognised to 63. 

194. The following table gives the number of certificated teachers 
of each class at the end of 1887-88 


EDUCATION OF 
EUROPEANS. 


1ST OBiUI. 

2nd guide. ! 

3rd grade. 

Permanent. 

| Provisional. 

Permanent. 

Provisional. j 

Permanent. 

Provisional. 

8 

2 

17 

l 10 

22 

31 


One holder of a certificate from the Panjab, who has been appointed 
master of the Jamalpur Boys’ School, is included among the 17 permanent 
certificate-holders of the second grade. 

The new certificates issued during the year were two permanent and 
three provisional of the second-grade, and two permanent and six provisional of 
the third grade. One provisional certificate of the first grade, seven of the 
second grade, and eight of the third grade wore also made permanent during the 
year. 

195. The Teachers’ Association was formed in June 1887, chiefly for 
the purpose of mutual improvement in the art of teaching and in school 
management. Meetings are held once a month in one of the central schools, 
when some question connected with school management is discussed, or a 
lecture is delivered, or, as frequently happens, a lesson is given by one of the 
members and is criticised by the rest in a friendly spirit. The Association 
numbers about 80 members, all of whom, with one or two exceptions, are 
Calcutta teachers. 

196. During the past year the Catholic Orphan Press has produced 
a set of arithmetics suitable for the various standards, and a portion of a 
revised set of readers. 

Many of the leading English publishers forward from time to time 
specimen copies of new educational works. These have been placed in the 
Inspector’s office, which is now very completely furnished with library of 
modern educational works suited to European schools. The library is open for 
the inspection of all teachers and managers, and is largely consulted for the 
Selection of school-books. 

197. Bruce Institution .—This institution was established under the wills 
of the two Misses Bruce, who died in 1878 and 1880, u for the education and 
maintenance of half-caste or Eurasian female children, whether illegitimate or 
otherwise, and in particular orphans or those deserted by their parents.” The 
invested fund now amounts to about Rs. 6,50,000, yielding an annual income 
of nearly Rs. 26,000. Under the orders of the High Court of Calcutta, it is 
administered by a body of twelve Governors, five ex-officio , and seven others 
representing different denominations and interests. Up to the 31st March 1888 
two elections had been held, and 79 girls admitted to the foundation. The 
schools selected by the Governors as suitable for the education and maintenance 
of these girls are the following:—-La Martinifero for girls, Calcutta Free School, 
Pratt Memorial School, Dovoton Institution, Wesleyan Girls’ School, Calcutta 
Girls’ School, Entally Loretto, St. Paul’s Mission School, and the Protestant 
European School at Cuttack. The great majority of the girls aie educated in the 
Calcutta Free School and the Loretto Convent at Entally« The annual election 
is held in August. 
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IX*-—EDUCATION OF MAHOMEDANS. 

* 

198. The following table shows the number and percentage of Mahq- 
medan pupils in different classes of institutions:— 


Public Institutions— 


Total number 
of pupils. 

Number of 
Mahomedans. 

Pereentamo* 

Mahomedans. 

Arts colleges m 

High English schools 

Middle ditto 

Middle vernacular aahools 

Tipper primary schools 

Lower ditto 

Professional colleges 

Technical schools ... ... 

Training do. 

Madrassas 

• •• 

4,488 

69,893 

68,486 

68,316 

122,141 

1,026,269 

1,496 

1,893 

1,681 

1,621 

217 

7,092 

7,772 

9,860 

21,561 

291,748 

67 

283 # 

203 

1,603 

4*8 

10 1 

13 2 

14*4 

17*6 

2tt*4 

4*4 

149 

1207 

98*9 

Total 

see 

1.856,283 

340,406 

25*09 

Private Institutions— 





Advanced 

Elementary 

Teaching the Koran only 

Other schools not conforming to departmental 
standard 

31,140 

80,309 

82,773 

2,434 

17.493 

10,813 

32,769 

690 

56*1* 
SMS ... 
loo-or ; 

Total 

... 

96,656 

61.264 

*3*3 

Gbakd Toth. 

... 

1,463,939 

401,671 

276 


The total number of Mahomedan pupils rose from 366,880 to 401,671, and 
the percentage from 26*9 to 27*6. In the whole population the proportion of 
Mahomedans is 31 •5 per cent. The large increase of Mahomedan pupils in the 

S ist year is almost entirely confined to “ privato ” institutions, among which 
oran schools are now for the first time included as a separate class, containing 
32,769 pupils. In this way the losses of the last two years, when the total 
recorded number of Mahomedan pupils fell successively from 420,768 to 379,842 
and 366,886, are being rapidly made up. The loss was chiefly in unaided primary 
schools, and these are now reappearing under a different name. There is also a 
satisfactory increase in the higher institutions of organised instruction. In Arts 
colleges, Mahomedan pupils have increased from 138 to 217; in English schools, 
high and middle, from 13,218 to 14,864; in middle vernacular schools, from 
9,053 to 9,860; and besides this absolute increase, the percentage is in each 
case higher than last year. On the other side must be set a trifling loss of 
800 pupils in primary schools. The number of Mahomedans under training as 
teachers has merer led from 45 to 203, chiefly owing to the presence of 144 
Mahomedan gurus in the training classes attached to middle schools. The 
number of Arabic students in madrassas increased from 1,480 to 1,603. 

190. ,In the Presidency Division the number of Mahomedan pupils rose 
from 53,95b to 55,766, and tneir percentage to the total number of pupils from 
27*7 to 28*1. There was an accession of Mahomedan pupils in all classes of 
trablic and private institutions. 

200. In Calcutta the number of Mahomedan pupils increased from 2,563 to 
3,097, and their percentage to the total number of pupils from 9*1 to 10*2. The 
increase was shared by all classes of institutions except “ Special,” in which 
there was a slight falling off. An excessive proportion of Mahomedan pupils is 
found in lower primary schools, the Mahomedan population of Calcutta, taken 
all round, being much poorer than the Hindus and lacking a large middle 
clast* in easy circumstances. It is found, however, that Mahomedans do not 
hesitate to send their children to patshalas kept by Hindu gurus and attended 
mainly by Hindu boys, nor are there any patshalas supported exclusively by 
Mahomedans for the separate education of their children. 

201. In the Burdwan Division the numbor of Mahomedan pupils increased 
very slightly. In Midnapore, which has a special Mahomedan Sub-Inspector, 
the rules for the reward examinations have been relaxed in favour of pupils 
of that creed. In Bankoora the gurus of non-stipendiary schools receive 
special rewards for passing Mahomedan pupils at the primary scholarship and 
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Map 4.— Showing the extent of Mahomedan Education 1887-88. 
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central examinations. In Beerbhoom three primary scholarships have been 
reserved for Mahomedan children. The Assistant Inspector remarks that the 
Mahomedans are not far behind the Hindus in educational progress. 

202. In the Rajshahye Division the Mahomedans compose 63 per cent, 
of the population and §6} per cent, of the pupils. In Bogra, the great 
Mahomedan district of the division, where the Mahomedans form 80*8 per cent, 
of the population, 75 per oent. of the pupils cure Mahomedans. There is no 
improvement, however, over the previous year. In Dinajpore the percentage 
of Mahomedans at school (624) is higher by 10 than that among tno general 
population. This is also the case in Julpigori. In Fubna the Mahomedans 
are 44 per oent. of the pupils, the Mahomedan inhabitants being 72*4 per cent, 
of the total population. In Rajshahye 53*6 per cent, of the pupils are 
Mahomedans, while Mahomedans are 78*4 of the population. In Rungpore 56 
per cent.*of the pupils and 60*9 per cent, of the population are Mahomedans. 

203. In the Dacca Division the total number of Mahomedans under 
instruction rose from 103,398 to 120,849, and the percentage from 48*5 to 49*3. 


Aa in the previous year, the increase was confined to secondary and upper 

S ; in lower primacy schools there was a falling off from 55*6 to 

uath Sen, Officiating Inspector of the Eastern Circle, remarks:— 

the number of suooessful Mahomedan candidates at the middle English, 
and upper primary examinations, Mymensingh appears to be the most 
The reason for this result is that in certain portions of that district then 
Utbomedan families of old standing and respeotable position, of a very 
different ftnm (he general Msfa a m e dau population of that and other districts, which 

chiefly «sw of onltivatora, who are believed to be oomposed almost entirely of converts 
from the lowest classes of Hindus. The backwardness of Mahomedans in respect of any 
tii gtinr education than primary is probably due to this circumstance, and is not likely to be 
removed muoh more quickly than among the oorreaponding classes of Hindus.’ 


nmohfiuir or 

MABOMSDaM 


204. In the Chittagong Division the total number of Mahomedan pupils 
in schools of all kinds, public and private, increased from 87,833 to 93,071, 
and the percentage from 63*6 to 65*3. The increase is confined to high English, 
middle vernacular, and upper primary schools. It is remarked that in every 
district in this division the number of Mahomedan pupils passing the middle 
vernacular examination was at least double the number of those who passed the 
year before. It is satisfactory to find Mahomedans beginning more fully to 
appreciate superior education imparted in the vernacular of the country; and 
to the same effect Mr. Manson, Magistrate of Chittagong, remarks that “ the 
incroase of education among the Mahomedans of the district is every year 
more noticeable, and more and more appear as candidates for appointment in 
the Government offices.” In the lower primary schools of the division there was 
a loss of 5,162 pupils, the schools in which they read having been transferred to 
the head of “ private ” institutions as Koran schools. This serious loss arises 
chiefly in the district of Tipperah, in which many, if not most of the miajis , 
who were induced, under the rules of 1882 and 1683, to teach Bengali and to 
organiBO thoir maJctabs in some measure according to departmental standards, 
have now reverted to their old ways, abandoning all improvement. The reason 
of this, according to the Officiating Inspector, is to bo found in the frequent 
changes that have been made within the last few years in the reward rules; 
the effect being to restrict operations and to introduce an elemont of doubt and 
perplexity into a matter where the ^confidence and willing co-operation of the 
miajia are essen tial. Babu Dinanath Sen does not hold the District Board of 
Tipperah entirely free from blame in this respect. 

205. Inth> Patna Division the number of Mahomedans increased more or 
loss in all classes of public schools, except upper primary and special schools. 
The per centag e of Mahomedan pupils to the total Mahomedan population shows 
a slight increase in every district. The Patna Division contains the largest 
number of Mahomedan pupils attending high English schools. This is due to 
the well-known fuct. that a large number of Mahomedans in tno division belong 
to the rich and respectable classes of society. The Anglo-Arabic high school 
in Patna City was established primarily for the education of Mahomodans, but 
pupils of other races aro freely admitted. It receives liberal help from Govern¬ 
ment, as a Bchool founded by Mahomodans for the special needs of thoir own 
• community, and not following conventional lines. Out of 340 pupils on its 
rolls, 222 woie Mahomedans. 
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education op 206. In the Bhagulpore Division the total number of Mahomedan pupils 

mahombdans. advanced from 18,429 to 19,660, the increase taking place in high English and 
lower primary schools. The middle vernacular schools maintained by the 
District Board at Hussainpur and Baro in Monghyr are for Mahomedans alone. 

207. In Chota Nagpore the total number of Mahoinedan pupils increased 
from 2,765 to 3,120, and their percentage to pupils of all denominations from 
B‘3 to 5 - 8. This is slightly above the percentage of Mahomedans to the total 
population of the division, which is 5"4. The increase is shared by all institu¬ 
tions, except middle vernacular schools. 

* 208. In Orissa the total number of Mahomedan pupils declined from 3,183 

to 3,065, and the percentage from 2*6 to 2*4. The number of Mahomedans in 
high English schools remained stationary, while in middle, upper primary, and 
technical schools, there was an appreciable increase. But there was a large 
falling off in lower primary schools, chiefly in the Cuttack district, 'where a 
large number of lower primary schools, attended mainly by Mahomedan pupils, 
were closed. In Balasore one middle vernacular and two upper primary schools 
are exclusively attended by Mahomedans; and special rewards are given to 
village gurus in that district for Mahomedan students passing at the pathshala 
examination. 

In the Orissa Tributary Mehals only 70 Mahomedans were under instruc¬ 
tion. There are in fact very few Mahomedans in the Gurjats, 8nd these belong 
mostly to the lowest ranks of society. No Mahomedan pupil competed at any 
of the departmental examinations. 

209. The annual income of the educational portion of the Mohsin Fund is 
a little above Its. 61,000. The following table shows the estimated expenditure 
of the fund, together with the actual expenditure under each head for the year 
under report, as given by the Accountant-General 


Head ot Ciiaeoe. 


Estimated 

expenditure. 

Actual 

expenditure. 



Rs. 

Rb. 

Maintenance of madrassas ... 

... 

... 30.233 

30,626 

Salaries of maulavis in high schools 

... 

... 4,360 

7,026 

Scholarships ... ... ... 

... 

... 12.072 

0,373 

Short-fee payments 

... 

... 0,710 

7,970 


Total 

66,365 

64,803 


An additional sum of Its. 4,326 has, since the close of the year, been 
assigned from the surplus income of the Mohsin Fund for increased annual 
grants, vis, (1) Us. 1,200 to the Chittagong Madrassa, (2) Rs. 626 to the Arabic 
and Persian classes in the Rajshahye College, (3) Rs. 2,450 for the payment of 
two-tliirds fees of Mahomedan students in Government schools and colleges, 
and (4) Rs. 50 to the Hooghlv Madrassa. A sum of Rs. 700 a year was also 
set apart, in accordance with the recommendations of the Education Commis¬ 
sion, for extending to private schools the assistance now afforded to Mahom¬ 
edan students of colleges under private management. 

210. The following statement shows the number of Mahomedan students 
who passed the various University or departmental examinations held in 
1887-88, compared with the total number of successful candidates 


Nuxan 09 success tux Pncivnoi ot 

CANDIDATE. MAHOMETANS— 

t " *• - r~ ■ —■ — ■ . . — — 


Maine of examination. 

Mahomedans. 

Total. 

Among successful 
candidates. 

Under instruction. 

M A. 

... 1 

43 

23 


B.A. 

13 

323 

37 

i 4* 

First Arts ... 

19 

481 

38 

) 

Entrance ... 

113 

1,997 

66 

10*1 

Middle English 

41 

831 

49 

13*2 

,, Vernacular 

216 

2.388 

9-0 

14*4 

Upper Primary 

333 

3.066 

10 8 

17 6 

Lower ,» 

2,927 

18,846 

16*6 

28*4 


The number of Mahomedan candidates that passed the M.A., B.A., 
F. A., and Entrance examinations of the year before was 2, 14, 4i, and 133 
respectively; the decline being part of a general falling off, aa^ previously 
noticed, in the success of all classes of candidates at all the University examin¬ 
ations. The number of successful Mahomedan pupils decreased by 7 in the 
middle English, but increased by 11, 20, and 109 in the middle vernacular, 
upper primary, and lower primary scholarship examinations respectively* 
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211. The following scholarships have been created from time to timo to 
afford special facilities for the education of Mahomedans: — 

(a) Mohsin scholarships, which are of five kinds— 

(1) 44 Arabic scholarships, awarded to the students of the different 

madrassas on the results of the central examination. 

(2) 34 English scholarships tenablo in high schools. 

(3) 8 junior scholarships, awarded on the results of the Entrance 

examination to those Mahomedan candidates who fail to obtain 
Government scholarships, and tenable for two years. 

( 4 ) 5 senior scholarships, one of Rs. 16, two of Rs. 14, and two of 

Rs. 12 a month, awarded on the results of the F. A. examina¬ 
tion, and tenable for two years. 

(6) 2 graduate scholarships of Ks. 26 a month, tenable for one year. 

(&) Twenty special Government junior scholarships of Rs. 7 a month for 
two *ycars, awarded to those Mahomedan students who fail to 
obtain any more valuable exhibition after passing the Entrance 
examination. 

(c) Twenty special Government senior scholarships, ten of Rs. 10 and 

ten of Rs. 7 a month for two years, awarded on the results of 
the First Arts examination to those Mahomedans who have 
previously gained the ( b) scholarships. 

(d) In July 1888 Government also sanctioned the estp.blishment of three 

graduate scholarships of Rs. 20 a month each, tenable for a year 
and-a-half by any student of the Calcutta Madrassa who has 
obtained the B.A. degree with honours. 

The special facilities here offered lie, it will be remembered, outside the 
general system of scholarships, which are open to Mahomedans in common with 
Hindus and Christians. It is to be hoped that they will help Mahomedans to 
realise the anticipations of Government, and to meet all other sections of the 
community on equal terms. 

At the last election Abdul Majid, B.A., of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
obtained the State scholarship, enabling him to prosecute his studies in an 
English University. 

212. The following statement shows the general results of the central 
examinations of madrassas held in April 1887 and April 1888 :— 


1897. 1888. 


MAPliflBAi. 

Number 
of can¬ 
didates. 

First 

division. 

Second 

division. 

— -- —\ 

Third 

division. 

Total. 

Number 
of can¬ 
didates. 

Firet 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Total. 

Calcutta 

70 

27 

14 

20 

61 

72 

29 

18 

22 

69 

Dacca 

40 

13 

8 

11 

32 

67 

10 

12 

16 

38 

Chittagong... 
Hooghly ... 

37 

13 

2 

11 

26 

61 

11 

7 

13 

31 

16 

5 

1 

8 

14 

19 

7 

i|# 

5 

12 

Sasseram ... 

3 

... 

... 

2 

2 

7 

— 

• •• 

... 

... 

Total 

165 

58 

25 

52 

135 

206 

57 

37 

56 

150 


213. The following table gives the results of the central examination of 
madrassas held in April 1888 in fullor detail:— 

Nukbbb passed xh the 


CIAMM. 


Madbassas. 


Fourth-year class 


Third-year class 


Second-year class 


First-year class 


[ Calcutta 
Dacca 
Chittagong 
Hooghly 

! Calcutta 
Dacca 
Chittagong 
Hooghly 
r Calcutta 
J Dacca 
' 1 Chittagong 
V. Hooghly 

! Calcutta 
Dacca 
Chittagong 
Hooghly 


Total 


First 

Sccnnd 

Third 

Total 

division. 

division. 

division. 

number 

5 

2 

2 

passed. 

9 

2 

3 

3 

8 

3 

e«* 

5 

8 

2 

• it 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

12 

2 

2 

3 

7 

4 

1 

2 

7 

2 

... 

2 

4 

6 

7 

4 

17 

3 

3 

10 

16 

2 

3 

3 

8 

2 


... 

2 

12 

7 

12 

31 

3 

4 

Hi 

7 

2 

3 

3 

8 

1 

— 

1 

2 

67 

37 

56 

150 
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214. Government Madrassas. —The Calcutta Madrassa, the Nawab of 
Moorshedabad’s Madrassa, and the Cox’s Bazar Madrassa, are maintained from 
Provincial revenues, and the rest from the Mohsin Fund. The yearly allot* 
ments to the Mohsin madrassas are—to Dacca Bs. 10,400, to Chittagong 
Rs. 7,000 (since raised to Rs. 8,200), to Hooghlv Ra. 3,600, and to Rajshahye 
Rs. 8,000, since increased by Rs. 626. The following statement compares the 
attendance and expenditure of all madrassas under Government management 
during the last two years :— 

Number of Receipts from Total 

Madrassas* pupils m Governs© eat. expenditure. 

T»7. I8B8."’' 1S7 ] 1888. T887. 18s£ 


Calcutta (Arabic Department) ... 339 

Hooghly ... ... ... 36 

Dacca ... ... ... 252 

Chittagong ... ... ... 348 

Cox’s Bazar Madras®#, Chittagong 34 

Moorshedabad .Nawab's Madrassa 58 

Rajshahye ... ... ... 53 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

362 

9,441 

10,036 

11.020 

11,658 

37 

mi 

Nil 

2,176 

2,117 

336 

m\ 

Nil 

13,621 

13,710 

356 

Nil 

Nil 

9,399 

8,866 

34 

291 

482 

. 389 

600 

68 

14,667 

15,899 

14,667 

15,899 

46 

Nil 

Nil 

2,995 

3,020 


Total 


1.120 1,2149 24,399 26,417 


54,267 65,859 


215. Calcutta Madrassa .—The number of students on the 31st March last 
was 1,183 against 1,119 in the previous year. They were distributed as 
follows :— 


College Department 





Rs. 

23 

Arabic (or Oriental) Department 

... 

... 

... ... 

... 

362 

Anglo-Perwian Department 

... 

... 

.. 


458 

Branch School 

... 

... 

... 

... 

340 




Total 

• It 

1,183 


The number of students increased in the college department by 8, in 
the Arabic department by 23, in tho Anglo-Pcrsian Department by 19, 
and in tlie branch school by 14 pupils. Tho number of Shiah students in 
the Arabic and Anglo-Pcrsian departments and in the branch school was 1, 7 
and 8. respectively. 

The total expenditure of the institution was as follows :— 

Rs. 


College Department 
Arabic? Department 
Anglo-Per si an Department 
Branch School 


17,573 

11,659 

14,217 

4,875 


Total 


against Rs. 46,261 in the previous year. 

Tlie amount of fees collected during the year was as follows 


College Department 
Arabic Department 
Anglo-Porsian Department 
Branch School 


Total 


48,323 


553 

1,622 

6,829 

1,376 

10.279 


In the preceding year the fees amounted to Rs. 8,887. The increase was 
shared by all departments of tlie Madrassa, but was greatest in the Anglo-Persian 
department. 

The results attained by the Arabic department at tho central examinations 
held in 1887 and 1888 have been given above. From tho college department 
20 candidates were sent up to tho F. A. examination of April 1887, of whom one 
passed in tho second, and nine in the third division. From tho Anglo-Persian 
department 18 candidates went up to the Entraneo examination of the same 
year, all of whom passed, namely, six in the first, eight in the second, and four 
m the third division. The results of the examinations of 1888 wero, as in 
Bengal generally, much loss favourable. Of 11 candidates at the F. A. examin¬ 
ation, four passed in the third division; and of 24 candidates at Entrance 12 
passed—one in the first, four in the second, and seven in the third division. 

The numbor of resident students was 72, against 70 in the previous 
year. The gymnastic class numbered 50. 
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. In July 1888, Government ordered the abolition of the college department, *i>ucati«* or 
the Students of the college classes being allowed to attend lectures at the Presi- mabombdaiib. 
dency College, on payment of fees at the Madrassa rate of Rs. 2 a month, the 
ordinary fee levied at the Presidency college being Rs. 12. They will, how¬ 
ever, continue to be members of the Madrassa, and subject to its discipline as 
resident students. The Principal will still be roquired to'superintend the other 
departments of the Madrassa, and he will also lecture as a Professor in the 
Presidency College, the services which he will thus render to the latter being 
taken as a set-off against the valuable privilege of reading in that institution 
at reduced rates of fees. At the same time the efficiency of the Madrassa will 
be increased by an additional outlay of Rs. 620 a month, namely, (1) Rs. 340 
for increasing the salaries of the staff; (2) Rs. 30 as a grant towards tho 
maintenance of night studies; (3) Rs. 100 for 3 graduate scholarships of Rs. 20 
a month each, tenable for a year and a half, by any student of the Madrassa 
who may pass tho B.A. degree with honours; and (4) Rs. 150 as the monthly 
rent of a house in the neighbourhood of the MadraBsa, to be used as a hostel for 
the sons of the sharif,\ or rospectable, class of Mahomedans. 

216. Dacca Madrassa .—The number of pupils in the Oriental department 
on the 31st March last was 157, ard in the Anglo-Persian department 179, 
against 127 and 125 respectively in the previous year. Tho receipts from foes 
and fines rose from Rs. 1,704 to Rs. 2,157. The number of boarders in the 
hostel rose from 32 to 36. Tho boarding-house is managed by the Persian 
teacher of the Anglo-Persian department in consultation with a committee of 
the boarders. Ten candidates were sent up to the Entrance examination from 
tho Anglo-Persian department, of whom live passed—one in the first, three 
in the second, and one in the third division. The results of the last central 
examination of Bengal madrassas have been already noticed. Babu Pratap 
Chandra Das, zemindar and banker, gave a donation of Rs. 20 for prizes to success¬ 
ful students, and the Superintendent awarded a gold medal to tho first student 
of tho Anglo-Persian department. Two silver medals were awarded from the 
Obcidullah Memorial Fund to tho highest students of the Arabic and the 
Anglo-Persian department. 

217. Chittagong Madrassa .—The number on the rolls was 356, against 348 
in the previous year. The total expenditure was Rs. 8,855, and the total 
income, including re-grant, was Rs. 12,226, of which Rs. 1,317 were realised 
from fees, against Rs. 1,319 the year before. There is an allotment of Rs. 1,200 
for 30 free boarders, out of which Rs. 1,003 were spent. All tho pupils learn 
Arabic and Persian, and 131 learn English in addition. Under recent orders 
of Government, the Anglo-Arabic department of the Madrassa has been greatly 
strengthened by the appointment of a full English staff. The senior classes 
were examined as usual by the Central Board in Calcutta, and tlic results have 
been already shown. Of the junior classes, who were examined locally, 97 
passed out of 225, a result not altogether satisfactory. 

218. Among the remaining Government madrassas, that of Ilooglily is 
the only one that sends pupils to tho central examination. The number of 
students increased from 36 to 50. The course of study in tho madrassa classes 
attached to tho Rajshahye College leaves off just where the standards of tho 
central examination begin. The Nawab of Moorshodabad's Madrassa is really 
an English school maintained for tho benefit of the Nizamut family. One 
candidate went up for the last Entrance examination, but failed. Mr. Reuthcr, 
the Superintendent of the Madrassa, has n w exchanged appointments with 
Mr. Tiery, Assistant Inspector of the Patna Division. The Joraghat Madrassa 
ia a middle English school, though hardly yet up to the full middle school 
standard. It receives a grant of Rs. 430 a year from the Mohsin Fund, 
and Its. 345 were raised locally. It was attended by 34 boys who road Persian 
and Urdu in addition to English and Bengali, prominence being given to the 
first two languages, which are taught by maulavis. The Cox’s Bazar Madrassa 
had also a grant of Rs. 40 a month from the Mohsin Fur-d, and the local 
municipality contributed Rs. 5 a month. Some of the boys read Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu; others Urdu, Bengali and English; while a few learn tho four 
languages at once. All the boys learn a littlo arithmetic. Tho standard 
reached in Arabic and Persian is that of the Cth class of the Government 

. madrassas. 

219. The chief unaided madrassas may be briefly noticed (1) The 
Madrassa Sultan-i-Oudh was a boarding institution, maintained by the late 
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EDttCATioiio* King of Oudh, for the education of members of his family, numbering 17 at 
mahommjaks. the close of the year. It was abolished, after his death, on the 1st April 
1888. (2) The Mirahya Madrassa at Chittagong is maintained from the 

Mirahya Endowment, and is under the control of the Superintendent of the 
Chittagong Madrassa. It contained 147 pupils, of whom 34 learnt English 
in the Anglo-Persian department of the Madrassa, and the rest Arabic and 
Persian only. A separate building adjoining the Madrassa is about to be erected 
for the school. (3 . The Khanakha Madrassa at Sasseram in the Shahabai 
district is supported by a religious endowment made by the Emperor 
Farokshah. The total expenditure from the endowment was Ks. 7,000. The 
number of pupils was 105, against 115 in the preceding year. Out of three 
candidates who appeared at the central examination held m 1887, two passed 
in the third division. None of the 7 candidates passed the examination of 
1888. (4) The Sitapur Madrassa is a very old institution in the Serampore 

sub-division of the Hooghly district, supported from the proceeds of a Dutch 
endowment* It contained 21 pupils, all boarders, at the close of the year; and 
was, as usual, examined by Maulavi Abdul Hai, Head Maulavi of the Calcutta 
Madrassa, who reported satisfactorily of their progress, particularly in the 
subject of arithmetic. 

EDUCATION OP X.—EDUCATION OF ABORIGINAL AND BACKWARD RACES. 

dackwari^baces. . 220. The total aboriginal population of Bengal, according to the last census, 

is 2,552,293, of whom 1,087*202 are returned as Sonthals, 871,666 as Kols, 
469,622 as other western aborigines, 88,399 as eastern aborigines, and 35,404 
as u unspecified.” While Sonthals and Kols form the two principal divisions 
of the Kolarian family, the term u other western aborigines” includes all the 
non-Aryan tribes, whose homes are in Western Bengal, in the Orissa and Chota 
Nagpore Divisions, and in the Feudatory States attached to them. The 
Dhangars, Uraons, Paithaliks and Paharias come under the class u other western 
aborigines.” Under the heading of eastern aborigines are returned the Indo- 
Tibetan, Indo-Chinese, and Indo-Burmese, who occupy the slopes of the Eastern 
Himalayas and the mountain system which forms the eastern and the south* 
eastern boundary of Bengal. The eastern aborigines include the Garo, the 
Khasi, the Manipuri, the Kuki, and the Naga tribes of the northern frontier; the 
Mech and Assamese tribes of the Assam valley; and the Tipperah, Reang, 
Chakma and Lushai tribes of the Chittagong and Tipperah hills. 

The Sonthals inhabit principally the Sonthal Pergunnahs, Manbhoom, 
Bankura, Midnapore, Ilazaribagh, Singbhoom, Bhagulpore, Beerbhoom, and 
Burdwau. Besides the Sonthals, the Paharias, Dhangars and Kols also inhabit 
the Sonthal Pergunnahs. Amongst the aboriginal tribes that are found in the 
four districts of Chota Nagporo, the principal are, besides Sonthals, (1) the 
Hos, inclusive of the Mundas, and (2) the Uraons. The Hos, or Larka Kols, 
are found in Singbhoom only, and the Mundas or Munda Kols and the Uraons 
in Lohardugga. There is great affinity between the Kolarian dialects of the 
Hos, the Mundas and the Sonthals. On the other hand, the Uraons are an 
entirely distinct people, whoso language belongs to the Dravidian family, like 
that of the Dhangars and Paharias of Bajmahal. In addition to the aboriginal 
' ibes in Chota Nagpore mentioned above, the Khararias, Bhumijas and Gunjas 
are found in Lohardugga, and the Tamarias and Bhumijas in Singbhoom. 

221. The following statement shows the distribution of pupils of aboriginal 
and other backward races in each division 


Division. 

NUMBER or PUPILS ATTENDING DIFFERENT CLASS!! OP SCHOOLS. 
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. The total number of aboriginal pupils increased from 27,201 to 28,291, educate* of 
or by 1,090 pupils. Owing to a re-classification, only 368 boys of aboriginal aboriqiital and 
• races have been returned from the Chittagong Division in place of 2,374 backward races 
shown the year before. There was some falling off in the Rajshahye and Patna 
, Divisions, and some increase elsewhere. A new heading was introduced into 
the returns, so as to divide pupils of aboriginal races into Christians and non- 
Christians. Hitherto Christianised aborigines have been sometimes included 
under the general head of Native Christians ; so that the real spread of education 
among these races could not be accurately shown. Altogether there were 4,006 
Christians and 24,285 non-Christians amongst the pupils returned as belonging 
to aboriginal races. Native Christians, other than aboriginal, numbered 5,175. 

222. In the Presidency Division the total number of aboriginal pupils 
increased from 92 to 363. There are no separate schools for aborigines, and 
no special provision is made in any district for their education. No aboriginal 
pupil passed at any of the departmental examinations. In Calcutta the number 
of pupils of the aboriginal or degraded classes increased from 2 to 66, principally 
dhangars and mehters. 

223. In the Burdwan Division the settled aboriginal residents consist 
chiefly of Sonthals, and are found in the jungles of Midnapore, Bankoora, and 
Birbhoom, and in certain parts of Burdwan. 

There was an increase of 681 aboriginal pupils in the division. Bankoora 
shows a gain of 523 pupils, said to bo due to the opening of 10 Sonthal stipen¬ 
diary pathshalas in thanas Khatra, Raipur, and Simlapal, from which the 
American Baptist Mission withdrew in 1886. Elsewhere the changes are 
slight. As noticed in Section VI of this report, there was a training school at 
Bhimpur in the district of Midnaporo under the American Baptist Mission, 
intended to train teachers for the Sonthal pathshalas in the jungles. There were 
51 lower primary or “ jungle” schools in Midnapore under the control of the 
Mission; 84 of the teachers of these schools had received their training more 
or less fully in the Bhimpur training school. Besides the 51 jungle schools, there 
were 13 other lower primary schools for aboriginal races, of which 9 were under 
the management of the Baptist Mission. The total expenditure on the 51 
jungle schools was Rs. 2,700, of which one-half was mot from the Mission 
fund, and the other half from the grant-in-aid allotment. The District Board 
or Local Fund expenditure on the 13 other lower primary schools was 
Rs. 504. These 64 schools were attended by 1,859 pupils. At tlio last 
lower primary scholarship examination, 3 Sonthal boys aud 5 Sonthal girls 
competed. All the 3 boys passed, but none of tlio girls. The training 
school at Ghola, under the Wesleyan Mission, for the education of Sonthals, 
has been removed to the sudder station of the district of Bankoora. Twenty- 
six Sonthal pupils competed at the lower primary scholarship examination from 
pathsalas in the Bankoora district, of whom 5 passed. In Birbhoom there 
were 17 pathsalas for children of aboriginal races, as in the previous year. 

They had in them 225 Sonthal pupils, exclusive of 170 belonging to non¬ 
aboriginal races. Of these pathsalas, 15 were stipendiary and 2 were unaided. 

At the last lower primary scholarship examination 3 Sonthal boys competed, but 
none were successful. One Sonthal boy appeared at the upper primary scholar¬ 
ship examination, but he also failed. 

224. The number of aboriginal pupils decreased from 878 to 568 in the 
Rajshahye Division. The falling off has occurred chiefly in Darjeeling, in 
schools under the Scotch Mission, the* Superintendent of which has assigned no 
reason for the decrease. 

No pupils under this head wore returned from Bogra, Pubna, Rajshahye 
or Rangpore. In Dinajpore the number has risen from 9 to 23. This figure 
is made up of a few Sonthal converts settled in the south of the district, and of 
Bunias and Dhangars scattered in other parts. The number in Jalpaiguri 
has risen from 9 to 62. It is worthy of note that three Moch pathshalas have 
been opened in the Jalpaiguri district, with 34 pupils. 

225. In the Dacca Division the principal aboriginal races are those 
inhabiting the Garo Hills at the northern boundary of the Mymonsingli district, 
and a Manipuri colony residing to the north of the town of Dacca. In Mymon- 
singh there are 7 model schools, now under the District Board, stationed 
along the border for the education of the tribes inhabiting the Garo Hills. 
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Altogether 341 pupils belonging to these tribes read in! the model and other 
schools of the district. Of these only two boys were above the lower primary 
stage of instruction. Two boys belonging to aboriginal races passed the lower 

P ” m !ntheDacc^Sstrict there were altogether 78 pupils belonging to aboriginal 
races, 30 in the special pathsala maintained for the Manipuns, and the rest in 
other schools. Threo pupils of the Dacca Medical School belonged to abor¬ 
iginal racos, two being Mughs from Chittagong, and one a Rajbansi from 

Assam. Farroedp()ro tw0 Christian pupils of aboriginal descent were reading in 

high^schooh*^ ^ Chittagong Division 368 pupils only have been returned as 
belonging to aboriginal races, against 2,374 of the previous year. This large 
decrease arises from the fact that the Barua Mughs and the Arracanese Mughs 
in the district of Chittagong, who wore formerly classed as aboriginal, have no 
longer been so returned; since the Deputy Inspector of Chittagong holds that 
the" Barua Mughs and the Arracanese of Cox’s Bazar are m no way inferior 
to their Hindu and Mahomedan neighbours in point of education and enterprise. 
The Joomia Mughs of the Hill Tracts are a different and much more backward 
race The education of the Mughs by means of their special institutions, the 
kvoungs, will bo noticed under the head of indigenous education. The 
Tipperahs of the Tipperah district, a Bengali-speaking people, axe making 

steady^progress._on ^ ^ Hm Tracta 0 f Chittagong has been treated in the 

divisional report as that of backward races. Out of 325 pupils attending tho 
schools in the district, 33 were Hindus, 6 Musulmans, and nearly all the 
rest were hill people of the Buddhist religion. For their education Government 
has providod two boarding schools at R.ngamati and Bandarban, and ten 
lower primary schools. The Rangamati school is a fairly successful institution 
with 75 pupils of various nationalities—15 Hindus, one Mahomedan, 26 
Cliaknuis, 14 Mughs, 12 Tipperahs, 4 Gurkhas, 2 Assamese and 1 Barua. 
The Hindus pay fees varying from four annas to a rupco, and all 
others arc allowed to road freo: 34 arc day-scholars and 41 boarders. The 
boarding grant was Rs. 125 a month; tho actual expenditure was Rs. 755 for 
tho year. Three candidates competed at the middle English scholarship 
examination, of whom two passed, one being a Hugh. At tho upper primary 
examination seven candidates uppoared and all passed, two of them being 

Chak r}'j®®' Batldarban B(! h 0 ol had 29 pupils, all Mughs, subjects of the Bomong 
Chief ^• 15 wore boarders and 14 day-scholars. The Bomong pays a subscription 
«»f Rs’ 150 a year to the school. All the boys, except three, loam Bengali, and 
14 learu English in addition. Tho pupils begin with Mugln. Tho school was 
established 12 years ago, but not a single candidate has competed at any public 

° XaD A Mugb pupil passed the lowor primary examination from ono of the ten 

lower primary schools of the llill Tracts. 

207 In tho Patna Division the pupils returned under this head declined 
from 162 to 138, of whom 5 read in high and ono in a middle English school, 
and the rest were Tharu boys in seven lower primary schools of the Chumparun 

district* • • ■ 

228 In the Bhagulporc Division the number of pupils of aboriginal races 

advanced from 6,090 to 6,111. There was a slight decrease in Bhagnlpore, 
•arising; from tho fact that some stipendiary Sontnal pathsalas^ not doing well, 
wt re closed during the year with other unsuccessful schools in order to effect 
savings for the fuller expansion of tho system of payments by results. 

The hulk of the aboriginal pupils in this division are found in the feonthal 
Pergunnahs, where Sonthal education is carried on by Govemmont, by the 
Church Mission Society, and by the Berlin Home Mission. Of the 585 lower 
primary schools in tho district, 120 were stipendiary pathsalas in the Damin 
traot. established under tho special scheme for the education of the Sonthala. 
In the previous year there were 110. For the education of Sontbals outside 
the Damin, it has been ruled that the benefits of the special scheme may 
be extended to them, but that anything like competition with Mission 
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schools should be avoided,and that “ no school should be established in any kdocation or 
place within what is recognised as the Mission areathat Sonthali should be ABORIGINAL AND 
the .medium of teaching and examination, in the Sonthal schools; and that the ha™wart> hack*. 
Sonthal gurus should be sent to the Mission training schools for instruction in 
the art of teaching, the cost of each being borne by the district allotment. 

These arrangements came into effect on the 1st April 1888, with the 
understanding that the special grant of Rs. 7,600 a year for Sonthal education 
should not be exceeded. 

In the Sonthal Pergunnahs one boy passed the middlo English, three the 
middle vernacular, 16 the upper primary, and 79 the lower primary examin¬ 
ation ; and 15 aboriginal boys passed the lower primary examination in 
Monghyr. Of 6,670 aboriginal pupils in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 545 were 
girls. 

229. The ChotaNagporo Division has, as usual, returned the largest num¬ 
ber of pupils of aboriginal races, who increased from 12,663 to 14,956. This 
increase is shared more or less by all the districts. In Lohardugga a slight loss 
of Munda pupils is more than counterbalanced by a considerable gain of Uraons. 

In Singbhoom the Ho children fell off, but the loss was made up by an increase 
of Sonthals. Three aboriginal candidates competed at the last Entrance examin¬ 
ation from the Ranchi Zillah School, and all were successful. Sixteen 
aborigines appeared at the middlo English examination, of whom nino passed. 

In the preceding year none had competed at these examinations. Ten abori¬ 
ginal candidates appeared at the middle vernacular examination from Singbhoom 
and one from Lohardugga, but all failed, 5 having passed that examination in 
the preceding year. At the upper primary examination 63 pupils appeared, 
against 50 in the previous year, and 30 passed against 36 the year before. The 
number of candidates at the lower primary examination rose from 251 to 357, 
and that of the successful candidates from 151 to 256. The advance in Lohar¬ 
dugga and Singbhoom may be considered satisfactory. 

The subjoined statement shows the result of the educational work of the 
several Missions in the division for the last two years :— 
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Berlin Evangelical ... 

73 

04 

1,315 

272 

1,687 

1,230 

255 

1,485 

2.343 

13.07** 

15,131 

2.000 

11,015 

1 11,281 

S. 1\ G. (Anglican) ... 

42 

30 
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44 
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49 
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m 
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2.840 
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3,540 

2,774 

020 

3,400 

i 7,792 

1 

22 K.Vi 

1 30,7*5 

7,930 

! 22,954 

1 __ 

j 30,880 


There has been, on the whole, a decline of 18 schools and 140 pupils under 
these bodies. The loss in schools is due to the closing of ineflicient institutions 
under all four Missions. The German, Anglican, and Scotch Missions have 
adopted the departmental standards, and their pupils have competed at the 
different scholarship examinations. • Five candidates appeared at the last middlo 
English examination from the Anglican and four from the Berlin Evangelical 
Schools at Ranchi, and all passed; while the Free Church Mission School at 
Pachamba, in Eazaribagh, passed two pupils at the upper primary examination. 

230. In the Orissa Division the number of aboriginal pupils increased by 
13. The bulk of the pupils are of course found in lower primary schools, 
but 11 are reading in high English schools; these were Christians belonging to 
the Church Mission School in Cuttack. Of pupils of aboriginal race, Sontlials 
are most numerous in the school population of Balasore, and Savars in that of 
Cuttack. No aboriginal pupil passed any departmental examination during the 
year. Two special schools for aboriginal pupils were opened at two extreme 
points of the division—one at Kendukhunta, in the north of Balasore, for Sonthals, 
and another for Konds in the Banpur Mals, in the southernmost part of the 
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Pori district. In Cuttack there are 20 schools for children of low caste, with 
379 pupils, against 30 schools with 562 pupils in the preceding year, 10 schools 
having been closed for want of funds. In Puri there were five pathsalas with 
66 pupils, opened specially for the education of low castes. Special rewards 
were given in Balasore for the success of low-caste pupils at the pathsala 
examinations. Twenty-seven low-caste pupils passed the lower primary scholar¬ 
ship examination, viz. 14 from Cuttack, 9 from Puri, and 4 from Balasore. 

231. In the Orissa Tributary Mehals the pupilB of aboriginal and backward 
races increased from 1,495 to 1,663. The majority of the students belonged 
to the Bhuiyan, Puran, Eond, Sonthal, Bhumrja and Kurmi races. The other 
races chiefly represented in the school-going population were Gonds, Savars, 
Bathuris, Khairas, Kollahs, Gunjas and Juangs. Special schools for the educa¬ 
tion of Sonthal, Bhuiyan »nd Eond pupils have for many years past been in 
existence in Mourbhanj, Eeonjhur ana the Eondmals, respectively. Isolated 
schools for aboriginal pupils have latterly been opened in Banpur, Nilgiri, 
and Talchor, and have been subsidised by the Chiefs of those States. The 
progress of these schools has of necessity been slow. The cess schools in the 
Eondmals have been reduced from 26 to 16, with a corresponding reduction in 
the number of aboriginal and other pupils. During the year one Eond boy 
passed the upper primary examination from the Eondmals, and 12 aboriginal 
pupils passed the lower primary examination, viz. 4 Sonthal pupils from 
Mourbhanj, 2 Eond pupils from the Eondmals, and 6 Bhuiyan pupils from 
Eeonjhur. 


XI.—INDIGENOUS EDUCATION. 

232. The following table shows tho statistics of indigenous schools in 
each division:— 
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The total number of institutions under this head increased from 4,221 with 
45,508 pupils to 10,048 with 96,721 pupils. Tho existence of elementary 
patshalas and maktabs has been carefully enquired into, in accordance with the 
instructions issued in December 1887. The information is often obtained 
with difficulty, as the teachers have nothing to gain by supplying' it, and the 
returns have m most cases to bo made out by the inspecting officers. 

233. In accordance with the orders of the Government of India, directing 
that private maktaba in which pupils learn the Eoran only should be separately 
shown in the returns, a new heading of “ Eoran” schools has been introduced, 
under which 2,635 schools have been returned with 32,773 pupils. Advanced 
schools teaching Arabic or Persian diminished by 13, and their pupilB fell off 
by 1,918, mostly through transfer to the preceding head. The number of tola 
teaching Sanskrit increased from 935 to 1,300, and their pupils from 9,372 to 
12,373, owing to the continuous discovery of small schools in which Sanskrit 
is taught. Tho largest increase took place under the heading of elementary 
schools. Schools for boys increased from 570 to 3,878, and those for girts 
from 5 to 289. Primary schools having less than 10 pupils, which under the 
existing rules are not eligible for rewards paid from the primary grant, can no 
longer be shown among institutions conforming to departmental standards, that 
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is, among c< public 99 schools. It follows that they can only be shown under 
“ private 99 institutions. In the preceding year some increase was noticed 
in the number of indigenous or private elementary schools, and this was 
considered to be an indirect effect of the ten-pupil rule. Definite instructions 
were accordingly issued to show all schools with less than 10 pupils, whether 
their course of instruction conformed to departmental standards or not, in the 
returns for the year under report. 

" Other scnools 99 decreased from 988 to 236, and their pupils from 9,894 
to 2,434. 

234. Koran Schools .—The teaching in the Koran schools is purely religious. 
As a rule, children enter these schools at the age of 7 or 8 and leave at 
14 or 15, though occasionally men of 20 or 25 arc found to join them in order 
to receive some religious education. The pupils simultaneously attend secular 
schools in the neighbourhood, devoting to the Koran only a short time every 
day. The students commence^ with the Harf Tahajji, or alphabet, in the 
Arabic character in which the Koran is written. Their chief object is to 
leam the Koran by rote, little attempt at explanation being made. The 
Koran schools are generally attachod to mosques and imambaras, the muazzins 
(the men who call to prayer) and hafizes (those who commit the entire Koran 
to memory) being the teachers. In some rural places the verses of the 
Koran are written in the Bengali character. There is usually no fixed scale 
of foes in these schools. In many villages the miajis , ckhunjis, numshis or 
maulavis 9 as the teachers of such schools are called, are allowed free board 
and lodging by the village headmen, and besides the fees that are occasionally 
levied, they get small sums by way of subscriptions. They also serve as village 
priests or mollahs , and earn something for reading the prayers and reciting 
passages from the Koran at marriage and other festivals and at funoral 
ceremonies. 

235. Advanced Maldabs .—In the advanced maktabs the teaching imparted 
is of a superior order, and is both secular and religious. Persian books, such as 
the Golistan, Bostan, and Sikanddr Namdh, are Ordinarily taught in these 
schools. Some of them also teach Arabic grammar and literature, and occa¬ 
sionally Arabic law. The majority of the teachers have themselves been 
educated at similar institutions, and some in the madrassas maintained by 
Government from the Mohsin Fund. They are supported from fees paid by the 
pupils, ranging from a few annas to a rupee a month, these being supplemented 
by pavments made by the pupils at periodical festivals, and by the contributions 
of Mahomedan gentlemen, at whose private residence some of the maktabs are 
located, and who supply the miajis with free board and lodging. The 
average monthly income of a miaji , exclusive of board and clothing, is Rs. 5. 
The hours of study are from 6 to 9 in the morning, 11 to 2, 3 to 6, and 
7 to 9 at night. Hindus, especially Kayasths in Behar, may often be found 
among their pupils. On Fridays the schools are closed and the Mahomedans 
assemble together for their afternoon prayer. The ordinary Mahomedan and 
gome of the Hindu holidays are observed in these maktabs. 

236. In the Presidency Division the advanced institutions teaching 
Arabic or Persian increased from 9 to 18, and were found in Jessore and 
Moorshedabad. The Municipality of Lalbag, in which all the maktabs returned 
from the Moorshedabad district are situated, pays them annual rewards. 

In the Burdwan Division the number of advanced institutions teaching 
Arabic or Persian was 35, against *30 in thr previous year, and the Assistant 
Inspector remarks that, “ curiously enough, not one of thorn was in Midnapore, 
which enjoys the special advantage of having a Mahomedan Sub-Inspector to 
look after the education of the Mahomedans of that district.” The number of 
Koran schools was 25. 

In the Rajshahye Division no Koran schools have been returned from 
Darjeeling and Kajshahye, and no advanced maktabs from Bogra, Darjeeling, 
and Julpigori. In Bogra the five advanced schools teaching Persian, returned 
in the previous year, now appear among the Koran schools, as none of them 
profess to teach more than tne reading of the Koran. The advanced schools in 
the whole division for teaching Arabic or Persian increased from 11 to 69, in 
addition to 71 Koran schools newly returned. 

In the Dacca Division the advanced institutions teaching Arabic or Persian 
declined from 1,142 to 844. But as many as 1,775 Koran schools, attended by 
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iNiMoimouB 20,802 pupils, have been returned from the division, being nearly two-thirds 

tu'TOATioN. of the total number. The Officiating Inspector believes that many schools still 

shown in the Dacca district under the head of advanced institutions teaching 
Arabic or Persian, belong more properly to the class of Koran schools. 

In the Chittagong Division there was a slight decrease in the number of 
advanced institutions teaching Arabic or Persian, but 553 Koran schools have 
been returned from the division, the highest number next to that of Dacca, 

In the Patna Division the advanced private institutions for teaching Arabic 
or Persian increased from 264 to 374, and in the Bhagulpore Division from 
26 to 170; in those two divisions there were also 151 and 33 Koran schools 
respectively. Thero was some slight increase in the number of advanced 
maktabs in the Ohota Nagpore and Orissa Divisions. As in the previous year, 
no maktabs were returned from the Orissa Tributary Mehals, nor were there 
any Koran schools. 

237. Tols .—The Sanskrit tols increased by 365 and their pupils by 
3,001. Tlie increase is shared by all the divisions, except the Presidency and 
Orissa, where there was a slight falling off. 

In the Presidency Division, the tols fell off in the 24-Pergunnahs, 
Nuddea, and Jcssoro, but increased in Khoolna and Moorshedabad. In the 24- 
Porgunnahs the most noteworthy institution for teaching Sanskrit is the 
Mulajora tol , maintained from the interest of an endowment of a lakh of rupees 
made by the late Babu Prasanna Kumar Tagore, c.s.i. At Nabadwipa three 
tols teach Nyaya (logic), five Smriti (law), thr^e Kavya (literature) one grammar, 
and one the Shastras. Of the 119 tol students of Nawadwipa, 6 came from the 
Punjab, 4 from tlio Deccan, 4 from Oudh, 14 from Behar, and the remaining 
91 from various parts of Bengal. The grant of Rs. 150 a month mado by 
Government for the support of the pundits and their disciples has been 
latoly raised to Rs. 200. The average grant for each pupil was below 
Rs. 2, which was loss than the rate for trie previous year. Each of the 
students of the pucca tol (so called because it has a pucca house of its own) 
gets a daily ration of a seer of rice, 2 chittacks of d&l, and 2 pice in cash from 
the endowment of the late Babu Lai Babu. Besides tlio candidates who appeared 
at the title examination held in Calcutta, 7 students from Navadwipa appeared 
at the Boaliya Dliarma Sabha examination. The Navadwipa pundits have lately 
formed themselves into a college. In that capacity tiny examined 20 
pupils, most of whom passed, and one obtained a silver medal awarded 
by some private gentlemen. The biggest tol in the Moorshedabad district 
is the Victoria Jubilee tol, supported by Sriniati Annakali Devi of Cossimbazar, 
and held in a brick house of its own, which has cost her about Rs. 5,000. It 
was visited during the year by Ilis Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. Six 
students from this tol appeared at the Boaliya Dharrna Sabha examination, 
of whom 5 passed. The Kandi Municipality paid Rs. 5 a month to the 
Kandi tol in the Moorshedabad district. 

Tlio Free Sanskrit College in Calcutta, with 40 pupils, which was noticed in 
the last report, failed to furnish returns. 

00. In the Raj shah ye Division tho Boaliya Dharrna Sabha, a local agency 
for encouraging tols y held an examination in the course of the year, on the result 
of which it awarded titles to successful candidates and their professors, 
and also rewards amounting to Rs. 160. 

In the Dacca Division there is an examining body, called tho Dacca 
Sarasvat Samaj, which holds annual examinations, awarding titles and prizes 
to the successful candidates and rewards to their teachers, very much after 
the manner of tlio Sanskrit Title examination at Calcutta. The income of 
the Samaj for the year amounted to Rs. 3,060, of which Rs. 500 was the 
amount of tho provincial grant. There was also a balance of Rs. 10,044 from 
the previous year. Tlio expenditure amounted to Rs. 3,274, and the balance 
at the end of the year was Ks. 9,830. At a convocation of the Samaj held in 
September 18S7, tho titles earned at the examination of the year were 
conferred, and the sum of Rs. 1,293 was declared to have been spent in 
prizes and stipends to successful pupils and in rewards to their teachers. 

Tols are numerous in the Patna Division, and many are of an advanced 
character. It was found, however, that the standards of the Calcutta San$krft 
Title examination were generally too high for ttysm.* Accordingly, through 
the exertions and influence of Mr. Pope, the Inspector of Schools, a society 
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fras founded in 1887 under the name of the Behar Sanskrit Sanjivan, the 
object of which was to prescribe courses and standards below those of Calcutta, 
in order to induce the local pundits to send their pupils for examination by 
these standards, and thus gradually to bring the toU of Behar up to the Bengal 
leveL The experiment has been very successful, and the examinations of the 
Sanjivan are beginning to be well attended. For the most advanced tola , 
Bankipore has been made a local centro for the Calcutta Title examination. 
The Association receives an annual grant of Its. 500 from Government to 
meet Rs. 1,200 from local sources. The following are the chief institutions of 
advanced Sanskrit loarning in Behar:— 

The Madhubani Sanskrit School in Durbhunga was founded in 1870, and has 
received a grant-in-aid of Rs. 25 a month since 1882. It has adopted the new 
standards established by the Behar Sanskrit Sanjivan. The school had a roll- 
number of 39, against 41 in the previous year. The total expenditure was 
Bs. 1,261, including Rs. 210 from the Government grant. The Rivers Thomp¬ 
son Gautama pathshala in Sarun had a roll-number of 26, against 52 in 1887 
and 67 in 1886. All the pupils reading in it are Brahmins, who are taught 
free. The school is supported by the Rovilgunj Municipality, and the expendi¬ 
ture of the year was Rs. 262. The Dharamsamaj aided school (returned 
as a middle vernacular school) in Mozufforpore, and the Gurliatta aided school 
in Patna City, also teach the higher standards in Sanskrit. From the former 
one boy passed in grammar at the Calcutta Title examination. The Tikari 
Sanskrit School is maintained by the Tikari Raj. The Bharateshwari Sanskrit 
pathsliala in Sarun, and theMotihari Dharamsamaj in Chuniparun, arc supported 
by grants from the primary allotment and by subscriptions. The Jtohika 
pathsliala in Durbhunga is maintained by the Durbhunga Raj. It had 58 pupils, 
and 4 pundits at Rs. 15 each. Another Sanskrit tol has lately been opened at 
Buxar in the Sliahabad district. Tt is maintained by subscriptions, and aims 
at teaching the prescribed course of the Behar Sanskrit Sanjivan. 

00. The Puri Sanskrit School, founded by the Maharaja of Balarampur 
in Oudh, is the best of its class in the Orissa Division. It has now been amalga¬ 
mated with the Puri Zillah School. It had 13 pupils on its rolls, against 5 I of 
the previous year, and its total expenditure was Rs. 1,237. Three students 
from the school appeared at the last Sanskrit Title examination, and all passed. 
No other Sanskrit school in the division succeeded at the examination. 

In the Orissa Tributary Metals the most advanced lots are those at Nuya- 
gliur and Pal Lehara, but neither of them lias reached a standard high enough 
to enable it to compete at the Title examination. The two unsuccessful lots in 
Mourbhunj have been very properly converted into upper primary schools. 

238. The Sanskrit Title examination for the past year was held in Feb¬ 
ruary 1888. There wore 99 candidates, against 76 in the previous year. Of 
these, 63 passed, against 31 in 1887. Of the 99 candidates, 91 were Bengalis, 

4 Uriyas, 2 Beharis, and 2 natives of Mysore. The candidates were, as in pre¬ 
vious years, Brahmins for the most part, with only four Vaidyas and one 
Kayastli. There were 71 candidates for examination in Sanskrit literature, 10 
in Smriti or Hindu law, and 12 in Hindu philosophy. The total cost of the 
examination was lls. 462, of which Government contributed Rs. 250, and Rs. 212 
were raised from fees paid by the candidates. 

239. Elementary schools .—Somo of the schools roturned under this head 
are indigenous vernacular schools, which have not accepted in any shape the 
departmental standards of instruction, and submit to no public test. Some 
contain more and some less than 10 pupils. In these indigenous patshalas an 
elementary education is given in the vernacular language of the district to which 
they belong. They are, however, fast disappearing; some dying for want of 
support, others adopting the standards prescribed by the Department. But tlio 
bulk of the schools returned as elementary are primary schools which teach the 
departmental standards, but cannot be classed as such in consequence of the rule 
that no primary school is eligible for rewards unless it possesses ten pupils 
and has been iti existence for six months. Many of these schools exist iri the 
hope that tboir numbers will improve, so as to enable them to compete for 
rewards in future. In the Presidency Division, of the 12 elementary schools, 
10 were attended by less than 10 pupils. In Calcutta the schools returned 

, under this head were Hindi pathsalas, largely attended by children of 
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INmoENOTTB up-countrymen. Reading, writing, and arithmetic in Hindi form the subjects of 
MMJCATiow. study in these patshalas. The Anglo-Tamil schools for boys and girls under 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission did not furnish returns* 

In the Rajshahye Division, the Bhutia school at Buxa, in the Julpaiguri 
district, was attended by 11 pupils. The school is aided, but has been shown as 
a private institution, as it does not conform to the departmental standards. 

240. Other Schools. —The Victoria College, in Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta, has been returned under this head, as the course of instruction does 
not conform to any departmental standards. The object of its promoters is to 
give young girls moral and intellectual training, and also to teach them house¬ 
hold duties, needle-work, and drawing. The number of pupils rose from 68 to 
106, of whom 58 were Hindus and 48 Brahmos. No account of the receipts 
and expenditure of the school was furnished. 

241 Kgoungs .—The kyoungs, returned from the Chittagong Division only, 
are the indigenous schools of the Mug]is. Their number was 26 with 432 
pupils in the Cox’s Bazar subdivision of Chittagong, and 9 with 78 pupils 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts—in all 35 kyoungs with 510 pupils, against 45 
with 618 pupils of the previous year. Every Buddhist monastery has its 
attached school; but only those have been returned which were found sitting at 
the time of the Kyoung Examiner’s visit. For about half the year the Raoli or 
chief monk, who is also the teachor of the attached school, goes about the coun¬ 
try on a tour of alms-collecting; his pupils attend him, doing him service in 
return for the instruction which ho gives. The instruction consists in teaching 
the pupils to read the Maha Mangal Sutra , Lolcniti and LoJcsar ; Pali books in 
the Burmese character; Tcmijdt and Mahojdt , treating of religion, and Narasukhi 
of mcdicino. 

The kyoungs were first taken in hand in 1874, when a Kyoung Examiner 
was appointed. The improvement effected in the past 15 years are reported 
to be, first, that the books just mentioned are now more generally real; secondly, 
that printed books are used instead of palm-leaves ( rhajans ), and that the Raolis 
and their pupils have taken to writing on paper with pen and ink instead of on 
palm-leaves with a stylus. Some of the pupils learn arithmetic outside the 
kyoung, and teach it to their fellow-students. There is not much hope of the 
kyoungs ultimately adopting departmental standards. Besides the kyoungs, 
which impart moral and religious as well as secular training, there aro two 
purely secular schools for the education of the Mughs—the Burmese school and 
the middlo English school at Cox’s Bazar. The Burmese school had 85 pupils: 
all but 15 were Muglis. It liad a primary grant of Rs. 10 and a municipal 
grant of Rs. 5 a month. No fees were levied, but the subscriptions amounted 
to about Rs. 15. There were two teachers; the head-master, a Mugh, who 
know only his mother-tongue, and the second master, a Maliomedan, who did 
not understand Mrghi. The boys learn Mughi, and also Bengali to the lower 
primary standard. The Cox’s Bazar middle English school had 25 Mugh pupils 
and a Mugh teachor for rhem. The pupils begin with Mughi, and when some 
advance is made in that language they learn Bengali and English. 

The only school returned under the head of “ other schools” from the 
Orissa Division was a patshala in which Tolugu was taught. 

The majority of the schools shown under this head in the Orissa Tributary 
Mclials were those attended by the sons and daughters of Raj families. 

fukpa, i ation and XII.—PREPARATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF TEXT-BOOKS 

j-MHTHiituTjoN of AND OTHER SCHOOL LITERATURE. 

TKXT-HOUKi* and 

oTtiKK school 242. Tho preparation of school books in Bengal having for more than 35 

lithkatuu*. ycai’ i been left entirely to private enterprise, tho chief duty of the Education 
Department has been to make its selection out of the very large number 
of publications offered for its acceptance. This duty was, up to 1875, dis¬ 
charged by the Inspectors in reference to middle schools; but in that year it was 
transferred to a Central Text book Committee, so far as related to books 
in history, geography, mathematics, and science for the middle scholarship 
standard. By a Kesolution of the Government of Bengal, dated the 7th 
January 1832, the scope of the Committee’s functions was considerably enlarged, 
so as to include an examination of all text-books suited, not only to the standard 
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of the middle scholarship examination in all subjects, including the English and 
Bengali languages, but also to that of the separate classes of a middle school. 
The Committee was strengthened by the appointment of well-known scholars, 
native and "European, as additional mombers; and the preliminary duties 
were undertaken by five Sub-Committees, each consisting of from fivo to seven 
members. In judging of the merits of books, the Committee took into particular 
consideration many important characteristics, such as matter, manner, style, 
language, grammar, spelling, paper, printing, sectarian character, &c. This was 
entirely in accordance with the recommendations (25) and (26) of Chapter VII of 
the Report of the Education Commission, which wore as follows:— u That care 
be taken to avoid, as far as possible, the introduction of text-books which aro of 
an aggressive character, or are likely to give unnecessary offence to any section 
of the community; ” u that in the printing of text-books, especially vernacular 
text-books, attention be paid to clearness of typography.” llow onerous have 
been the duties of the Committee will bo manifest when it stated that down to 
August 1888 no less than 1,282 books had been received for examination, and 
more or less fully roportod on. The first complete list of text-books, brought 
down to the end of the ygar 1887, was submitted to mo in March 1888, and has 
since been circulated to the superior inspecting officers for opinion. This list 
includes 524 books, distributed as follows:—English readers 98, English 
grammars 33, Bengali readers 208, Bengali grammars 42, history 25, geography 
25, arithmetic 46, mensuration 18, geomotry 6, science 23. A supplementary 
list is now under preparation and will probably bo ready by the end of the 
current year. The cordial acknowledgments of tho Department are duo to Raja 
Rajendra Lala Mitra, c.i.e., d.l., the President, and to tho Members of tho Com¬ 
mittee, who have discharged their laborious and invidious duties in a manner 
worthy of all praise- 

243. Besides the Central Text-book Committoo sitting at Calcutta, there 
aro Branch Committees for Boliar and Orissa. Tho Behar Committoo consisted 
of Nawab Wilayat Ali Khan, Bahadur, c.i.b., as President, Pandit Chhatu Ram 
Tewari, of tho Patna College, and the Inspector of Schools, Behar Circle, 
as Member and Secretary. During the year under report tho Committee 
was reconstituted with Nawab Wilayat Ali Khan as President, and 16 other 
members, four of them cx-ojficio. Tho Orissa Committoo, consisting of 13 
members, examined during the year nine books, of which seven woro adopted 
as text-books. The Joint-Inspector states that special encouragement is needed 
for tho production of Uriya wall maps, atlases and dictionaries, which at present 
are not likely to command a remunerative sale. 

244. The Calcutta School Book Society, which receives a grant of Rs. 200 
a month from Government, still servos as the chief medium for the distribution 
of books in the interior through its numerous agencies; but with tho extension 
of railway and steam communication, a rapid development of privato enterprise 
in this direction has taken place of late years. In tho year 1887 tho Socioty 
sold in Calcutta, and by means of its agencies in different parts of tho country, 
233,564 books, valued at Rs. 95,839. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS, 


Under Public M ana gem ext. 


Maintained by tlio Depart¬ 
ment. 


Education-*-Gbnb 

Return of College* and Schools and of Scholars attending them 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


UNDER PRIVATE MANAGEMENT. 


Aided by the department nr by 
District or Municipal Boards. 


Class ov Institutions. 


U si 

H* I] 


University Education. 
Arts College, 

English . 

Colleges or Departments op 
Colleges por i-roikbsional 

TRAINING. 

Law . 

Medicine . 

Engineering. 

Total University Education 

(Secondary Education. 

High and Middle Softools, 

For Boys— 

High Schools ... English 

*““■.{Voruaculnr 


11 1,885 1>451 1,257 


(J 123 140 128 

l inn ioi ism 

1 104 UW 147 

liT ”1,882 1,911 1,722 


15 

16 

17 

2,107 

1,021 

1,609 

1,047 

490 

781 

3,154 

2,410 

2,290 


151 23.143 I 28,050 18,777 

547 4O,*!0:i | 37.224 2H.nl8 

Hit 2 48,581 46,317 35,483 


92 27,600 27,209 22,117 

1JI5 13.Hr.lt 12.587 0,1*27 

108 0.603 G.037 4,017 


For Girls— 

High Schools ... English 

“*“■.{vunuicular i 

Total Secondary Schools 
Primary Education. 

Primary Schools, 

For Boys— 

Upper primary. 

Lower „ . 

For Girls - 

Upper primary. 

Lower „ .. 

Total Primary Schools 

School Education, Special. 
Schools for Special Instruction. 


School of Art. . 

1 

158 

118 

121 

Training schools for masters . 

16 

760 

749 

C41 

Guru-training classes attached to 
middle schools . . 

154 

534 

466 

350 

Training schools for mistresses... 





Medical schools. 

4 

5H9 

570 

550 

Survey .. 

3 

259 

264 

220 

Industrial „ ... 

1 

11 

35 

35 

Mad mams .B. 

7 

1,229 

1,206 

1,036 

Other schools . 

1 

37 

39 

30 

Total Bporlnl Schools 

187 

3,0'iH 

3,521 

2.9S3 

Totul Sellouts of Public Instruction... 

323 

25,042 | 

24,9115 j 

SO.fW 


673 040 52* 

l,8lii 1.07ft 1,3 Hi 

1,293 1,212 1,024 

117,702 1(19,726 83,986 


302 2,800 100.320 !>7,9ft0 77,009 

1HM 37,439 H 19,823 706,763 625.045 


3 387 301 350 

8 206 185 151 


7,842 6,570 

28,787 22,807 


401 48,081 46,419 37,102 


149 5.805 4.812 '3.703 

8,141 140,778 122,911 102,853 


18 1,075 929 050 

219 3,373 8,028 2,408 


532 ( 42,280 990,143 j 901,202 730,051 8,818 159,621 131,080 109,674 
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M, W7 
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1,012,741 | 

817,421 
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115 

88 
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181,228 : 

149,697 


Private Institutions 


fl . Advanced, teaching— 

( in ) Arabic nr Persian . .. 

I (h) Sanskrit. 

1 2. Elementary, teaching a Vemaoular only or mainly ... ... 

.-{ (a) "With 10 pupils and upwards.. 

I (&) With less than 10 pupils . 

18 . Teaching the Reran only .* 

14. Other Schools not conforming to Departmental standards ... 


f Por boys 
" l „ girls 
f For boys 
”*l „ girls 
f Por boys 
•“l » girls 

* f For boys * 
» girls 

Total 


Grand Total 


• Includes the Mmlliuhani Sanskrit School with 30 pupils in Dnrbhang* and the Eivers Thompson Gantnma pathsala with 20 pupils in Chaprah. 
(<») No returns of 216 pupils iroiu La Mart inert' boys’ school, and St. Joseph s College, Darjeeling. 

16 ) No returns of 7ft orphans from St. Michael’s School, tjoorjee. 

-M_._* .'m.. e _1.. „„ in. Honvant. DRriofilinr. 


No returns of 814 pupils from La Murtiuero girls’ school and Loretto Convent, Darjeeling. 
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rax. Tabu III. 

in the Lower Provinces of Bengal for the official year 1887 - 88 . 
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83 
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55 

29 
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10 

1 
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4 ft 
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5,917 | 

3,335 
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37 
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1 

“ 

31 

30 girls. 
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703 

1,189 

68.628 

56,470 

07,022 

65,010 

30.492 
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1.160 
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41,302 

54,203 
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117.018 

31.101 

104,058 

(c) 5,071 

(c) 1.370 

(c) I'M ,424 ‘ 

(e) 21,721: 

(c) 53(5 

(f) 42(5 

V') &*7 

3.033 

45,690 

112,018 

9&1,U6 

1,077 

r<3 

131 

01,410 

112,303 
985,1 46 

318 

13 

384 

1,726 

88.013 

078,200 

21,401 
285,51U 

13(1 

2.3211 

1,3(*« 

21,251 

41R 
2,620 

3,831 girls. 

33,393 girls. 

234 

1,948 

9,403 

35.160 

001 


9,157 

312 

412 

8.233 

ino 

285 

r.7 

45 

330 hoys. 

03 

*1,047 

34,7(51 

45 

981 

2*1,040 

0,238 

430 

600 

111 

1,482 hoys. 

C 37.131 girls in hoys’ schools. 

(. 1,818 boys m girls' schools. 

00,861 

1.148,410 

2,3*54 

62,588 

1,141,3(57 

088 

18,497 

861,707 

31.‘1,31111 

3.213 

23,823 

2.594 

1 

22 

158 

982 

.37 

*641 

982 

3 

1 

.44 

148 

003 

6 

58 

81 

102 

3 

33 girls. 

100 

B 

640 

150 

03 

2 

640 

15L 

25 

”**129 

304 

1 

144 

l 

3 

2 

0 

9 hoys. 

q 

7l 7 

727 


7 

615 

101 


3 

2 

4 girls. 

8 

13 

250 

510 

41 

87 


21 r, 
610 


69 

231 

2112 

28 

149 

. 7fl 

. 4 


6 girls. 

12 

1,021 

664 

**1,468 

340 

. 


18 

1,003 



. 35 

I 

8 

236 

40 

05 

105 


_s 

192 

1 



' f 43 girls in hoys’ schools, 

t 9 buys in girls’ schools. 

225 

6,165 

914 

2.07*5 

3,030 

29 

041 

2,524 

| 2,080 

159 

111 

42 

08.430 

1 1,856,289 

120,843 

89,100 

1,309,004 | (/*) 5.962 

{f) 5,154 

j(/)973,182 (/)340,4O0j (/) 3,929 

(f) 2.1,859 

</) 3,214 

f 38,283 girls in hoys’ schools. 

1 t 2,.544 boys m girls’ schools. 

1,710 

1 18,832 

6 

18,508 

l,07f 

. 


1,339 

17,403 




185 girls. 

1,298 

1 12,308 

12 


12,294 

241 

11 

. 


12,368 

12 





3 girls. 

46J 

1 7,074 

i . 

1,859 

*6,748 



2,67» 

4,034 


160 

11 

168 girls. 

*8,42^ 

L 80,626 

1 fl 

i ’*1,210 

111,66 

. 

If] 

16.(527 

4,522 

77 

27(5 

10 

100 girls. 

12 hoys. 

2,582 girls. 

13 girls. 

28) 

) 2.00S 

i 

33(1 

2,00 

1 . 


1,20 

851 

• •• *• 



2,flil 
22< 

5 32,77; 

1 2,121 

1 . 

1 11*4! 

32,519 
1 697 

26 

1,57 

4 . 

. 


4 

1,050 

32,7(51 

(531 

. 

. 


432 

11 

l! 811 

5 01 

5 4(1 

28 

2 . 

f 

20.1 

51 



48 

1 

10,041 

9 90,06* 

1 241 

1 07,435! 

31,94 

i . 

21 

34,301 

01,20’ 

77 

r | 42d 

i 501 

“ ( 3,111 girls in boys’schools. 

(_ 12 boys 111 girlH’ schools. 

08,48! 

3 l,462,94t 

1 127,081 

’ 150,545 

1,341,00 

7 (17)5,955 

i ( g) 6,171 

(/7) 

1,007,54*. 

(0)401,0* 

1 (0) 4,00t 

1 | (0)24,28* 

i ( 0 ) 8,721 

C 41,30* Total girls in linys’ schools. 
t 2,330 „ hoys in girls’ schools. 


(</) No returns of 82 orphans from Calcutta Tree School, 
(c) No returns of 687 pupils. 

(/) No returns of 687 pupils. 

( 0 ) No returns of 687 pupils. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS. 


Education—-Gene 

Return of Expenditure on Public Instruction in the Lower 


PUBLIC INSTI 


Under Public Management. 


Maintained by tho Department. 


Maintained by Diatrict and Municipal Boards. 


Objects o» Expenditure. 






b 

u 

<X» 







i 

s> 



£ 

1 

£ 

u 

’H 

s 

on 

■s 

a 

I 


| 

ft 

o 

•vs 

§ 

tn 

a 

1 


i 

3 

a 

a 

•1 

1 

S3 

1 

a 

I 


n 

a 

.2 

c, 

i 

i 

-8 


, 

6 

0- 

I 

S 

i 

S 

r/i 

%i 

c « 

W 

3 

H 

1 

l 

a 

3 

J 

Fm 

1 

so 

u 

w 

1 

l 

2a 

2b 

2 c 

| 2d 

2e 

%f 

2 

8 a 

8 ft 

3o 

3d 

3s 

V 

8 

University Education. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

Us. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

El. 

Arts Colleges. 















English . 

2,44,203 



1,15,172 


14,810 

3,74,275 

490 

... 


2,5* 

... 

2,807 

5,843 

Colleges or Departments nf Colleges for Professional 
Training. 















Law . 

Medicine . 

Engineering... . 

—.1,950 
1,01,502 
70,775 



12.861 

8.735 

6,616 

. 

606 

9.517 

1,70,237 

77,421 

... 

::: 



::: 

”! 

. 

. 

Total 

4,72.020 



1,43,414 


15,tl0 

6,81,450 

490 

... 


2,546 

... 

2.807 

5,843 

Secondary Education. 















High and Middle Schools. 

For hoys— 

High schools ... English . 

Middle schools ... {Vcruadlilar” "! ."I I' 

1,25.457 
24 08 It 
10.19.1 


2,335 

1,103 

3,851 

3,00.839 

22,357 

11,512 

6,683 

150 

659 

15,459 

200 

298 

4,50.773 

47.959 

20,513 

2,229 

203 

3,568 

2,777 

38,094 

5,391 
1,475 
1,0 ts 

19,40( 

.3,999 

16,835 

94 

1.466 

5,446 

2,012 

’’23 

20,180 

9,982 

67,004 

For girls — 

High .schools ... English . 

Middle schools { Vomaeular'' l!: " 

17.277 



4,394 

825 

V “ 

22,496 

::: 


. 


::: 

::: 

. 

Total Secondary Schools 

1,77,011 


7,354 

3,89,102 

8.317 

15,957 

6,47,741 

6.0611 

40,87’ 

7,914 

42,344 

7,008 

2,036 

1,06,232 

Primary Education. 















Primary Schools ( Vernacular). 















For boys — 

Upper primary . 

Lower primary . 

1,533 

004 



244 

6 



1,777 

670 

55 

738 

246 

192 

240 


664 

1,113 

1,895 

1,359 

For girls— 

llpjwr primary . 

Lower primary . 








1 

143 


1,105 


7o 

::: 

1,318 

Total Primary Schools 

2,197 



250 


. 

2,447 

198 

984 

1,297 

240 

7o 

1.777 

4b572 

Special Education. 















Schools for Special Instruction. 














* 

School ot Art . w . 

Training sehools Tor masters ... ... ... ... ... 

Guru-trammg classes . 

Training schools lor mistresses. 

Medical scliiKils . 

Survey selmols . . 

Industrial schools. . 

MndiuNsii* ... m. . . 

Other schools ... M . 

21.078 

63.201 

I.U14 

03,802 

7.348 

1,200 

20.417 

4.071 

1,381 

i 

60 

3,168 

808 

15,803 

2.839 

5,419 

. 

8 

” "in 

600 

23,925 

28,146 

67,471 

1,915 

79,005 

10,187 

1,800 

55,859 

4,071 

!!! 

!!! 


. 

::: 

::: 


Total special schools 

1,84,031 

1.323 

60 

28,067 

* 

24,606 

2,49.064 

... 

... 

...... 


... 

... 


Cnivorsity . 

Direction ... . 

Inspection .; . 

f Arts colleges . 

j Professional colleges .. 

. , , , ... J Secondin'? sel* >ols . 

Scholarships held in „.■< p r j mui .y hcIioois. 

| Special schools other than training 

i schools. 

Building*) ... ... :• . 

Purnil uro anil apparatus (special grunts only) . 

. 

: 

I.!.'!! 


:::::: 




... 

. 

...... 

::: 


•••••# 

Miscellaneous— 















Hostel charges ... .. 

Charges f- r ulmlished schools . 

Charges for conducting cxnnmin turns . 

Prw.es and rewards ... . .. 

Contingencies aud miscellaneous ... 

. 





. 

. 

::: 

::: 



::: 

::: 


Totul 

. 







... 

... 




... 


Total Expenditure on Public Instruction 


1,382 

7,414 

5,10,833 

. 

8,325 

56,039 1 

14,30,092 

6,748 

41,855 

9,211 

45,130 

7,078 

0,6l9j 1,10,647 


(a) Includes Rs. 3,751 from Provincial 
* Ditto Burmese and Assam 
















































































































































































































































































GENERAL STATISTICS. 


xal Table IV. 

Provinces of Bengal for the official year 1887 - 88 . 

I _ _ 


TUTIONS. 

Undue Puivath Management. 
Aided by the Department or by District and Municipal Boards. I 


Total Expenditube phom— 


I I 

4 a 

Be. Bs. 


47,153 25,251 44,70!! 1,43,513 I H2.349 1.900 21,0Gh 1,00,0(58] 5,03,201 


Ort 

0 b 

0c 

6 d | 

Co 

G 

Its. 

Its. 

Uf. 

Tls. 

Bs. 

Its. 

(«) 

2.74,871 

. 


2,35,170 

1,11,151 

(5,21,195 

- 3,or,o 
1,61.302 
70.775 



21,911 

8,735 

o.o it; 

060 

21,021 

1,70,237 

77,421 

5,03,201 



2,75,482 

I 1,11,811 

| 8.90.471 



7,57,571 2,94,345 4,015 05,872 I 03.100 12,15,883 


J4,87,513 I 5,92,273 j 57,098 | 21,90,077 6,35,901 |4,03,125 | 41.25,085 7,35,933 11,99,898 1,40,207 |lU,83.8K»j 2l,0i%312 | 9,20,795 | 88.030 | 35,77.851 115,80,412 | 82,76,0U0 | 


Jterennes of the Korhawpore College*, 
Govornmont scholarships. 









































































Education—Gbxeral Table V. 

Return of fhf Stages of Instruction of Pupils in Public Schools for General Education in the Lower Provinces of Bengal at the end of the official year 1887*88 
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GENERAL STATISTICS, 


Education—General Table VI. 

Return showing the Results of Prescribed Examinations in the Lower Provinces of Bengal for the official year 1887-88. 




Bomber of institutions 

SENDING EXAMINEES. 

Number of examinees. 

Number passed. 

Race ob creed of pabbbd 
scholars. 



as 

a 




i 




3 1 









Abnri- 




a 

a 




& 




i 

.1 

a 

p. 





i 




ginal 

rae»s. 


Nature OF EXAMINATION. 

U 




S 




* I 

£ 





I 









1 

i 

i 


§ 

* 

a 

o 

% 

4 


•c 

§ 

i 

Other institutions. 




i 








Institutions 

management 

I 

i • 

•o 

< 

a 

1 

t 

Xi 

5 

Total. 

"S 

IS 

iS 

t-i 

"a 

1 

1 s 

1 ** 

| 

1 

1 

5 

i 

s 

V 

t 

JL 

“ 

Total. 

Institutions 

management. 

1 

1 

< 

Private studen 

TotaL 

Europeans anc 

1 

c 

s 

© 

•i 

Hindus. 

i 

1 

1 

C 

6 

i 

l! 

1 


3 

4 

fi 

0 

• 

H 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

! 14 

16 

16a 

166 

16c 

| lfid 

16a 

1 60 

lOf 

Arts Colleges— 























1. Mantor nf Arts ... 


6 

8 

2 

10 

46 

18 

10 

8 

82 

27 

10 

3 

3 

43 



40 

i 



2 

2. Bachelor of Arts 

.. 

7 

4 

8 

14 

288 

18S 

314 

78 

818 

ill 

74 

120 

18 

323 

1 


287 

12 



23 

3. First examination in ArtB ... 

12* 

7 

l w 

28 

880 

220 

660 

66 

1,241 

101 

30 

100 

11 

481 

11 

8 

426 

10 

... 


18 

COLT.ttQEB FOB PROFESSIONAL TRAIN- 






















ING— 























Law— 























1 . Bachelor of Law 

. 

7 


4 

11 

64 


202 

... 

356 



102 


238 








Medicine— 























1. M. P. 


1 



1 

1 



... 

1 


. 











2. Find M.B. 


1 


... 

1 

24 



... 

21 

0 

. 



0 








3. l)o. L.M.H. 


1 

1 

1 



1 

23 



... 

2» 

16 




16 








4. Second M.B. 

R. Do. L.M.8. ... 

. 



1 

1 

17 

10 




17 

10 

6 

0 




6 

0 

> Krligion not known. 




<J. Honours in Medicine and 

1 


... 

1 

1 




1 

1 




1 








Surgery. 
















1 







Engineering - 

1. B.K. . 

inEngi- 

1 



1 

1 




1 

1 




1 

i 

1 







2. First examination 

1 


... 

1 

18 



... 

13 

8 

. 

... 


8 








neoriug. 


1 


1 






2 













8. L.E. 

. 

. 


1 

2 


... 

... 

... 


... 









SCHOOLS FOB GENERAL 

Kduca- 
















V 






xioir— 





















■ 

' 


1. Matriculation 

[For Boys 
„ finis 

j GK 

142 

97 

207 

1,210 

040 

2,011 

126 

4,305 

720 

450 

824 

3* 

1.907 

62 

17 

1,768 

113 

... 


37 

2. Middle English fichol-l 

;; Boys 

16 

404 

65 

4Ht 

CvS 

1,240 

218 

12S 

1.653 

34 

(‘.77 

01 

20 

83! 


... 

779 

41 

0 

1 

1 

* nrsliip Examination. 

„ CirJs 

ltd 



... 




... 

. 


. 



. 





... 


... 

S. Middle Vernacular Kehol- 

Boys 

738 

78 

0(57 

638 

"2,180 

! 2«i 

1.004 

4.3*3 

100 

1,5 48 

I5(> 

281 

2,88* 


i 

2.166 

216 

... 

"s 

4 

arshin Examination. 

. „ Girls 

iu i 

2 

... 

2 


8 


J 

4 


3 


1 

4 


“n 

4 


... 

... 


4 . Upper Primary Scholar-; 
sluji Kximiinatioii. 

«. Hoys 

1.WM 

IDS 

2,122 

43 

6,003 

272 

834 

5.652 

tv. 

2,734 

156 

no 

3,05<i 


2,666 

832 

... 

41 

ii 

Girls 

» 1 

n | 

20 


28 

10 

88 


2 

Oil 

10 

24 


2 

3(5 


12 

20 

4 

... 



0. Lower Primary Hcliol- 

„ Hoys 

10,268 

115 

10,870 

21 

80,552 

278 

655 

37,150 

is 

18,257 

’00 

3*0 

18,815 


0 

15,5T 51 

2,627 

... 

300 

27 f 

tu’ship Examination. 

t „ Ijiils 

i 

2ty 

4 

253 


608 

17 

12 

627 


425 

6 

12 

440 


6 

305 

10 

... 

18 

3 

Schools for Special Inbtbuc- 



















1 

5 



TIOK. 








* 




1 











Training School ex- —For Masters 
aiiuiiufeion. 

7 




460 



/j 


330 


... l 

23 

403 

Religion not known. 





* Including the Municipal Collegent Miilnapon*. 
t lluJigiou of oiH' i-audiduU' in the Dacca Division is not known. 








































EDUCATION—GENERAL TABLE VII. 



GENERAL STATISTICS. 

Education—General 

Return showing the Distribution of District Board and Municipal Expenditure on 


EXPENDITURE BY DISTRICT BOARDS ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Ik Institutions maintained by District Boards. I 1 £a i nt aajied° nr 


Objects op Expenditure. 


a5 

• 

§ 

c 


e 

•o 

bo 

3 

1 

Sn 

■s 

*§ 

1 


Pi 

7 j 

8 




Secondary Education. 
High and Middle Schools. 

For hoys— 

High schools ... . I 


Middle 

For Girls— 

High schools 

Middle 


{ English 
Veruacu 

... Eng1i»h 
C English 
’ (.Vernacular.. 


Primary Education. 
Primary Schools . 

For hops— 

Upper primary. 

Lower ,, . 

For Girls— 

Upper primary. 

Lower ,. 


Rs. I Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rn. Rs. lls. Rs. Rs. 


... English 

{ English 
Vernacular... 


0 820 817 030 23 ‘1,777 ... 3,583 1,310 ... I 7.003 ... 

151 8,440 7,340 5,855 3,508188,074 ... 18,106 5,440 20j 05,214 ... 


... 1,07.050 1,10,810 

20 75,442 1,13,530 


. I. 132 1! 

J6C 0,200 8,157 Mo J 3.501 W1.H51 ... lai.OSOj 0,750 20 72,0071 ... 20 1,82,024] 2,23,01 


9 213 283J 150 5 5 718 ... 150 

2| 82 33 27 ... 246 . 


88 1,12,200 1,13,255 
.. 2,72,403 I 


1,271 1.271 

22,301 22,301 


11, 275 261 1S8| 55 001 ... 150 


38 4,08,331 4,10.141 


School Education, Special. 

Schools for Special Instruction. 
Training Schools for Masters 

Traeiiug Schools ior Mistresses . 

Medical Schools .. 

Survey Schools . 

Industrial Schools ... .. 

Mudmssas . 

Other Schools . 


Inspection . 

Scholarships bold in— 

Secondary schools .. . 

Primary „ . 

Special schools other than training schools 

Buildinub . 

Furniture and apparatus (special grants only). 
Miscellaneous ... ' .. 

Total 
Grand total 


1,815 219 

100| 5 


. 1,016 830 

171 0.544, 8,423 0,677 5,561 42,654 



... 

... 

30,874 

2,034 

... 

... 

631 

105 

80 

... 

400 

865 

... 

... 

1,296 

150 

... 

... 

772 

207 


i 

12,082 

3,460 

30 

... 

46,954 

77.536 

Ts5I 

58 

6,37,909 














































































GENERAL STATISTICS. 


XIII 


Table VII. 

Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of Bengal for the official year 1887-88. 


EXPENDITURE BY MUNICIPAL BOARDS ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

B 

a 

5* 

*5 a ‘ 

B 3 

•es % 
c 3 
pH 
ft n 

1! 

Oft 

is 

Is 

c. ^ 

sg. 

H ° 

Remar 

Lxr Institutions maintained by Municipal Boards. 

In Institutions 
maintained by 

Total Muiucija! expenditure on 
Public Instruction. 

1 

1 

o 

i 

a 

Number of scholars on the 
roils on the 31st of March. 

1. 
ll 
§1 
J.S 

e a 

5^ 
o >* 

S3 

E a 

Ja 

Average daily attendance. 

Provincial grants. 

—- 

Municipal grants. 

Local Fund grants. 

Fees. 

— 

Subscriptions. 

—-- 

1 

o 

•o 

fl 

« 

S 

© . 

U 

•si 

w 

Total, 

ti 

at 

a. 

i 

p 

<u 

H 

OR 

ri 

t-> 

8 

M 

X 

Uk 

Q 

A 

1 
< 

J- 

O 

2 
o 

5 

6 

C5 iZ 

> o 

ft~ 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 | 

“ 1 

25 

20 

27 

28 J 

29 j 

30 | 

31 

32 J 

33 





Us. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

m 

Its- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


r 

1.443 

1,416 

1,122 

2,220 

6,391 


10,400 

94 

2.012 

29,180 

2.335 


22.59s 

30,228 

30.228 


a 

164 

148 

103 

2 Ml 

1,476 


410 

158 


2,289 

1,1 es 


10,981 

13,024 

1.23,943 


4 

473 

463 

319 


1.310 

20 

1,058 


8 

2,400 

3.580 


b.952 

11,851 

1,25,387 





. 

. 

. 




. 


. 


180 

. 

180 

JhO 


. 




. 









050 

651 > 

782 


IS 

a.nsu 

2,017 

1.6 M 

2,109 

s.ixr, 

20 

20.034 

252 

2.015 

33,875 

7,0x3 


11,301 

66,331 

2.80,520 


7 

271 

235 

its 


850 

20 

90 



972 



3,0«iH 

3.804 

1 1.17,119 


IS 

su 

309 

101 


1,113 




. 

1,113 


.... 

0,719 

7.832 

2. SI .050 


5 

210 

191 

142 

143 

1,105 



70 


1,318 



2,115 

3.220 

4,491 















3,210 

3,210 

j 25.007 


25 

8x5 

735 

449 

143 

3,074 

20 

IHB 

l 70 


3,403 


.... 

15,058 

IS. 132 

; 4.28,27 i j 

. 



. 





. 





. 

i 

1 . 

I ... • 

i 

i 

1,321 


. 

. 












. 

511 
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expenditure shown in columns 66 and 6c respectively of general Table IV, 










































































































































































































































































. Subsidiary Tablb I. 

Return of School* aided from the Grant-in-aid Allot,.*ent 9 the Circle Grant , the Khos Mehal grant, District Funds 9 or Municipal Funds in the Lower Provinces of Bengal 

during the year 1887-88. 
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EDUCATION. 


CALCUTTA, tjii3 Utii JANUARY-1389. 


RESOLUTION. 

Read— 

The General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1887-88, • 

This report JLs exceptionally * c<5mplcte and clear, but the Lieutenant- 
, . _ • Governor regrets that it is necessary in reviewing 

Delay m »n mnt mg e repo . no f;i ce j n ^h© fi rs t instance # the delay which 

has occurred * in its preparation. The .date fixed by Government, as the 
latest for the submission ot the annual reports of the Director of Public 
.Instruction was originally the 1st of August,* and Sir * Alfred Croft proposed 
during the year that* it should l>e postponed to the- 1st of October. The 
present report .was not, however, received until the 17tli December, and 
no explanation hak been given of the great delay tlnjs indicated. The Directors 
attention will l>e drawn again to this important subject, and ho will be 
requested to make arrangements which will secure the submission of the next 
annual report before the 1st October, 1889, or on that day at latest. 

2. The most important event in the educational history of the year under 
* * this head was the transfer of flic contrbl of primary 

Controlling agcncten. education from 'District Magistrates, acting under 

th e advice ‘ of Local Committees, t6 District .Hoards.^ On this subject the 

Director observes— 

• * 

As to th© general character of the work done by the District and Local Boards; it 
is too early yot to form any decided opinion. It was natural to suppose that at the outset 
they, would take no very strong or independent line, hut simply conform to the traditions and' 
practices of the Department to whose duties they succeeded. It appears, however, that the 
Boards have not followed a uniform policy in educational matters. The Assistant Inspector 
of the BJiagulpore vision writes of them :—“ During the short time they have been at 
work, thereThas boon not a single instance of any friction. between them and the Depart¬ 
ment ; the suggestions and recommendations of tho inspecting officers have been always 
duly considered and adopted, and the Inspector of Schools has been often consulted in 
important Blatters.” Still, some inconvenience has been felt from delay in tho ’ despatch of 
business by the Boards. In the neighbouring division of Patna a legs confident note is 
heard: In the districts of-Patna and Sarun, there have been no-particular changes, and 
the working of the Board has been satisfactory. Of *Gya it is said that “ thp Board has 
done nothing in connection with education that would look* like its own work/’ But of 
Shahabad—‘‘ it is a fact that the Shohabad District Board has not worked smoothly with 
the Department.” • * * 

In the few differences that I have had with District Boards, I have’found that on a 
can did representation of the facts the causes of difference have in ©very case disappeared. 
When more serious difficulties have arisen, and some form of arrangement or compromise was 
desirable, it has been readily accepted.. When the Boards were, one after another, # coming 
into existence and asstlming charge of their duties, I sotnetimes found it necessary at th® 
outset to trench‘upon the province of the Boards, and to take action which I had ceased to 
have- the right to take, in order to avoid obstructive delay and to hand over the business of 
‘administration as a going concern in working order. In no ca*se has a^Boprd finally refused 
to eonfirm the action taken. Oh a general review of the causes of fnotion that have arisen 
here and there, I should be disposed to say that while Boards are grateful for advice and sug¬ 
gestions when asked for, and even when not asked for if given with an obviously helpful pur- 
hose, they resent interference with the duties that have been entrusted to them*. In saying this, 
I do hot wish to utter one word of complaint against any departmental officer. It is only 
natural that offieers-arho have hitherto had the work of education in their own hands should. 
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* ' ' • 

• 

Btill tdke a keen interest in its progress, and should seek to avert'any lapse from the standard 
to'whioh they have been aeoustomed, even though sueh lapses are inevitable incidents of a 
change .of system. * But it is no less necessary for departmental officers to remember that Dis- 
trict Boards have rights secured to them under the Act, and that auy attempt to limit those 
rights in tho interests of education will certainly, be resisted; It may be assumed that bffieero 
of the Department know’for the present a good deal more about school management than a 
District Board kno\ys. They oan best utilise their knowledge in the interests of education by 
adopting towards’tho Board such an attitfidd of friendly vigilanoe as will make it oleor that, 
while always ready to render help, when help is desired or is necessary, it is equally tfieir wish • 
that bho Board should learn how to do for itself, .and to do well, the. work which has been: 
entrusted to its hands. Lam-glad to be-able to state that tkiB'is the attitude vdhioh officers of 
the Department have jlmost.uniformly.taken up. • 

Tho view taken by the ‘Director appears very judicious, and its expres¬ 
sions calculated to' conduce to the harmonious working of the department. It 
may be added that some of tho officers whoso views are quoted seem to have an 
erroneous conception of the system which has.becn superseded by the manage¬ 
ment of Boards*,’ Primary education since its introduction has never been’placbd 
under thq Control of departmental. Inspectors, but of Magistrates -ana local 
Committoes. In one of tho districts referred to as administered by a Board 
in an independent spirit, it is within the Lieutenant-Governor’s knowledge that 
this is nothing new, the former Education Committee having shewn even more 
decided indications of a determination*to jfromotet the cause* of popular edu¬ 
cation ip its own way. > ' 

3. Two vacancies* which occurred during the year in the superior 
inspecting’ staff were p.ot filled up, the retrenchment being made in accordance 
with a recommendation of the Finance Committee, provisionally adopted by this 
GToveriiiiient, that tho number of such officors should be reduced’ to nine, so as to 
■ correspond with that of Divisional Commissioners. The officers whose work has 
in this maimer been increased by enlarging their jurisdiction report unfavourably 
of the arrangement, as was perhaps to haVo been expected. But, apart 
from obvioug considerations, of economy, it seems desirable to mako the 
jurisdiction of-Educational officors. coincide with the administrative divisions 
•of. tho country, and nothing has' occurred, during tho year to alter the. 
Lieutenarit-GoVernor’s * opinion* as to the expediency of- the retrenchment 

E roposcd. The Director has yory properly notieed the degree of activity shown 
y different inspecting officers, commending those whb’ have done bcsl, and 
dealing in d iff crept ways with those who have failed. -Such disciplinary 
action^ is particularly necessary, since -the travelling allowance drawn-for 
journeys of less than 20 miles has been curtailed on financial grounds, .and 
the Director plainly indicates that tours have often been ’ conducted in¬ 
efficiently in order to secure thp higher rate now*" given in the case of. long 
journeys, or,.as it is otherwise-put, to avoid loss. The amendment of the rule 
which has been.the occasion of this difficulty is now-under consideration, a 
reference having been made to the Government of India ; but, pending the issue 
of orders on ihisf subject, the defect noticed by the Director may be remedied by 
cal’’ng upon Sub-Inspectors’ to sqbmit beforehand programmes of their touas, 
which will then he regulated by their immediate superiors in the best interests 
of the schools to be visited. Tho Director will he requested to report upon.‘tho 
above suggestion. .- * 

4. The history of higher, instruction during the yepr is marked by three 
. , striking features—the foundation of new. colleges, 

mvcrsjty. uca «on. the increased attendance of pupils, aqd the develop- 

paent bf private enterprise, which at first ’supplemented, and now rivals 
the efforts of the State in promoting this form of education. The new colleges 
are four in number—the Bahgabaai, founded by Mr. G. C. Bose, m.a., 
r.c.s., a returned. Agricultural Scholar, which had 53 students at the .close* 
of the year;, the Roberts’ Memorial College, with 3 students only; the 
Tej’Narain Jubilee College at BJmgulpore, with 17 students; and the collegiate 
classes added by the late Baboo Joy Kissen Mookerjea to the Utterpara School, 
with 29 • students. All these aro private institutions, founded and kept'up 
.Without direct aid from the State, and their establishment raises the number of 



colleges in Bpngal - to 33, of which only one«third are maintained by Govern¬ 
ment. The ijacrease in-the attendance'‘is shown, in the following statement 


Colleges- General. 


NUlfSBB os TOTS BOLLS AT TUB BSD OP THE TBAB. 


Govbbnxxnt— 

First-grade Colleges* 

• 

Presidency College 

Hooghly .. 

Dacca ip ... 

Krishnagar ,•» ... 

Patna H • • • t 

itavenshaw ,, Cuttack 
Eajihajiyo 

«» ••• 

- BetJuf j School (College classes) 

. * 

Second-grade Colleges. 

# 

’Sanskrit College 
Calcutta Madras sal ... 
Chittagong College ... 


Municipal— 


Midnapore College 


Aided— 


General Assembly's ^College* Calcutta* 

Free Churoh „ „ „ 

St. Xavier's _ ■ „ ,, 

Londdn Mission ,, Bliowanipore ... 

Dovbton p, Calcutta 

St. Paul’s . School, Darjeeling (College 
•classes). 

Narail Victoria College 

Uttarpara College .. 


Unaided— 

Metropolitan Institution # 

City College ... * ... 

TaMartim<5ro „ Calcutta 

Albert pp * ... ••• 4 .. 

Kipon ^ „ 

Maharajah’s Burdwan 

Jagauuath ,, Dacca 

Berhampoxp „ . ...’ .... 

Bishop’s . „ 'Calcutta 

Tej ISarayan Jubilee „ Bhagulpore ... 

Bangabasi „ 

Roberts' Memorial „ Calcutta 

Doveton Institution for Young Ladies (Col¬ 
lege classes).* -• 



. , . Total 


987 


mmm 

2.107 

* * Gband Total. 

• * 

2.826 

1 . 

2,779 

2,998 i 


5 

4,404 


• # « • 

Some annual addition to the- number of students is to bo. expected as tho 

natural result of the gradual, progress of tho educated classes in Bengal. The 
fact-thM the increase* .was unusually large this year is, as the Director remarks, 
explained by tbe results of the Entrance examination of 1887, at which 2,409 
competitors were successful, or' 69 per cent*, of tho candidates^ against 913, or 29 
per cent, in the previous year; and it iq understood that this success was itself due 
to an alteration in the system of examination designed to facilitate admission to 
the University, the number of marks required for success being reduced from 33 
to 30 per cent, in English, and from 33 to. 25 per cent, in the second language 
and mathematics, while the' aggregate minimum of 33 per cent, was not 
xnsiste4 on. The development of private enterprise, referred td above, as the 
third feature of college administration during the year, is illustrated' by 
the fact that the increaso has been greatest^ in the unaided colleges, both 
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absolutely and also in proportion to their previous attendance. With the 
figures snowing the numerical strength of tho several classes of institutions, the 
following statement should‘be considered, as it indicates their efficiency, ascer¬ 
tained by the only test readily- applicable, that of success at public examina¬ 
tions— ' • 


Number 

' of 

students. 

_i._ 

State .. 1,383 

Private ... 3,111 

__ » _ 

It will be seen that the Government colleges, with reference to the number 
of their pupils, obtained more than their share of degrees of all kinds, and $hat tho 
•proportion inthqir favour was larger ad the examinations progressed in difficulty. 
This is most marked in the M. A. 'course, and is there entirely due to the* superior 
instruction given in the Presidency College, a most useful and necessary institu- 
* tion, which maintains by its example, as well as by direct support,'the standard 
of education in the province. The Director’s' observations on this, subject 
.. ire in entire accordance with the views entertained by Government. He 
writes: •“ Tho Presidency College, with its high fee-of Rs. 12 a month, has 
nearly doubled its numbers of two years back; # and indeed in July, 1888, four 
months after |he close of the year, the number on its rolls exceeded 500, a greater . 
. strength than it lias ever before known. Tho demands made by the various 
courses of the University upon a limited educational staff have much increased 
of late years ; and if,*in accordance with the present policy, the strength of the 
Presidency College professoriate be maintained at such a level as to meet all . 
requirements, the foregoing figures show that students will flock to ifs class-' 
rooms in such-numbers us to* more than repay tho additional cost involved. 
The Presidency College must maintain its position among the colleges of 
Bengal as that in which the best and most varied education is given, realisingas 
far as possible the idea of a 4 teaching University.’ That end must be secured 
• even though, in order to attain it, we have to weaken the staff of some* of tho. 
les$ intportant Government colleges in tho proyinee. Moreover, the rapid 
up-springing of private colleges throughout Bengal affords a clear proof 
tTiat collegiate education to a moderate* standard * no longer demands the 
sustaining arm of Government as the necessary’ condition of its existence; 
and the policy to whfch I have adverted will render the gradual transition from 

* Government control to private management a natural and easy process of develop- # 
ment.”. Tlio Presidency College is also the principal institution in which scien¬ 
tific knowledge is fostered, a very important consideration, as it appears 
that the science course .is losing its popularity, and that higlior education* in 
Bengal is taking a character too exclusively literary. It has long been the 
policy of Government to give a practical bent to instruction, and yet, whether 
from the effect 6f the system on which University ^examination^ are conducted, 
or owing to the predilections of tho students themselves, the. actual tendency 
is in the contrary direction. It is stated that of 51 senior scholars.elected in 
188t>, only 21 choso the science course, which in former ye ars was adopted 
by the great majority, and ’only 78 candidates passed by that. standard, 
against 245 by the literary course. - Even in the minor Governmeftt^Colleges, 
where until lutely the science course only* was t&ught, it is now to a great 
extent superseded by the more popular form of instruction. The Krishnager 
Municipality was ahked during the year to take over the Government College 
at that station, with a grant-in-aid, and the offer' was declined. The ’Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor c*m hatdly view with* regret the delay which has occurred in 
giving full effect to the policy recommended by the Education Commission, 

. that* of the* gradual ana* cautious withdrawal of the State from the direct * 
management of*the minor colleges, as private institutions become year by year 
more equal to tho task of conducting collegiate instruction. It is, however, well 
that those interested in higher education should understand that • the policy in 
question has been accepted, and that the work of carrying it out, of which a 
beginning has been made in the cas.e of* the Berhampore and Mianapore 

* Colleges, will eventually be conjpletod. 


Ncmdbb of students passed at examinations IN 1887-88. 


F. A. 

F. A. 

Scholarship. 

B. A. 

B. A. 
a Honours. 

M. A. 

183 

, 28 

6* 

* * 43 

27 

287 

23 

152 

• 

42 

13 


CjCass op College. 
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5. The progress of secondary education during the year, as indicated 
_ . .W the multiplication of schools and the increased 

Secondary Education. r •- t .... . .. 

it 


satisfactory, th ough 
instructions. 


attendance of 
has not been 


pupils, 
as great as 


has been substantial and 
that made in collegiate 


The following statement defines its extent :— 


1886-87. 


1887-88. 


Clam of Schools. 

High English 
Middle 

,»* Vernacular 


Total 


Schools. 

Pupil»[ 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

272 

61.227 

292 

67.480 

718 

61.1:14 

746 

64.651 

... 1.157 

64.478 

1.189 

67,022 

... 2.147 

176,889 

2.226 

189.103 


Grants will be sanctioned ordi¬ 
narily for n term of three y«*ars ; but 
the Inspector may i*t any time during 
itr currency recommend the revinion of 
any grant. A* grant should’*ordinarily 
be reduced on renewal, when this 
ean be done 'without serious loss of 
efficiency. In this wpy money will, 
from timo to time, be s«?t free, and the 
Department will be able to aid new 
schools even though the grant-in-aid 
allotment remains stationary. Notice 
of any proposed reduct ion shall in all 
eases he given to the managers, who 
shall bo allowod ail opportunity of 
stating any objection that they may 
have to the reduction. 


The expenditure, of Government under this head was Its 5,17,235 in 
1886*87, and increased in 1887-88 by the sum of Rs. 16,tl57. . The Director 
notices that applications for new grajnts have Jbeen accumulating for the last 
two or three years, and observes that it is much' to be wished tlmt Government 
were in a position, to afford more liberal aid. This is. doubtless desirable, but 
the fulfilment of the wish is very improbable, considering not only existing 

financial conditions, but also the more urgent claims . 
-of primary and technical educati6n. Under the 
circumstances, it is necessary to draw attention to 
th© rule on the subject of grants*in-aid, quoted. 
in the margin, which was frampd to prevent 
existing grants from becoming permanent, and so 
preventing the concession of new grants in rising 
localities. It is not to be supposed that Govern¬ 
ment will be able to maintain all old grantsin-aid 
indefinitely, and at the same time to make new 
allowances .from year to year. 

6 ' It is chiefly in connection with schools of the 
secondary class that the question of moral training and the maintenance of due 
discipline-occurs. Under this head the Director observes— 

• “The question- of school discipline continues to occupy the attention of the higher 
officer^ of the Department, and the subject has been discussed at length in a report recently 
submitted to Government. - A school maihly dependent for support on the fees paid by its 
pupils is at times compelled to tolerate breaches of discipline which a well-endowed institu¬ 
tion can puiiish without fear. In [Bengal the number of educational institutions of really 
independent position is by no mean# largo. The admittedly superior discipline of a Govern¬ 
ment or of a missionary school is juBtly attributed to its solvency.” 

By way of diminishing th© evil noticed, he suggests that the Calcutta 
University should refuse to recognise any school until it has been two years in 
existence, and until* the managers have supplied full particulars of the establish¬ 
ment and accommodation to be provided. Such a measure might .do some 
small good; but as the only effect of the non-recognition of a school by the Uni¬ 
versity is that its candidates at the Entrance Examination are entered as private 
students, no great result can be expected The Lieutenant-Governor will be 
glad to receive in future reports a fuller account of the discipline and moral 
training enforced in public schools. -The* importance of the subjeqjt is undenia¬ 
ble, but, in the absence of provision for periodical notice, .it may frequently 
be overlooked . 

, 7. There has also been some slight progress in the department of 

. • primary education, the number of schools having 

nmary e uca ion. increased from 48,483 in 1886*87 to 48,621 in 

1887-88, the number of pupils from 1,080,085 to 1,103,422; but here the gain in 
numbers is comparatively small, and does not compensate for a loss which occur¬ 
red in 1885-i86« Practically, primary education in Bengal has reached a stationary 
•state, and such variations as occur from year to year in the numbers are due 
rather to alterations in the •system of registration than to any real advance or , 
retrogression. The Provincial Government has not in recent years been able to 
make any increase in the assignment under tliis.head, and there is not, as in the 
case of English education, a spontaneous tendency to the spread of elementary 
instruction, irrespective of Government assistance, beyond the classes which it 
at present reaches. With regard' to the point which has hitherto been attained 



in thd education of the people generally, the Director of Publie Instruction 
writes— • * 

** The population of Bengal, excluding Cooeh Behar, Hill Tipperah, and the Tributary 
States of Ohota Nagpore. of*which the schools are not included in our returns, amounted 
by the last census to 08,160,598, of whom 83,917,217 were males, and 84,243,381 were 
females. Reckoned at the' usual proportion of 15 per cent., the number of inalo ohildren 

’ of school-going age would be 5,087,582, and the number of female children 5,160,507. Of' 
the soholars in our returns, 1,362,119 are boys and 90,826 are.girls. Heifce, of all hoys of 
a school-going age over one in four is at school; of girls, 1 in 56. It has recently, however, 
been afrgued that 20 per cent, more, nearly represents the proportion t>f ohildren of school- 
going age: As the number of towns and villages in Bengal is dose, upon 260,000, it appears 
that there iB one school to every four villages.’* * 

The estimate that one boj* in every four* is at school indicates how much 
remains to be done, as it implies that three fourths of the male population have 
not as yet been touched by our educational system: and thtereas reason to believe 
that the estimate itself is sanguine. If the school-going age be taken as from 

* five to fifteen tile proportion of children which it includes is not 15 or even 20, 
but 26 a 93 percent. The populatiohmust have increased since the census of 1881, 
and there is reason to believe that the figures'given, which are taken from the 
return of those on the rolls at the close of .the year, include many children who 
never attend or never learn. Out of more than 1,100,000 pupils registered, 
only 830,921 wero examined under the system of payment by results, of 
whom 199,880 were passed. The census report showed only on© male in 
ten as able to read and write. The Lieutenant-Governor regrets the depletion 
*of Provincial finances on no account more strongly than because it .prevents 
him, at least foif the present, from carrying out the recommendations of the 
Education Commission in regard to primary education, yvhich included a 
considerable increase in the annual expenditure. 

8. The total expenditure from Provincial and District Funds on primary 
education during the year was its. 6,82,089, against Rs. 7,36,243 in 1886-87, the 
decrease of Rs. 54,154 being apparently duetto delay in payments,*which caused 

* large sums due in 18S7-S8 to fall over in^o* the following year. There was 
certainly no desire on the part of Government to* make the transfer of these 
schools to District Boards an opportunity for cUunnisliing thfe grant, which was 
founded on the actual exppndituro of 1885-86. The Director observes that “ tjio 
total amount contributed by municipalities to the support-of primary schools was 
Rs. 16,355, varying from Rs.'7,805 in the Presidency Division, Rs. 2,815 in 
Patna, and Rs. 1,968 m Burdwau, to smaller sums in other divisions. In 
the 24-Pergunnahs the municipal -contributions fell off by Lis. 1,182. Tlnj 
new Municipal Act for Calcutta. contains a section empowering tne Com¬ 
missioners to spond money on primary and technical schools.” The 
Lieutenant-Governor notices with approval* these contributions from muni¬ 
cipal resources, considering the importance of popular eduoation to be 
such that it haaa fair claim to aid, even from an income on which there ar<£ 
numerous and urgpnt demands. 'The mofussil municipalities benefited at the 
expense of provincial funds to the extent of over three lakhs of rupees a year, 
when the police charges in urban areas were assumed by Government from the 
beginning of the year 1882, and it was then assumed that a part of the surplus 

. thu« created would be devoted to education. 

9. The* following statement shdws the manner in which the available 
funds were utilised*in the different divisions :— 



Divisions. 

* 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Expenditure. 

Cost per school 
in rupees. 

Cost per pupifr 
in annas. 






• U-. 

. 


Presidency 

see 


• 4,281 

126,460 

82.268 

39 2 

10*4 

Calcutta 

sea see 

+ •4 

165 

7.060 

7,700 

• 46*6 . 

17*4 

Burdw&n 


• * » 

8,338 

210,549 * 

1,01,486 , 

12*1 

7*7 

Raj shaky o 



45,601 

60,644 

74,034 

E9*6 

19*6 

Dacca 

... ... 

* 

4,734 

119,636 

* 86,164 . 

18*2 

11*6 

Chittagong 

... ... 


. 4,469 

i 103 62 

63,481 

14*2 

9*7 

Patna 

... ... 


, 5,546 < 

116.104 

84,711 

15*3 

11*7 

Bhagulpore 

... ... 


3,211 

68,319 

66,073 

20*6 

16*4 

Chota Nagpore 


1,433 

42,777 

62,425 

36*8 

19*8 

Orissa 

... , M 


4,002 

89,312 

* 61,908 

15*4 

11*U 

Orissa Tributary MekaJs 


89 

1,274 

1,850 

20*7 

232 
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The amount for expenditure being so limited in comparison with the 
population to be educated, it is of the utmost importance that the method 
should be adopted which produces the greatest effect at the smallest cost. 

• Experience has shown that this system is for Bengal what is known as that of 
payment by results, as distinguished from the gra^t of fixed stipends to teachers, 
and the* rules made for the guidance of District Boards recognise no other as 
permissible. These instructions appear to have been generally observed, except 
in the district of Rajshahye, as to which the Director states that the Board have 
during the past twelve months raised the cost of each school from Rs. 16*5 to 
Rs& 56*3 a year by the adoption of a system of stipends all round, in 
substitution of'a mixed system of stipends and rewards. The number of 
schools in .Rajshahye has at the same time been reduced from 579 to 291, 
that of pupils from 11,901 to 7,490. The Director was informed in December 
last that the change thus made was inconsistent .with the rules, and he will now* 
be asked to report what action has since beep taken to place tho administra¬ 
tion of the grant in Rajshahye on a proper footing. A stipendiary school costs five 
or six times as much as one conducted on the principle of payment by results, and a 
general reversion to the former principle could only be interpreted, under present 
financial circumstances, as the abandonment of the attempt to give an elementary 
education to any considerable proportion of the population. In tho 24-Per- 
gunnahs, Moorsnedabad, Midnapore, Hooghly, Howrah, the regulation districts 
of Chittagong, Shahabad, Sarun, Pumoab, and Cuttack, the average cost of schools 
to Government has been kept below ten rupees a year. This economy can only 
have been obtained by a careful and intelligent adoption of small means to a great 
end, in particular by utilising to the utmost all indigenous methods and institutions. 
It is believed that results not dissimilar might be produced in some pther dis¬ 
tricts, and the subject needs*the most careful consideration on the part of tho 
Educational authorities. 

10. There cure in Bengal 37 institutions for imparting special instructions 
... „ in some profession, art, or industry, as distinguished 

Special instruction. from the general education more commonly sought. 

Some details as to their strength are given below:— 


' 





ExrKNDITURB — 


, AriRAfll ANNUAL 

* 

Num¬ 
ber of 
institu¬ 
tions. 

Number* 
of pupils 
on the roll** 

Average 

monthly 

roll 

Humber. 

• 

From public fund a 

From 

private 

funds- 


ci»er uf nnroAiihu 
EACH M’PIL. 


on the 3 1 st 
March 1888. 

j Fr< >ra 

1 Provincial 
revenues. 

From 

Munici¬ 

pal 

funds. 

Total* 

Cost to 
public 
funds. 

Total cost. 

1.—Law. | 




Ra. 

Rs. 

' , Rs. 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. A. P. 

j Rs. A. 1 . 

Government Law Schools ... 

6. 

125 

140 



j 0,517 

9,517 


1 67 15 7 

Unaided Law Schools 

4 

1,047 

a 959 


. | 18.104 

18.104 


| 18 14 9 

ToTiL Law Schools 

10 

1.172 

1,099 


. | 27.621 

27.021 

* 

j 2a y. i 

11.—Mkdicinx. 


* 


• 4 




• 


Medical dollege, Calcutta ... 

I | 

160 

* 194 

1.61.503 . 


*8,735 

1.70,237 

832 7 0 

1»77 8 i 

Qoremmeut Medical Schools 

4 

680 

670 • 

63,802 


16,8i>3 

79,605 

111 14 M 

• 138 111 (. 

Unaided Medical Schools. 





: 


• 



Dacca Ilomaeopathic Schools 
Total Mrdical Schools... 

2 

133 

115 



355 

355 


3 1 4 

7 

887 

879 

2,25.304 

. 

24,893 

■tiiuwa 

256 * 5*1 

284 10 li 

III.—EwoiaraMUHO. 

• . 





mm 




Civil Engineering Collego. 
Seebpore . 

1 

164 - 

156 

70,776 


HSS 

77,421 

|iM| 

496 4 7 

Government Surveying Schools 

S 

259 

’264 

7,348 


2.839 


28 It Hi l 

40 1 b 

Total EraiHSiiisa 
Schools . 

4 

423* 

410 

78,123 


9.485 

87,1108 


213 10 9 

IT.—Art ahd Industry. 




* 


■M 




Government School gt Art ... 

Government Industrial 
Sehoole* 

1 

153 

*48 

24,078 



28,146 

163 12 3 

190 2 9 

* 


• _ \ 

■R 

• 



m 

1 * 

Ranchi Industrial School 

1 

41 




600 

1,8,10 

HUI 

51 f. 10 

Aided Industrial Schools 

7 • 

307 1 

__ 

^ ,195 

511 

4,467 

6,173 

*5 J2 10 

21 0 g 

• 

Unaided Industrial Schools ... 

■—r 

i m | 

_ 

152 



701 

761 


5 0 1 

Total Art schools 

14 , 

677 ! 

V 

i 27,373 

511 

* 8,90*6 

36,680 

44 5 3 

58 10 l 
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It will be observed that the law students are for the most numerous, that, 
excepting' a small and decreasing minority, pot constituting a ninth of the 
whole, they read in unaided schools, and that they cost the public nothing even 
when they attend Government schools. 'These facts and the increase in the .. 
number of law students illustrate the popularity of the profession, and its 
profitable nature. . The study of medicine on the other hand, at least on the* 
ordinary lines, is confined to Government . institutions, and in its higher 
department is proportionately very expensive to the State; each student 
.costing Government Rs. 877-8-1 a year, a sum far in .excess of that reported in 
regard to any other .form of instruction. The number of pupils'.in the Medical 
College has diminished from 172 last-year to 100, though th<*re has been an 
increase pf ten in the free female class. On the other hand, the schools where 
instruction is given in the vernacular are advancing in number and reputation. 

• There has been an increased attendance in the Engineering College, Seebpore, 
but it is marked as an unfavourable sign that only one student from that institu¬ 
tion passed for the B. £ degree. The condition of this most important school 
has formed the subject of enquiry during the year, with special reference to the 
small success which has attended it at the University examinations, 'and the 
report of the Committoe appointed to investigate tne subject has been very 
recently received by the Director of Public Instruction. The survey schools 
have* done well during the year, and their pupils readily find employment. The 
number of pupils in the Government School of Art increased from 152 to 158.- 
As to this valuable institution, which is somewhat of the nature of a technical 
college, the Director writes—. 

“ In July, IHH7, a revised course of instruction was framed for each class. Arrangements 
have also been made to hold annual examinations in free-hand drawing, model-drawing 
geometry,* and perspective. Art certificates of the third or . hjglior grade will bo awarded to ' 
those students who execute the prescribed works in eaeh olass and pass the required examina¬ 
tions in each group These groups comprise advanoed free-hand and light-and-shade daaw- 
ing, elementary painting and design, advanoed painting and drawing, architectural and 
mechanical drawing, and modelling.* ..Certificates of proficiency will also be granted- to 
competent students in the lithographic, wood-engraving, metal-chasing, and wood-oarving 
classes. Pour annual scholarships have been established by tho Publio Works Department 
for competition by etudents in the architectural and meohanical drawing classes. The 
Successful students, after- completing the preliminary- course in the school prescribed by the 
Publio Works Department, will have the advantage of one year’s practical work in the 
drawing branch of the Chief Engineer’s office, .with an *allowanoe of Be. 1$ a month eaoh 
for the first six months, and an increase .of Rs. 5 a month if satisfactory progress is made. 
There were seven competitors for the studentships, whose works were submitted for examina¬ 
tion to Mr. W. Banks Gwyther, a.k.i.m.a. , who expipssed his satisfaction with the quality of 
the work done by this newly-inaugurated olass. ■ . 

“ Their Excellencies the "Vioeroy and the Countess of Thifforin visited the sohool on the 
27th March, 1888. His Exoellenoy was pleased to award a-silver and a bronze medal for 
oompetition: * the silver medal to be awarded to the student, who, at the end of the year, * 

. has executed the best series of works in any of the classes.’ 

“ Mr. Jobbins report.? that, as a’ result of the praotioal character, of the instruction 
now imported, the students are ‘ finding remunerative employment. One has lately 
been appointed head-draftsman in the office of the Engineer-iu-Chief, Sind-Pishin State 

• Kailway.” 

Tlib industrial schools are conducted’on a* small .scale, aiming at 'little 
more than the .teaching of ordinary mechanical arts to a limited number of 
pupils of the artisan class; but on the whole they did well during the year, 
it may bo- said generally that the few technical institutions whifeh exist in 
Bengal hold- their own, without any marked advance or retrogression, 
being" in this. respect less successful than the colleges end schools for 
English education, which progress rapidly,' though receiving much less assist¬ 
ance - from Government. This remark does not apply to the law classes, 
which flourish of their own vitality, without Assistance from the' State. 
The question of .promoting technical education in ne^ directions has been 
examined during the year by the ‘ Seebpore Qollege Committee, and will come 
before Government again when the report of that body is received with the . 
remarks of the Director of Public Instruction.* AH schemes for instruction of this 

* class .involve ‘ considerable expense, and it. has not been thought necessary to* 
expedite their examination during a- season of financial pressure. 

* II. The Lieutenant-Go tern or notices with satisfaction the statement of 

. the Director of public Instruction that the medical 
education of women made a decided advance 
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during the year. In the Medical College five young ladies were reading as 
regular students for the l/.M.S. or M.B. degree, and ono of them (Miss 
Virginia _Mitter) headed the list of successful candidates at the first M.B. 
examination. Besides the regular students, 21 young ladies attend lectures 
in the Medical College for a special certificate under tho now regulations. 
A class for instructing females through the medium of tho vernacular was 
opened in June, 1886, in tho Campbell Medical School, and is attended by 15 
students. The progress of female education generally is indicated by the figures 
given below:— 


1886-87. 1887-88. 


Girls’ schools 

Girls in boys’ schools 

... 

Schools. 

2,198 

Pupils. 

43,290 

37,704 

Schools. 

2,247 

Pupils? 

40,038 

37,785 

Grand Total 

,.. 

2,198 

81,054 

2,247 

83.S23 


Education of Europeans. 


The Director draws attention to the fact that the greatest numerical results 
are produced in this department by rewarding the teachers of primary schools 
for the attendance of girls.- He observes that “ a grant-in-aid girls 5 school 
costs Its. 178 a year, while a primary grant school costs only Rs. 20. There 
is no limit to the number of girls that can be educated in boys’ schools, if tlio 
District and Local Boards, in whose hands the administration of the primary 
grant now rests, find it possible to maintain and increase the existing rates of 
aid.” There has been a most satisfactory advance in the number of girls under 
instruction in the Dacca and Patna Divisions, counterbalanced, to some extent, 
by a falling off in some other divisions. In the higher walks of female education 
it is noticed that the Bethunc College, the Free Church Normal School, and the 
Doveton Institution for Young Ladies, sent up successful candidates for tho 
Kntrancc Examination of the Calcutta University, while tho Bethune Collego 
also passed two candidates at the B.A. Examination. 

12. The number of European schools remained the same as in the 

previous year, being 72 in all; there was an increase 
in the attendance from 6,391 to 6,541. The Gov¬ 
ernment expenditure under this head was Rs. 1,73,018 against Rs. 2,50,367 
last year, the decrease being in the grants for buildings. The effort which 
has been made for - some years to give to the education of Europeans a more 
practical turn, by substituting a special examination for that of the Entrance to 
the Calcutta University, has entirely failed, not a singlo boy having appeared 
as a candidate. It is evident that the authority of a University having a 
monopoly of the power to grant * degrees is sufficient to regulate the course of 
study in all Bengal schools, of whatever class, and this is ail additional 
argument in favour of introducing an alternative standard, adapted to tho 
requirements of those who .need a practical rather than a literary education. 
The allowances to high schools continue to bo regulated by a very minute 
system of payment by results, involving the examination by a Government 
Inspector of every boy in every subject. The success of the schools may be 
roughly gauged by the percentage earned of the total possible grant, which 
was 73 per cent., a great improvement on the results of the previous year. 
This progress is, however, attributed in part to a change in the system of 
marking. 

13. The Director notices that there has been a satisfactory increase 

in the attendance of Muhammadans at the higher 
institutions of instruction. In Arts colleges such 

pupils have increased from 138 to 217 ; in English schools, from 13,218 to 
14,864; in middle vernacular schools, from 9,053 to 9,860; and besides this 
absolute increase, tho percentage is in each case higher than last year. The 
total number of Muhammadan students also rose from 366,886 to 401,671, 
and the percentage from 209 to 27*6, figures to bo compared with the 
percentage of 31*5 borne by Muhammadans to tho whole population of 
Bengal; tho apparent improvement is not, however, due to any real develop, 
ment, but to the correction of an error made during tho last two years in 
the method of registering certain Koran schools, which were removed from 
the aided list, without being placed on that of private institutions. There is 
still some doubt as to the expediency of the course adopted in withdrawing 
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aid from those schools, and the matter is under consideration. The appoint¬ 
ment of two Muhammadan Assistant Inspectors, which has been sanctioned for 
some time, and is now to be immediately carried into effect, will afford 
facilities for considering such questions from the Muhammadan point of view. 
Three scholarships were founded in July, 1886, of Rs. 20 a month each, 
tenable for a year-and-a-half, by any student of the Calcutta Madrassa who has 
obtained the H.A. degree with honours. This raises the total number of special 
Muhammadan scholarships to 134. The attendance at Madrassas generally 
increased from 1,120 to 1,229, in the Calcutta Madrassa (Oriental Department) 
from 339 to 362. The total number of students in the Calcutta Madrassa was 
1,183 against 1,119 in the previous year. A change has recently been effected 
in the constitution of the College Department of the Madrassa, which, it is hoped, 
will give the students the advantage of the superior tuition of the Presidency 
College, without depriving them of the special attraction of a denominational 
institution. 

14. The progress made in the extension of education of all kinds during 
- , the year may be gathered from the following 

«mer statement of the number of enrolled pupils :— 




1887. 

1888. 

Inc reuse per 
cent. 

Increase pet 
cent. 

In public institution— 






Colleges 


4.611 

5,990 

299 


Secondary schools 

... 

1*4,319 

196,094 

67 


Primary schools 

... 

1,122,386 

1,148,410 

2-3 

. 

Special schools 

... 

5,378 

6,195 


3*5 

Total 

... 

1.316.594 

1,360,289 

301 


In private institution— 






Advanced ... 

... 

30,123 

31 140 

3-3 

••• 

Elementary 

Teaching the Koran only 
Other schools 


5,492 

30,309 

451*8 



32,773 



... 

9.894 

2,434 


75 

Total 

... 

45,608 

96,656 

123 


Gband Total 

... 

1,302,102 

1,462,9*5 

6 0 



It is observed with satisfaction that there lias been an improvement in the 
general result, and also in all the more important departments. 

15. The thanks of the Lieutenant-Governor are giveu to Sir Alfred Croft 
for his able management of the Education Department during the year. 

By order of the Lieutonant-Goyemor of Bengal, 

P. NOLAN, 

Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal. 

No. 49. 

Copy forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction for information and 
guidance. His special attention is called to paragraphs 1, 3, 6 and 9. 

Circular No. 2. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners of Divisions for information and for 
communication to Magistrates and District Boards. 


No. 50. 

Copy forwarded to the Municipal Department of this office for information. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

H. W. C. CARNDTJFF, 

Under •Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 

Calcutta, 

The 17 th January 1889. 

C. S. G.—Beg. No. 13300—910—10-1-89. 





















